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NOTED AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS LEAD 
WORKS AT NORFOLK 


Five New Compositions Receive 
Initial Performance at Connect- 
icut Festival, with Chadw:-ck, 
Parker, Smith and Hadley 
Wielding Baton — Stanford’s 
“Verdun”? Also Introduced — 
Chorus of 500 Conducted by 
Arthur Mees —- Maud Powell, 
Florence Hinkle, Sophie Bras- 
lau, Herbert Witherspoon and 
Lambert Murphy Are the Solo- 
ists 

De American com- 

posers, huge choral and orchestral 
forces, noted soloists and five new com- 
positions, combined to make the festival 
at Norfolk, Conn., last week, a success 

unique even in the history of this im- 

portant annual event. The stories by 

Constance and Henry Gideon, assigned 

to report the festival, follow: 

Boston, June 9, 1918. 

We had heard great things about the 
Norfolk Festival, and we were eager to 
hear Henry Hadley’s symphony. So, 
leaving Jules Falk (of the Stradivarius 
fiddle and the Buster Brown haircut) in 
charge of the house and the hens, we 
hitched up the faithful flivver and set 
out. 

Norfolk, surely one of the loveliest 
townlets of the world, sits on top of a 
mountain as, a sparrow perches on a 
haystack. It considers itself the crown 
of Connecticut, and looks with conde- 
scension upon its sister towns, Winsted, 
Torrington, Goshen and the rest of them. 
‘he four winds gather fragrance of 
pasture and pine wood, of blossomy hill- 
side and ferny brake, and come a-court- 
ing Norfolk. 

We had been told that there was no 


chance of getting a room in Norfolk. 
that it would be better to stop in Win- 





sted, ten miles away, and drive down - 


each day. So we settled down in a red 
brick hotel with a beautiful view of 
chimney pots, an uncompromising rail- 
way station, and then more chimney pots. 
[t was music to our ears when Henry 
Hladley called up to say that we were 
to be the guests of Mr. Stoeckel in the 
place of “Mrs. and Mr. Maud Powell.” The 
Maud Powells had had to go somewhere 
else because their popularity prevented 
them doing any work. One doesn’t won- 
der. Maud Powell’s personality is as 
rare as her playing. Her husband, God- 
frey Turner, who poses as a “slow Eng- 
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THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 
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Left to Right: Adolfo Retti, Fir ay iclin; Alfred Pochon, Second Violin; Iwan d’Archambeau, ’Cello; Louis Bailly, Viola. One 


erforming of Chamber Music. 


rfets, Which Has Won a Position of Eminence Both in Europe and America Through 
(See Page 30.) 








lishman,” does himself an in 
like the fabled snail of the Philadel- 
phians, he manages to keep several laps 
ahead of those who try to catch him. 
It was pleasant to find him off duty—at 
times one could almost forget that he 
was a manager. 

As evening came on the roads of Nor- 
folk blossomed with the white dresses 
of girls pouring in from the sister towns 
to sing in the festival chorus. All win- 
ter long these faithful choristers walk in 
from Canaan, from Torrington, from 
towns five miles away, to the weekly re- 
hearsals. This festival is the flowering 
of a year of faithfulness. At rehearsals 
and concerts they are grouped together 
by towns, and friendly rivalry spurs 
them on fo heroic efforts. The towns 
keep a watchful ear on each other, and 
woe betide the section that blunders. 
“Torrington came in too soon,” says 
Winsted under its breath. Or from Salis- 
bury comes an indignant murmur, “A 
false note in Canaan.” At the concert, 
lest a soprano should fall from grace, 
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Washington, D. C. 


musical industries. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 29, 1918. 





MAINTAIN THE MUSICAL 
LIFE OF OUR PEOPLE 


The following telegram was sent to President Wilson from the recent con- 
vention of the American Guild of Mandolinists, Guitarists and Banjoists: 
To the President of the United States, 


We, the American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and Guitarists, in con- 
vention assembled, pray you to use your utmost endeavor with Congress to 
maintain the musical life of our people, so much needed in these days of strain 
and stress, and to remember always that back of our musical life stand the 


E. F. GoGecin, President 
GrEorRGE C. KrIcK, Vice-President 
WILLIAM PLACE, JR., Secretary 




















Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. 











What's the Matter with the 
Military Bands of the VU. S.? 


Our Government as a Neglectful Step-Parent to Its Artistic 
Institutions—Arthur A. Clappé, the “Invisible Force” 
Behind Congressional Battle for Better Music in the 
Nation—Our Proud Federal Authorities Accept a Gift 
from New York Altruists—Forces at Work to Make Wind- 
Band Organizations a Mighty Artistic Asset 


By ALFRED HUMAN 
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gressman 
The United States Military 


fi] ERRY was quaint and sockless and a Member of Congress. 
' was known to harbor some firm and original convictions on music and 
the kindred arts none of his colleagues in the chamber of the greatest 
deliberative assemblage in the world was surprised to find him rigidly 
opposed to the idea of any artistic expansion at West Point. 
Sockless Jerry and his associates 
Academy at West Point, 


As he 


*Con- 
listened patiently to the story. 
the shrine of Ameri- 


can tradition, the pride of a nation, the Congressmen heard, was equipped 


with a small, incompetent band. 


Shortly thereafter, the statesman heard further, 


the superintendent of the West Point Academy, Col. J. M. Wilson, had determined 
to remedy the matter and had secured the co-operation of Arthur A. Giapes, the 


distinguished authority on military bands. 


Mr. Clappé had investigated the band 


situation at West Point thoroughly. The band of the famous Academy on one occa- 
sion in Mr. Clappé’s hearing had broken down in the middle of a simple hymn air. 
Would Congress provide the institution with a musical organization worthy of West 


Point traditions? 


Congressman Sockless Jerry listened to this folly until he could stand it no 


longer. 


“Gentlemen!” he cried indignantly. 
“Out in my town we have a brass band 
with seventeen men in it and they make 
-enough noise to fill the whole town. Now, 
what I want to know is, why does West 
Point need a larger band?” Jerry was in 


widely 


*Jerry Simpson, known under his 
sobriquet of ‘“Sockless Jerry” or ‘“Sockless 
Socrates,’’ represented Kansas a couple of 
decades ago. He has since departed to a 
better life. 


Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 











earnest and his argument doubtless 
found sympathetic lodgment in some 
Congressional breasts, but eventually 


reason ruled and the bill passed the 
House. Poor Jerry hung his head in 
shame at this token of modern decadence. 
West Point was awarded a splendid band 
over the protests of the Jerrys. This 
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CAMPANINI DECIDES 
ON MONTH OF OPERA 
AT THE LEXINGTON 


New Foreign Singers and Con- 
ductors Have Been Engaged for 
Chicago Company, It Is An- 
nounced—Galli-Curci, Muratore 
and Other Favorites Will Be 
Heard Again Next Season — 
Promises Ten-Week Season in 
New York After War — Forces 
Will Visit Many Cities During 
Winter 


N a statement given out on June 9, 

Cleofonte Campanini, director of the 
Chicago Opera Company, promised New 
York at least four weeks of opera by the 
Western company, beginning Jan. 27. 
Furthermore Mr. Campanini urged, as 
he said, by a dream he has long had 
and also by the attitude of the New 
York public, is planning for the future 


a ten weeks’ visit to this city. 

“We shall return to New York on Jan. 
27,” said Mr. Campanini, “to appear at 
the Lexington Theater. After our suc- 
cess of last season, which was our first 
appearance here, it was clear that the 
sympathy and support of New York was 
obtained. Not to return here would be 
unfair to those who so graciously sup- 
ported our endeavors. 

“At the close of the war and with the 
return of normal conditions, we may well 
be able to increase our stay here to ten 
weeks. This will divide our time equally 
between Nw ‘York and Chicago, and en- 
able us to operate on far more econom- 
ical lines. We are in no way competing 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
for I feel there is a public for both and 
that we each serve a purpose which in 
no wise interferes with the other.” 

In discussing his artists Mr. Campa- 
nini said that Mme. Galli-Curci would 
again return with the company, this time 
adding two new operas to her répertoire. 
The coloratura will be heard in Doni- 
zetti’s “Linda de Chamounis,” a réle 





often taken by Patti, and in “Crispino 
e la Comare,” by the Ricci brothers. 
Rosa Raisa is also to return, and will be 
heard for the first time here in Bellini’s 
“Norma.” Mary Garden will sing 
“Tosca” for the first time here. It is 
expected that Muratore will be heard 
in “Otello” and Rimini as Falstaff, and 
that Carolina Lazzari will appear as 
Dalilah. Stracciari and others of the 
favorite singers will also appear again. 

Several new tenors and conductors 
are to be brought to this city by the im- 
presario. “There are new tenors on my 
list, in spite of the war,” said Campa- 
nini. “I have a French tenor and two 
Italians, as well as a French mezzo- 
soprano and Italian basso-cantante, all 
artists of distinction. Their names, how- 
ever, shall not be given out before the 
pending contracts are signed. But we 
have others whom New York will rec- 
ognize, for Mr. Journet, Mr. Maguenat 
and Mr. Dufranne will return. There will 
be a new Italian conductor and a new 
Frenchman, Louis Hasselmans, who con- 
ducted at the Opéra Comique, and also 
led his own orchestra.” 

Besides special operas for individual 
singers, Mr. Campanini stated that he 
expected to give “Falstaff” and many 
other Italian works, which would range 
from “William Tell” to “Isabeau.” 

A contract for five years is held by 
the. Chicago Opera Company for the 
Lexington Theater, with the option of 
extending the time of each year’s period. 
At present alterations are being made 
in the theater, such as sinking and en- 
larging the orchestral pit and altering 
the stage to make more convenient the 
scene-shifting. 

According to the director, the Chicago 
company is arranging for twenty weeks 
of opera next year. Three weeks are to 
be spent in touring the Eastern cities 
before the regular Chicago season opens 
in November. 

Among the cities to be visited will be 
Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Paul, Denver, 
Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Houston, Fort 
Worth, Kansas City and St. Joseph. In 
these cities “Barber of Seville” will be 
presented with Galli-Curci and Stracciari 
and Mary Garden will appear in alter- 
nate performances of “Tosca” and 
“Thais.” 

After the ten-weeks’ season in Chicago 
the New York season will begin. Twenty- 
eight performances will be given here, 
seven each week. A two-weeks’ stay in 
Boston will follow. Last January the 
Chicago Opera Company netted $170,000 
in receipts from the New York season. 





BAND STIRS THRONG 
AT INITIAL CONCERT 


Edwin Franko Goldman and His 
Players Open Free Series 
at Columbia 


The New York Military Band, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor, opened its 
ten-week season at Columbia University 
on Monday evening last in brilliant fash- 
ion. From the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which preluded the printed list, to the 
playing of our anthem at the close of 
Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasy,” 
there was not a dull moment. These con- 
certs, which are to be given on the green 
at 120th Street, between Broadway and 


Amsterdam Avenue, began not outside, 
but were forced in under shelter on ac- 
count of the heavy rainstorm which came 
down on the city. However, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby whenever 
it rains the concert takes places in the 
university’s gymnasium. 

To be sure, the storm kept some per- 
sons away, but there was, nevertheless, 
a large audience on hand in the gymna- 
sium. And this audience gave Conductor 
Goldman and his men a hearty welcome. 
There was genuine applause all through 
the program and every indication of this 
series of thirty concerts being a big suc- 
cess. 

As the writer of these lines had occasion 
to say last summer, when reviewing one 
of the overa performances given then at 
Columbia, the gymnasium has acoustics 
which are far from satisfactory. And 
they are not much better, if at all, for 
band than for orchestra and singers. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Goldman gave some 
splendid performances, the Triumphal 
March from Mancinelli’s “Cleopatra,” 
Massenet’s “Phédre” Overture, the Saint- 
Saéns Prelude to “The Deluge,” a Ra- 
meau Gavotte, fantasies on the operas 
“Lohengrin” and “Aida,” Komzak’s 
waltz, “Girls of Baden,” and the Herbert 
“American Fantasy.” The band which 





he has assembled and rehearsed is an or- - 


ganization of parts. In it are some of 
the ablest solo instruments of the New 
York Philharmonic and Symphony or- 
chestras, the Metropolitan Opera House 
and Philadelphia orchestras. There is 
virtuosity in this band’s execution, a re- 
markable sonority in its tone and a 
worthy adjustment of values in its en- 
semble. The brass climaxes in the “Lo- 
hengrin” were thrilling, this section be- 
ing conspicuous for its richness. The at- 
tacks and cut-offs were firm and pre- 
cise. -Mr. Goldman revealed himself a 
conductor of marked gifts: he has un- 
usual rhythmic feeling, reads his music 
spontaneously, without affectation or ex- 
aggeration, and is delightfully free from 
the irritating mannerisms of gesture 
which conductors of bands have indulged 
in from time immemorial. There are 
some who still believe that America has 
no conductors and that we must go 
abroad for the men to lead our sym- 
phonic organizations. Even if this be 
true, we are certain that it does not 
apply to our bands. For Edwin Franko 
Goldman is a musician who is splendidly 
equipped to preside over any band in 
America or Europe. His long experience 
under master conductors when he was 
first trumpet at our Metropolitan Opera 
House has been valuable for him, for it 
has combined with his native musical 
gifts in making him a conductor of whom 
we may justly be proud. As is custo- 
mary at band concerts, he added as en- 
cores marches and intermezzos freely be- 
tween the programed works. No encore 
won more applause than George M. Co- 
han’s “Over There,” played inimitably in 
an arrangement that brought in snatches 
of “Yankee Doodle” and “Dixie” in coun- 
terpoint with the refrain. 

As soloist, Mr. Goldman presented his 
first cornetist, Ernest S. Williams, of the 
Stokowski forces. Mr. Williams disclosed 
a finished art in his playing of the “In- 
flammatus” from the Rossini “Stabat 
Mater.” His tone is golden in its purity, 
his intonation certain and, best of all, he 
phrases with excellent taste. He had a 
rousing reception and gave as an extra 
Nevin’s “The Rosary,” also beautifully 
played. 

The concert was successful in every 
way and augured well for the summer 


series, which will give much pleasure 
during the months of June, July and 
August to thousands of music-lovers in 
New York City. as Wem 





Zurich Hears “Werther” and Pelléas” for 
First Time 


At the Opera House in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, a French opera company, under the 
baton of Alexandre Jimitet-Savine, a 
Russian conductor, has attracted large 
and enthusiastic audiences, giving the 
first performances there of Massenet’s 
“Werther” and Debussy’s “Pelléas and 
Mélisande.” 





Marteau Still Held in Germany 


Information has just come to MUSICAL 
AMERICA from a reliable source that 
Henri Marteau, the French violinist, is 
still interned in Germany. His post as 
head of the violin department at the 





Royal High School in Berlin has been 
given to a young violinist of great talent, 
Adolph Busch, formerly a concertmaster 
in Vienna. 





Music Dealers in Convention Urge Ban 
on German Titles 


German titles will not be used for mu- 
sic, if publishers agree to the resolutions 
adopted on Monday by the members of 
the National Association of Sheet Music 
Dealers at the convention in New York. 

Such a move by the publishers would 
mean the music titles of all the old Ger- 
man masters will be translated. Though 
the music dealers admitted that this will 
create much confusion, they said there 
was nothing else to be done. 

In the interest of conservation the 
dealers adopted the recommendation that 
sheet music be reduced universally in 
order to effect an annual saving of 40 
per cent in paper. 





GALAXY OF STARS IN 
FESTIVAL FOR NAVY 


Alda and Caruso Head Array of 
Famous Artists in Concert 
at Metropolitan 





Rain pouring on a darkened city out- 
side; the Metropolitan Opera House 
aglow with light inside; an audience 
showing on a June evening all the well- 
known characteristics of a winter Caruso 
“first-night,” from the glittering boxes to 
the thrilled standees; the prettiest girls 
in New York selling programs in the 
aisles, and some of the greatest artists 
in the world on the stage, such were the 
features of the United States Navy Fes- 
tival concert of the National Committee 
of Music of the Department of Navy 
Recreation on June 10. 


Caruso was quite right when he re- 


marked that this occasion wouldn’t be a 
concert; it would be a concertissimo. It 
was all of that. Incidentally, when the 
great tenor’s own turn came he did what 
in him lay to add to the beauty of it all. 
With the enthusiasm, he had nothing to 
do but to show himself; and his adorers 
promptly went wild. Perhaps he has sel- 
dom sung the “Ridi, Pagliacci,’ better 
in spite of his very evident cold, and his 
two encores, demanded in defiance of a 
printed statement on the program that 
none such were allowed, were in his 
earlier and robuster manner, which 
seemed to please the adorers still more. 

Harold Bauer opened the program 
with the Liszt Etude in D _ Flat, 
played with the majesty and breadth one 
expects from Mr. Bauer. The Chopin B 
Flat Minor Scherzo was full of splendid 
tone color. Then came the quartet from 
“Rigoletto,” with Mabel Garrison, Sophie 
Braslau, Hipolito Lazaro and Pasquale 
Amato. Mischa Elman has seldom played 
more exquisitely than he did in the Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” which was 
substituted for the Gluck number. John 
McCormack’s songs were almost too 
poignant. The pathos with which the 
great Irish tenor, in manner unrivaled, 
informs his singing was never more 
marked nor more beautiful. Needless to 
say, the rule of no encore was disregard- 
ed in Mr. McCormack’s case also, and 
his “Little Mother of Mine” was more 
than applauded, it was cheered. The 
“Faust” Trio brought on Frances Alda, 
a beautiful figure in her shimmering 


white robe with blue touches and blue 
fillet in her hair. It also brought out the 
wildest enthusiasm, which de Segurola 
and Martinelli shared, especially after 
the perfect ensemble singing died away. 

A tableau, “The Ship of Liberty,” a 
stirring recitation by Ethel Barrymore, 
looking like an incarnate spirit of tri- 
umph in her flame-colored robes; an ad- 
dress by Admiral Gleaves and the auc- 


- tioning off of a program for the trifling 


sum of $17,500 by Burr McIntosh 
brought the program to its second part. 

In a tri-colored uniform, with the Stars 
and Stripes, the tri-color, and the chorus 
for background, Lucien Muratore sang 
“The Marseillaise,” and he sang it with 
an intense, suppressed fury (there is no 
other word to use) that took the song away 
from the expression of mere national as- 
piration and turned it into a French 
Hymn of Hate. Rarely has more dra- 
matic fire been flung more recklessly into 
that most dramatic of national songs. 
Muratore’s voice was at its best, and the 
version of the hymn, as played by the 
opera house orchestra and directed by 
Pierre Monteux, was wonderful in its 
orchestration. 

The “Butterfly” duet, as sung by Fran- 
ces Alda and Martinelli, directed by Gen- 
naro Papi, was a triumph of voice-blend- 
ing first, a delight of tonal beauty in it- 
self. None of the background of scenery 
was needed to produce an atmosphere of 
exotic charm; the artists’ work was all- 
sufficient. With de Luca (replacing 
Scotti), with Claudia Muzio, Lenora 
Sparkes and Martinelli, the “La Bohéme” 
Quartet which followed was a thing of 
beauty, or as much so as the composer 
has allowed perhaps. Fortunately, it may 
be, the Sextet from “Lucia,” which closed 
the remarkable program, was not doubled, 
or it might not have been the lovely bit of 
ensemble work that it was. Under Mo- 
ranzoni’s baton the last note died away 
in a beauty which for once was not 
marred by a wild scramble for the near- 
est exit. The chorus work was notable 
in this number and the effect a delight- 
ful one. 

It scarcely seems an exaggeration to 
call this whole event one of the most re- 
markable in a season which has been in 
itself remarkable. Even New York, sati- 
ated with the best, must have been satis- 
fied, instead, on this occasion. That it 
expected to be pleased was shown by the 
fact that every seat in the Opera House 
was occupied, and that the cause of mak- 
ing the sailors’ leisure time happier with 
music is richer as a result by at least 
$47,500. If “money” talks, New Yorkers 
said plainly last night just how dear to 
them is the cause for which Mme. Alda 
and her artist-confréres worked a a 





HYLAN LAUNCHES FREE 
SERIES OF CONCERTS 


Philip Berolzheimer Appointed to 
Supervise All Music in 
New York Parks 


The Park Board of New York, on June 
9, appointed Philip Berolzheimer as spe- 
cial Deputy Park Commissioner, who will 


have charge, without pay, in all the bor- 
oughs, of the new series of concerts to be 
inaugurated for all the city’s parks, and 
to be called “The Mayor Hylan People’s 
Concerts.” It was explained at the Park 
Board that the name was given to dis- 
tinguish them from the regular park con- 
cert schedule which the Park Commis- 
sioners had arranged before the plan for 
the supplemental performances was 
taken up. The new conéert plan will be 
inaugurated by a city band concert by 
the Police Department Band on the City 








Hall steps on Thursday, June 13, from 
12 to 1.30 p.m. The announcement from 
the Park Board reads: 

“The Mayor had observed the keen 
public interest shown in the work of the 
city department bands. The great pa- 
rades and other demonstrations of the 
year have had no greater attraction for 
the multitudes which have witnessed 
them than that furnished by the bands 
of music from the Police Department, the 
Fire Department and the Department of 
Street Cleaning. It is proposed to make 
these departmental musical organizations 
the basis for a much augmented pro- 
vision for public music. 

“Commissioner Berolzheimer is sure 
that the work of his committee will not 
stop with what can be done with the city 
department bands. He expects to enlist 
a support of music-lovers, amateur and 
professional alike, which will permit the 
engagement of more professional bands 
and provide vocal and other additional 
features. Among the musical celebrities 
who have promised their assistance are 
Lieut. John Philip Sousa, Dr, William C. 
Carl and Joseph Bonnet.” 
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Photo by Smedley and Nightingal« 


Here are the Six New United States Army Band Leaders Just Graduated from the “Miniature Federal Conservatory,” Governor’s Island, and the Combined Recruit and 


Student Band of the School. The graduates are sitting at the Left of Principal Arthur A. Clappé, Without Instruments. 


Some Excellent Players) May be Termed the “Subjects” Upon Which the Embryo Bandmasters Practise 


[Continued from page 1] 
happened more than twenty years ago. 
Arthur A. Clappé had won his first bat- 
tle for better bands in the United States 
Army. 





* Ak * 
A couple of weeks ago the Associated 
Press sent out this dispatch: 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Army 
General Staff has ordered, on Gen- 
eral Pershing’s recommendation, that 
all regimental bands be increased 
from twenty-eight to fifty pieces, a 
War Department announcement to- 
day says. 


The Government had recognized the 
necessity of better and more music in 
the Army! True, there was no mention 
of any provisions for providing the extra 
musicians, nor any word concerning 
qualified leaders for the enlarged bands, 
but those versed in Army matters did 
not appear particularly annoyed at these 
omissions. They know that on an island 
in New York Bay, under the gaze of 
the Statue of Liberty, there still labored 
a quiet man of soldierly bearing, a man 
of quick eye, determined lips and sensi- 
tive brow; a man who had commanded 
the respect and liking of General Wood 
and innumerable other officers and men. 
They know that this man and the insti- 
tution he commands could be depended 
upon eventually to guide the United 
States Army bands into the straight 
and narrow pathway of artistic achieve- 
ment. They know that Mr. Clappé will 
floor many a Jerry yet in the prose- 
cution of his task, the raising of the 
standard of the American band. They 
know that this unpretentious man, 
the invisible force that has motivated 
most of the band legislation efforts in 
Washington for some years will have his 
way eventually and will place American 
bands on an equal with those of England, 
Belgium, France, Italy. 


The School at the Fort 


The nucleus for enlarging the bands, 
training musicians, making band leaders, 
is located at Fort Jay, Governor’s Island, 
New York. Dr. Frank Damrosch is the 
director of the United States Army Mu- 
ic Training School, made possible by the 
Institute of Musical Art of New York 
City, and Arthur A. Clappé is the prin- 
‘ipal. The nucleus, as you will see, is 
rere. Will the Government hasten the 
lay and build the centralized national 
school on this foundation ? 


Mr. Clappé received his training at the 
Royal Military School of Music in Eng- 
land, and later made a study of the band 
n Europear countries. After an active 
‘areer he made preparations to retire 
about nine years ago. Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, however, blocked Mr. Clappé’s 
plans of peaceful seclusion on his newly 
acquired Jersey farm. Dr. Damrosch 
had conceived the idea of training mu- 
sicians as United States Army band lead- 
ers under the stewardship of the Insti- 





tute of Musical Art. He knew of Mr. 
Clappé’s unique qualifications and of his 
life-long battle for better bands. So Dr. 
Damrosch coaxed Mr. Clappé out of his 
retirement to take charge of the new 
work. In 1911 the Institute made the 
Government the gift of ten two-year 
scholarships in the band leaders’ school. 


Training Artist-Bandmasters 


We attended the sixth annual demon- 
stration concert at the Governor’s Island 
school a couple of weeks ago. We heard 
the combined recruit and student band 
of fifty pieces, conducted by five of 
the graduates, five Army men who sur- 
vived the competitive examination of two 
years ago and who have completed the 
course. Each student conducted his own 
arrangement (and, as Mr. Clappé says, a 
good band arrangement is as different 
from the ordinary transcription as a 
chromo is from an artist’s painting), ex- 
hibited his skill with the saxophone, flute, 
clarinet, trumpet, slide trombone, and 
baritone, and otherwise furnished evi- 
dence of the thoroughness and high artis- 
tic principles of their two-year inten- 
sive course. We heard the chorus and 
the orchestra players, trained at the 
school. . 

The young leaders had fine control of 
their forces; the nation will be proud to 
see these men alongside of the French, 
English, Belgian and Italian band di- 
rectors, knowing that they are worthy 
and qualified masters of the wind-band— 
and the chorus. Of the latter you will 
soon learn. 


Prerequisites for Entrance 


But let us start from the beginning 
and rapidly sketch the method of enter- 
ing the school. A musician in any army 
band, let us say, wishes to enter the an- 
nual competition. In the first place he 


ory, sight-singing, dictation, technical 
proficiency and general education. 


And Then the I. M. A.’s Gift 


The ten survivors receive the Insti- 
tute’s scholarships and the rest are sent 
back to their stations, some perhaps dis- 
couraged, some stimulated for the next 
year’s trial. 

The rigorous training schedule is de- 
signed to keep the students’ minds and 
hands occupied for eight, ten or perhaps 
twelve hours a day, perhaps more, as you 
shall see later. The course is a composite 
of English, French and German methods. 
Part of the instruction, we should add, is 
attendance at symphonic and opera per- 
formances. The Government does not 
provide funds for this vital detail, like 
other countries, but Principal Clappé has 
approached the Metropolitan Opera and 
New York ‘Symphony managements and, 
as a result, both institutions generously 
donate tickets every season to the class 
of United States Army students. As an- 
other part of their instruction the stu- 
dents are obliged to arrange programs 
and rehearse their players for the con- 
certs they conduct frequently in the New 
York public schools during the winter. 
Principal Clappé is a severe and uncom- 
promising taskmaster who accepts no 
excuse for unfinished or careless work. 
The soldier-students never flinch, how- 
ever; in fact, one of the most signifi- 
cant evidences of the seriousness per- 
meating the school is the good-willed 
discipline throughout. It must be re-- 
membered that Mr. Clappé is a civilian. 
His assistant, William C. White, ranks 
as band leader in the Army and is a 
graduate of the I. M. A. The students, 
while ranking as sergeants, have little 
or no time to exercise military authority 
over the “subjects” they practice upon, 
the players in the Recruit Band. The 














@ ‘‘For God’s Sake, Gentlemen, Don’t Repeat Canada’s Mistake and Allow 
Your Band Musicians to Enter Battle as Stretcher-Bearers!’’ —and The 
American War College Heeded the Warning. 


q A Little School Under the Gaze of the Statue of Liberty is Training a 
Handful of Musicians as U. S. Army Band Leaders. 
Miniature Federal Conservatory? 


@ ‘‘The Real Voice of the Wind Band is Rarely Heard in this Country.’’ 


@ ‘‘The Perfect Band is as Individual, Sensitive and Artistically Satisfying 
as a Fine Symphony Orchestra.’’ 


@ Wanted: An Army Music Administrator. 


Who Supports the 
Why, a Private Institution! 














must have a thorough knowledge of 
one band instrument. Then he answers 
some preliminary questions, prepared by 
Mr. Clappé every June. The papers 
finally reach the principal and he is en- 
abled to select the most promising can- 
didates. The contestants, perhaps sixty 
or seventy, after the strict routine of 
procedure is followed cut, are summoned 
to appear before Mr. Clappé in October 
for the final ordeal, at the Government’s 
He catechizes the men in the- 


expense. 


simple explanation is that every man in 
contact with the school conceives a liking 
for the master. 


After Graduation—What? 


Now, what happens to these well- 
schooled, experienced musicians, these 
thoroughly equipped band leaders? Of 
course, they immediately are given com- 
missions and stationed where they can 
practise their musico-military profes- 
sion? No, dear reader, there are no re- 


The Musicians (Among Whom are 


wards like this awaiting these expen- 
sively trained wind-band specialists, not 
as yet, although there is excellent assur- 


ance that almost any day Congress may 


report favorably upon the bill, fathered, 
of course, by Clappé, which guarantees 
the leaders a modicum of belated recogni- 
tion in the form of a lieutenancy. If the 
Jerrys do not prevail, Mr. Clappé will 
win this battle, too. 

Musicians and others have been for 
years voicing their indignation on the 
Government’s shabby treatment of its 
music corps, so we need not enlarge 
upon the theme here. No second lieu- 
tenant of ninety days’ hatching is per- 
mitted to regard the musician conduct- 
in his regiment’s band as his social, 
intellectual or military equal. The leader 
has been a sort of outcast, neither offi- 
cer nor enlisted man, and at the mercy 
of any superior’s whim. 

If the colonel’s wife or little boy fails 
to agree with Band Leader Blanco’s 
method of directing a waltz—or parting 
his hair—he might as well be resigned, 
or—well, let us leave a gap here, for it 
seems just now that Congress will really 
correct at least one unspeakable injus- 
tice to the army band leader. 


The “Male of the Musical Species” 


Perhaps one reason to account for the 
country’s ungallant attitude toward its 
musical forces is the “sex” of the band. 

“The wind-band,” said Mr. Clappé to 
us the other day, when we surprised 
him by a visit, “represents the male ele- 
ment, while the orchestra may be re- 
garded as the female. In the orchestra 
we have the refinement, the delicacy and 
the sensitiveness of the female; in the 
band the strength, the virility and 
refinement of the male However, the 
band, its music and the potentialities 
have been so little understood in this 
country that attention has been devoted 
almost exclusively to a single male ele- 
ment of the wind-band organization— 
strength. We are familiar with the 
results of this neglect and we attribute 
the brassy blare of the average band to 
the imperfection of the composite instru- 
ment! Occasionally, very occasionally, 
we hear a genuine, properly balanced 
band, with its remarkably rich and ex- 
quisite color combination, as responsive, 
poised and sensitive as a symphony or- 
chestra—and we learn to know the real 
voice of the band. 

“Unfortunately the American band is 
patterned on German lines, making prin- 
cipally for noise. We have not the re- 
fined reeds of the Belgian and French 
bands, nor the brass for which the Eng- 
lish are famous. In a word, the Amer- 
ican band is only in its infancy. We 
have some magnificent organizations, of 
course, but these are all too few. 


The Orchestra’s Limitations 


“The band is peculiarly fitted to thrive 
in the United States. The season of the 
orchestra is brief, occupying only a small 
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part of the year. The orchestra, sensi- 
tive female that she is, is severely, han- 
dicapped. She must be housec in an 
auditorium and a certain temperature 
must be maintained, otherwise she will 
be moody and unresponsive. Take her 
in the open-air and she feels self-con- 
scious and out of place. The element 
that make the orchestra an orchestra, the 
string choir, is almost stilled by the con- 
tact of outdoors. This is natural; the 
field of the string band is narrowly re- 
stricted; it is an injustice to the orches- 
tra to expect it to function properly out- 
side of its sphere. 

“The season of the band is never over; 
if organized as it,should be, the wind- 
band is qualified” to give indoor con- 
certs which are as individual, satisfy- 
ing and exacting artistically as those of 
the string band. I do not say that we 
hear often such band concerts, but there 
is no reason why we should not. 


“Supreme Musical Educator” 


“The band is the supreme musical edu- 
cator. It speaks to tens of thousands, 


in all matters relating to music in the 
army. 

2. Expansion of the Army Music 
Training School so as to ow broaden 
its scope. 


The Way to Efficiency 


It seems plain that all army musical 
activities should be placed under the 
direction of one authority, a musician, 
of course, who is empowered by his rank 
to enforce his rulings. This officer, 
ranking perhaps as a major-general or 
brigadier-general, would be above un- 
warranted interference and could con- 
sequently solve many vexing administra- 
tion and personal problems. We learn 
on unquestionable authority, for exam- 
ple, that some newly created song leaders 
and the band leaders at the various sta- 
tions are frequently in serious and un- 
comfortable disagreement. Again, the 
leaders are in conflict with officers, with 
all the advantage on the side of the lat- 
ter. (Let it be marked well that the 
Clappé curriculum includes training in 
singing and choral leading.) 

General Leonard Wood believed that 
the school at Governor’s Island should 


needed then in scores, to-day they are 
required in hundreds. Yet the admin- 
istrative machinery is the same as when 
we had a band system of tiny propor- 
tions—and there seems no immediate 
prospect of any change. 

The changes in the make-up of the 
bands now advocated by General Persh- 
ing embody the recognition of some prin- 
ciples of paramount artistic importance. 
An understanding of certain of these 
fundamentals is necessary for a clear 
conception of the band problem. Mr. 
Clappé’s chapter on “Wind-Band Forma- 
tion” in his text-book, “The Wind-Band 
and Its Instruments” is extremely help- 
ful in this regard: 


The Gist of the Matter 


“The orchestra, through length of 
years of service and writings of great 
composers, has acquired a settled or con- 
ventional form,” says Mr. Clappé. “The 
band, younger in the art world, never 
taken seriously by the masters, is still 
chaotic, no agreement having yet been 
reached as to numbers, combinations of 
individual or families of instruments 
requisite to create an organization, that 


“The employment of reed instrument 
in our army bands is a concession to mili 
tary social requirement. It being ad 
mitted that such is necessary—and ther 
can be no doubt on that point—the bette 
way to meet it would be to increase th: 
strength of our army bands to fort, 
players, which number would allow fo: 
a properly balanced reed section an 
make the band tonally strong enough t 
meet all demands on the march. 


Our Dismal Concert Bands 


“On the other hand, there exist con 
cert bands, so-called, in which the assort 
ment of instruments appear to have been 
drawn together for variety and without 
consideration of appropriateness. Bands 
of more or less reputation, awarded by 
an uncritical public, are not uncommon 
in which we find incomplete families of 
reed instruments, for instance, clarinets 
without their alto, bass and contra-bass 
kin, arid E-flat alto saxophones, lacking 
their complement of soprano, baritone 
and bass. Again, trumpets are rarely 
found, and certain valuable members of 
the saxhorn family, as well as the flugel 
horn, are actually tabooed. 








while the orchestra is limited to the 
capacity of a concert hall. The great 
‘Caliban’ masque in New York and the 
gigantic pageant in the Yale bowl at 
New Haven gave this country a glimpse 
of unexplored regions in the civic music 
field. When these events are developed 
farther beyond the experimental stage 
in this country the band will find new 
opportunities. These spectacles, like out- 
door opera performances, are coming to 
their own. To meet the situation we 
must be awakened to the possibilities of 
the band. 

“Do I believe in music in the public 
schools? Certainly I do. I want to see 
our children trained thoroughly in music 
—and trained by musicians of undoubted 
ability and exceptionally high artistic 
standards.” 


Creating Musical “Reserves” 


Is Mr. Clappé interested in training 
children? He evolved a complete work- 
ing plan several years ago, which, in 
brief, is a practical method of training 
youngsters as instrumental players. Four 
hundred boys would be equipped and 
educated for the band in the Government 
conservatory proposed by Mr. Clappé. 
Thus the Government would always be 
assured of a reserve of excellent musi- 
cians, both players and leaders. The 


bill prepared by Mr. Clappé was quashed 
in Congress by some Jerry. 

Recognition of the army band, you 
have observed, depends largely upon two 
essentials, which may be grouped as fol- 
lows: 

1. Centralization of artistic authority 











A Peace time View of the United States Army Bandmasters’ School at Governor’s 
Island. Observe the Difference in the Uniforms and the Somewhat Smaller 


Size. 
Front Row on Left. 
Military Bands.” 


Graduates (Some of Whom are Now in France) Are the First Five in 
Portrait at Left, Arthur A. Clappé, “Father of U. S. 
Left, Dr. Frank Damrosch, Head of the Institute of Mu- 


sical Art, Which Supports Uncle Sam’s Training School 


be under the control of a captain and he 
recommended that this grade be given to 
Principal Clappé. General Wood’s rec- 
ommendation was based on the present 
size of the school—eleven students and 
thirty-seven pupils (recruits). When 
the institute’s unit is expanded and sup- 
ported by the Government, as it should 
be, the rank would probably be propor- 
tionately advanced, if we apply General 
Wood’s logical principle. 


No Minutes to Lose 


Imperative action is needed if Gen- 
eral Pershing’s recent orders are to be 
complied with to the degree compatible 
with military efficiency. This is no time 
for the experimentations of theorists. A 
word from Washington and the present 
miniature school can be expanded to 
meet the situation. No good reasons 
have ever been advanced why the tested 
institution at Fort Jay cannot be en- 
larged on the practical economical basis 
already worked out to the smallest de- 
tail; truly it is almost inconceivable that 
the ‘project should be blocked by official 
inertia. 


Metamorphosis Brought About by the 
War 


General Pershing’s recommendation 
calls for bands of fifty members. When 
the United States entered the war there 
were seventy-six bands in the army, one 
to each regiment of 1200 men in the 
army, composed theoretically of 100,000. 
To-day the Army is enormously larger 
and the number of bands correspondingly 
increased, at least so we are given to 
understand. If the demand for compe- 
tent leaders was urgent in 1916, it is 
pressing to-day. If musicians were 





shall, to their limitations, fulfill the de- 
mands of art and become satisfying to 
composers and connoisseurs. 

“Every bandmaster appears to be a 
law unto himself in the matter of tonal 
balance and proprieties (or impro- 
prieties) of band formation. Few, if 
any, recognize that homogenity can only 
be accomplished by philosophical con- 
sideration of the mechanical, acoustical 
nature of wind instruments, as well! as 
the aesthetic quality of their tones, and 
the adaptation of the principles gained 
from such consideration to the elements 
of the organizations under their control. 

“The nearest approach to established 
order is to be found among government 
or military bands, so called. But even 
there, if we take a survey of the usage 
in different countries, we shall find wide 
divergencies. Regulation by law of the 
number of players and instrumentation 
is the prerogative of governments, but 
that the same is appropriate or logical, 
view by art standards, is a wide-open 
question. Bands formed for military 
service should be distinguished by virile 
sonority. For that reason it might be 
supposed that brass-wind and percussion 
instruments exclusively would be em- 
ployed. Yet what do we find? 

“In American government bands, reg- 
ulated at twenty-four members, are em- 
ployed about three-fourths brass, never 
organized with consideration for family 
grouping, and one-fourth reed, including 
piccolo, which gives just sufficient reed 
color to disturb and, of course, not 
enough to be of artistic value. Further, 
from the point of view of virility, the 
army band loses about one-sixth of its 
tone power by the incorporation of the 
‘reed’ element. 











“The military bands, so-called, of our 
towns and villages, are nondescript or- 
ganizations. They are more often than 
not the manifestation of good will toward 
musie on the part of certain members of 
the community, but just as frequently 
they are exhibitions of the inefficacy of 
good-will without proper’ direction. 
Cacophony is hardly the term to apply 
to the performance of many of them; 
the noise in a boiler-maker’s shop is har- 
mony by comparison. 


Where Blame Belongs 


“And yet the fault is hardly theirs. 
Rather is it attributable to lack of in- 
struction, example and indifference of 
a public that has yet failed to perceive 
the art potentialities latent in the wind- 
band. If indifference of the public must 
be condemned, the obtuseness and lack of 
foresight on the part of composers of 
note are worthy of double condemnation; 
for in these days, when a high degree 
of perfection obtains throughout the sev- 
eral groups of instruments from which 
an excellent wind-band might be formed, 
more than equal in musical resources 
with the orchestra, their failure to write 
for such is obviously gross neglect, for 
which the only excuse that may bé of- 
fered in extenuation is want of prece- 
dent.” 

Want of precedent. What wealth of 
information is concealed in this phrase! 
If any precedent-seeking official, how- 
ever, must invoke the past let him listen 
to this official recognition of army music 
in one branch, back in 1902. The late 
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: an alto aspire to soar among the high 
oices, the sheep are divided from the 
-oats by the simple device of blue ribbon 
ashes for the sopranos and pink for the 
iltos. 

We missed the first evening’s concert 
eeause Josie, the faithful flivver, had 
njudiciously collected a tack in her front 
ire. About the time we should have 
en listening. to Horatio Parker’s 
‘Dream of Mary” we were sitting on a 
newly oiled road wrestling with that tire. 
We emerged from the struggle minus a 
finger nail and hopelessly late for the 
concert, but knowing that we were in- 
ieed the masters of our fate and cap- 
tains of our Ford. 

The second evening’s offering was 
Verdi’s Requiem, Dr. Arthur Mees, con- 
ductor. Everybody “just loved” the 
quartet, Florence Hinkle, Sophie Bras- 
lau, Lambert Murphy and _ Herbert 
Witherspoon. But the chorus was hap- 
piest when it had the stage to itself, 
and could sing, with heart and soul, the 
enthusiasm which welled up and threat- 


late, whose personality hides behind a 
cold panoply of sartorial correctitude on 
common days, striking awe into the 
hearts of the buttonless, Henry Hadley 
was most lovably shirt-sleeved and quite 
humanly perspiring. But the orchestra 
was his, devotedly, to a man—he had 
no need for the chilly dignity of a cut- 
away to gain their respect and co-opera- 
tion. His conducting has unmistakably 
the orchestral timbre, that rarest and 
last gift of the Anglo Saxon. 

Then came other works, Chadwick’s 
“Tam O’Shanter” and a couple of songs 
from Victor Herbert’s “Eileen.” Lam- 
bert Murphy and Mabel Garrison sang 
the “Love Duet,” then Mr. Murphy stood 
up to go through his solo. Suddenly it 
was discovered that he had spent many 
good hours studying the wrong solo! 
Unconfused and undismayed, he read the 
correct solo at sight, then retired from 
the world to “work it up” for the per- 
formance. By evening he had so thor- 
oughly mastered the new solo that it ap- 
peared to be almost memorized, no slight 
test of his excellent musicianship. 

Everybody had a splendid time that 
final evening. We feasted on orchestral 
music until we all had musical indi- 
gestion. But Winsted, Torrington, Salis- 
bury, Canaan and Norfolk were sorry 
when it was all over at 11 o’clock. For 


it will be a year before the Five Towns 
have such a spread of music again. 





Samuel Carr, President of the New England Conservatory of Music, Maud Powel, 
the Violinist, and George W. Chadwick, Dean of American Composers 


ened to overflow at times. Countenances 
glowed with excitement, earnest eyes 
watched intently every motion of Dr. 
Mees’ baton, and he, hissing for pianis- 
simi, rising on tiptoe for crescendi, root- 
ing like a baseball fan, directing “with 
his hands and his feet and his face,” 
swept his faithful company triumphantly 
“over the top” to a victorious finish. 


At Hadley’s Rehearsal 


Next morning we went to a rehearsal 
of Henry Hadley’s symphony. The sun- 
light poured down, sparkling and cham- 
pagne colored, the air was fuH of the 
smell of pines as we strolled past White- 
house, the Villa Wahnfried of this 
“American Bayreuth,” over the plushy 
lawns, down the long walks of peony 
and phlox, to the Music Shed, where the 
rehearsal was already in full swing. The 
amber sunlight paled the electric lights 
in the shed, a bare long building, rough 
and plain, yet carrying the faintest 
whisper .to its farthest corner without 
difficulty. Henry Hadley, the immacu- 


At 3 o’clock the next morning we set 
out for Boston. 
CONSTANCE R. GIDEON. 


A Momentous Event 


I wish to add a word to Mrs. Gideon’s 
impressions of the Norfolk Festival. In 
happier times I have been an enthu- 
siastic attendant on the Mozartfeier in 
Salzburg, the Wagnerfest at Bayreuth, 
the Passionspiel at Oberammergau. 
None of these world famed gatherings 
surpassed the three days’ festival in 
the Music Shed at little Norfolk, Conn., 
in physical beauty or in musical excel- 
lence. None of them equalled it in genu- 
ine exaltation, in pious devotion to artis- 
tic perfection. 

True to its tradition established as 
long ago as the year 1899 and always 
strictly adhered to, the festival focuses 
interest not on famous stars but on the 
chorus. Stars vocal and instrumental, 
stars of the first magnitude, shone 
brightly in the firmament, it is true; 
Mabel Garrison, Sydney Thompson 
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Adjutant-General. H. C. Corbin in his 
annual report sixteen years ago said: 

“The instruction of our men in vocal 
numbers would be a step in the direction 
of content and better discipline.” 


Music: Morale-Builder 


Speaking of the morale-building value 
of music, let us recall a recent episode in 
the United States War College at Wash- 
ington. em 

A Canadian staff officer appeared be- 
fore the distinguished American com- 
manders of our forces. 


“For God’s sake, gentlemen,” he 
pleaded, “don’t repeat Canada’s mistake! 
We permitted our band musicians to 
enter the battle as_ stretcher-bearers. 
You know what happened. Our regi- 
ments were cut up and we lost most of 
our musicians. You can imagine the 
desolation of our men without their 
music; it was a serious matter, gentle- 
men.” 

And recently—this is probably the 
first announcement—the American War 
College ordered that American band mu- 
sicians be relieved from duties as 
stretcher-bearers. 

The Jerrys are passing away! 

















The Music Shed at Norfolk, Conn., Where the Famous Festivals Are Held Annually 


(reader), Walter Greene (substituting 
for Carl Formes), three boy soloists 
from All Angels, New York; Florence 
Hinkle Witherspoon, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Sophie Braslau, Lambert Murphy, 
Maud Powell. The Moon, mistress of 
romance and symbol of beauty, was rep- 
resented by the musical creators, George 
Chadwick, Horatio Parker, David Stan- 
ley Smith, Henry Hadley. But the Pole 
Star, the ruler of Norfolk Festival des- 
tiny, was the chorus of half a thousand 
voices, and its mariner, the veteran 
Arthur Mees. 


New Works Introduced 


~The following works, written for the 
Norfolk Festival, were played for the 
first time anywhere: “Verdun,” an 
orchestral work in two movements, by 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford; “Land of 
Our Hearts,” a chorus for mixed voices 
and orchestra, by George W. Chadwick; 
“The Dream of Mary,” a morality for 
solo voices, chorus, children’s chorus and 
congregation, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, by Horatio Parker; Symphony No. 
2, in D Major, by David Stanley Smith. 

The following works, written for pre- 
vious festivals, were repeated: Festival 
Chorale, by Battell; “The Bamboula” 
Rhapsodic Dance, by Coleridge-Taylor; 
“Tam O’Shanter,” by Chadwick, and one 
of the most interesting items of the en- 
tire cycle, Symphony No. 4, by Henry 
Hadley. This Symphony is in _ four 
movements, called respectively “North,” 
“Kast,” “South” and “West.” It was 
written for the festival of 1911. Though 
the most convincing writing is that in 
the second movement, where the mystic 
longing of the Orient is pictured in a 
melody of remarkable beauty contrasted 
with a dance rhythm that might have 


turned the audience into’ whirling 
dervishes anywhere but in respectable 
New England, the last movement, 


“West,” is the real climax of the sym- 
phony. 

Its “directness, confidence and surety 
are a reflex of Mr. Hadley’s own con- 
tact with the Pacific Coasters, whose mu- 
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and for the preservation of universal 
liberty,” and a group of short pieces, 
chief of which was an admirable ar- 
rangement for violin and orchestra of 
American and _ MIndian airs. Maud 
Powell, responsible for all the arrange- 
ments except that of Cadman’s “Little 
Virefly,” played with a lovely tone and 
a very profound understanding of the 
folklike tunes she chose to honor. 
There was an excellent orchestra of 
seventy-five players from New York, se- 
lected by Henry P. Schmitt. These were 
augmented for the “Dies Irae” in the Re- 
quiem Mass by a set of ten players of 
brass instruments. There, my “word” 
is a many syllabled one, I fear. But it 
was a grand occasion and must not be 
slighted. HENRY L. GIDEON. 





Monteux’s Name Again Mentioned in 
Boston Symphony Conductorship Race 


The name of Pierre Monteux, French 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has again come to the fore 
among the possible candidates for the 
successorship to Dr. Karl Muck’s place 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It is alluded to by Max 
Smith, music critic of the New York 
American, who gave the matter consider- 
able prominence in his weekly musical 
review on Sunday. About a month ago 
MusIcAL AMERICA mentioned M. Mon- 
teux’s name among those who were be- 
ing considered for the post. M. Mon- 
teux then sent a communication to this 
paper in which he denied that he enter- 
tained any ambition to leave the Metro- 
politan until the completion of his con- 
tract, which, he said, he did not regard 
as a “scrap of paper.” According to 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Monteux is “now the 
favorite choice of the Board of Trustees 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra.” 





Dr. Muck Leads Orchestra Again, This 
Time in Internment Camp 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., is now rejoicing in a 
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A Group of Festival Enthusiasts. 


Among Others Assembled Here Are Henry P. 


Schmitt, Maud Powell, Charles L. Safford, William H. Humiston, and Marcia 


Van Dresser 


sical destinies he was influencing at the 
time. At the close of the performance 
on Thursday night he was most en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

The other features of the three days’ 
program were Horatio Parker’s “The 
Red Cross Spirit Speaks,” superbly sung 
by Sophie Braslau; Verdi’s “Requiem,” 
performed “to honor the memory of the 
officers, soldiers and sailors who have 
fallen in the.service of their country, 


second orchestra, under no less distin- 
guished leadership than that which for- 
merly directed the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Dr. Karl Muck, recently in- 
terned as a dangerous enemy alien, is 
training an orchestra of thirty-five 
pieces, recently organized, for the diver- 
sion of the 600 prisoners. A real com- 
petition is anticipated between Dr. 
Muck’s organization and the first one, 
formed a long time ago. 
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ITALIAN ARTISTS — 
HONOR SUPERHEROES 
IN MILAN CONCERT 


Musical Ceremony in Teatro dal 
Verme Dedicated to Men of 
Allied Forces Who Have Won 
Medals for Supreme Deeds of 
Valor — Serafin Conducts Or- 
chestral and Choral Forces in 
Spectacular Event — Toscanini 
Concludes His Cycle of War 
Relief Benefits — “ Lodoletta”’ 
Has First Local Hearing — Pini 
Corsi, Noted Basso-Comico, 
Well Remembered by New 
York Opera-goers Passes Away 

Milan, May 15, 1918. 


BRILLIANT assembly of musicians 

gathered together on April 14 to 
mark the ceremony of investing with 
their laurels Italian and other Allied sol- 
diers who in the three years of war have 
won the most coveted of all military 
honors: the gold medal. The Teatro 
dal Verme, which has been closed to oper- 
atic performances since last November, 
reopened its doors again to stage this cere- 
mony. The gold medal is conferred only 
for acts of the most conspicuous bravery. 
Only two out of a total of twenty-five 
privates and “non-coms” who had earned 
the decoration survived to bear witness 
to their heroic deeds, and one of these, a 
corporal, was present at the ceremony. 
King Victor Emanuel had delegated Gen- 
eral Angelotti, commanding the Milan 
Army Corps, to represent him. The Gov- 
ernment was represented by the Hon. 
Gallenga. All the generals residing in 
Milan, many. deputies, senators and the 
Allied commanders also assisted. Four 
boxes, decorated with flags, contained 
the consuls of the Allied nations. 

The ceremony opened with the playing 
of the national and Allied hymns. A 
film entitled “The Preparation of the 
American Army” was then projected for 
the first time in Italy. ‘This film was 
intensely admired and applauded. The 
entire production was accompanied by 
appropriate, characteristic excerpts of 
American music executed with much 
slancio by the orchestra conducted by 
Maestro Nini. The last pictures, which 
portrayed the magnificent work done in 
Italy by the American Red Cross, were 
accompanied by a chant for two voices 
called “Charity,” composed by Maestro 
Nini expressly for the occasion. Sila 
Conti Varesi and Arduina Spangaro 
were the singers. A few words of rec- 
ognition will not be out of place even in 
a musical journal such as MUSICAL 
AMERICA. It may be said that perhaps 
very many Americans themselves have 
but the faintest idea of the good work 
that has been and is being done in Italy 
by the American Red Cross, whose am- 
bulances, rolling canteens, rest houses 
and nurses’ homes are familiar, outstand- 
ing features to-day in both military and 
civil life in Italy. The fine young fel- 
lows composing the four sections sta- 
tioned at this front have ingratiated 
themselves with the civil and the mili- 
tary. They are familiar figures in 
Milan. A ringing word of praise is also 
due to the officers commanding the Milani 
headquarters of the American Red Cross, 
who with Major Macdonough at their 
head—Captains Regis Poste, Norrie, 
Moore, Bywater and Lieutenant Moore 
keep the “boys” amply supplied with the 
multifarious needs in the execution of 
Italy knows and is grate- 
fully appreciative of the great efforts of 
this noble institution; she will not forget. 

Some speeches followed, and Colonel 
Cavallini read out the names of the 
heroes. The only one present received 
a veritable storm of applause; flowers in 
abundance were showered on him. Be- 
sides the twenty-five Italians, the Colonel 
read out the names of five French and 
some British soldiers who had won the 
prize. 

The audience then settled down to the 
enjoyment of the musical program, a 
worthy complement to the imposing 





ceremony. Maestro Serafin took the 
baton. Himself a soldier, he has always 
wished that his orchestra should be com- 
prised of soldiers and, in fact, the or- 
chestra assembly now under his com- 
mand was dressed in grey-green. The 
Overture of Rossini’s “Italiana in Al- 
geri,” Catalani’s “Danza delle Ondine” 
from “Loreley” and the Preludio from 
the same composer’s “Edmea” were in- 
terpreted to peffection. The~next two 
pieces, Preludio of Moussorgski’s ‘“Ko- 
vantcina,” set to orchestra by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and Dvorak’s “Danza Slava” 
came as a novelty to the Milanese. 

A large chorus gave the ensemble of 
the Prologo from “Mefistofele” and the 
“Inno delle Nazioni” of Verdi. 
women comprising the feminine part of 
the chorus sang the “Coro delle Fila- 
trici” of “Edmea.” The soloists, also 
soldiers, appeared on the stage in their 
grey-green uniforms. Merli, the tenor, 
sang the solo parts of the “Hymn of the 
Nations.” Despite the inclemencies 
which the famous baritone, Carlo Galeffi, 
has encountered on the heights of the 
terrible Grappa Mountain, his tones 
rang true as ever with that remarkable, 
flowing timbre which has been the char- 
acteristic charm of his exceptional voice. 
In Italy he is considered to be the finest 
baritone. He sang the aria from the 
third act of “Ernani” and the “Cava- 
tina” from “Barbiere di Siviglia.” The 
well-known basso, Cirino, distinguished 
himself in the solo of the Prologo of 
“Mefistofele.” These two singers then 
sang the duet, “Suoni la tromba” from “I 
Puritani.” 


“Lodoletta’s” Local Premiére 


The first performance in Milan of 
Mascagni’s “Lodoletta” was given at the 
Lirico Theater on the evening of May 14. 
The new opera was given a good recep- 
tion. The “Serenata delle fate,’ sung 
by a chorus of children, stood out con- 
spicuously and was much applauded. 
The opera requires several hearings to 
grasp the innermost intentions of the 
profound ‘Mascagni. Cav. Beniamino 
Gigli, whose artistic status in Italy is 
growing in leaps and bounds, was F'lam- 
men and Lodoletta was impersonated by 
Caracciolo Armani. 

The series of concerts organized by 
Arturo Toscanini at the large hall of the 
Verdi Conservatorium terminated on the 
twelfth. The refined choice of programs 
and the magnetic maestro were a con- 
stant draw, as well as the knowledge 
that the proceeds were to be devoted to 
the subsidizing of needy artists and mu- 
sicians. The burden incidental to the 
organizing of this cycle of twelve con- 
certs fell.on Toscanini, the originator of 
the move. Some particular admirers of 
the maestro struck upon the happy idea 
of presenting him with a souvenir, a 
lasting gift to record his efforts in this 
humane field. On this, however, he came 
down with unusual firmness. His best 
reward, he considered, had been the 
pleasure of conducting to full, apprecia- 
tive houses significant of full tiers: the 
direct object of the endeavor. Following 
in the immediate wake of the series came 
two popular concerts. The aggregate 
receipts of the fourteen concerts came 
to well over $30,000, which will be equi- 
tably distributed in monthly instalments 
to the needier artists. 

The “Madrigal Group” of the Royal 
Verdi Consérvatorium, conducted by 
Maestro Bartoli, gave an interesting con- 
cert on April 14 at the “Societa del 
Quartetto.” Numerous works from the 
second half of the sixteenth century and 
the first half of the seventeenth century, 
comprising madrigals, motets and songs, 
were given. Much applause greeted the 
several “Villanelle” and “Ballate,” as 
well as the graver and more sober forms, 
including two fine motets of Palestrina. 

The Quartet Society gave its fourth 
concert in the hall of the Royal Con- 
servatorium on April 22. Performers 
were Lonati, pianist, and Miss Spera, 
violinist. Lonati, an established favor- 
ite of this public, was at his best when 
playing the Concerto No. 6 in C Minor 
of Mozart. Miss Spera played a Con- 
certo of Nardini, with accompaniment of 
stringed instruments and organ; Paga- 
nini’s Concerto No. 1 with piano accom- 
paniment; a Mozart Rondo, a Beethoven 
Romanza and other minor pieces of the 
seventeenth century. Miss Spera is a 
fine violinist, possessing exceptional 
technique. Both she and Lonati were 
heartily applauded. The accompanying 
orchestra was conducted by Maestro 
Polo. 


A Distinguished Woman 


Antonietta De Isaia Lanzarini, the 
pianist-composer, has been exceptionally 
active lately with concert-conferences in 
various cities of Italy. In commemora- 
tion of Debussy she gave a conference 
in Bologna on April 28 with the aid of 
Anna Lagarde, soprano. The program 
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JOHN C. FREUND SPEAKS IN ARDMOR;: 


Pennsylvania Audience Applauds Editor of “Musical America’? Wt, ,<, 
Public Spirit Is Warmly Praised by S. Edgar Downs, Superin: -,- 


dent of Education 


RDMORE, PA., June 8—In the audi- 
torium of the high school here, on 
Friday night, a considerable audience, 
together with a number of the high 


school children, assembled to hear a mu- 
sical entertainment and an address by 
John C. Freund, the noted Editor of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, who had come on the 
invitation of S. Edgar Downs, Super- 
intendent of Education, and the other 
school authorities. A number of local 
musicians and others who had come on 
from Philadelphia were present, among 
them being Arthur Judson, manager of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
and Mrs. Judson. 

The musical entertainment consisted 
of a performance by the high school or- 
chestra, which showed considerable pro- 
ficiency. It was followed by a number 
of choruses by the high school girls, led 
by Laura V. Staley, the Supervisor of 
Music. 

The speaker was introduced by Super- 
intendent Downs, who said that Mr. 
Freund had probably done more for mu- 
sical progress in this country than any 
other man that he could name. Mr. 
Downs referred to the public spirit that 
Mr. Freund has shown, and more par- 
ticularly to his courage in exposing the 
evils to which the thousands of our young 
people were subjected who used to go to 
Europe in search of a musical educa- 
tion and what was called “atmosphere.” 
He described how Mr. Freund had been 
subjected to a great deal of abuse, much 
controversy had arisen, but that now the 


situation was thoroughly understov: 

the day of vindication had come. He |)., 
said that Mr. Freund had been a ; «,, 
force in encouraging those who ar jp. 
terested in music, particularly in th. jy. 
troduction of music into the public s. \,, 
system. . 

Mr. Freund was received with : °¢,; 
cordiality by the audience, the y jn> 
people of the high school rising ji) }. 
honor. His address followed the  ¢x 
on which he has been speaking for nm. 
time past. In referring to the que. :joy 
as to the necessity of going to Eu oj. 
for an education, he said of course -},; 
matter had been shelved for the | 1. 
through the war, but that it wa yp, 
longer necessary. He then read a. ¢. 
gram from New York, which had | ¢¢) 
sent him, stating how former Am js. 
sador James W. Gerard, at the dinn: » «; 
the Biltmore of some seven hundred | ¢\e. 
gates to the annual convention of th» 
piano and allied industries, had st:te; 
that Mr. Freund’s contention was j\sti- 
fied, from his personal knowledge, 
that the agitation that Mr. Freund ha 
started some years ago, exposing the « on- 
ditions under which young Americ:ns 
— their studies in Berlin was justi- 
ried. 

Mr. Freund spoke for over an jou 
and a half. He was frequently inter. 
rupted by applause and laughter as lh» 
made his various points. His eloquent 
peroration, when he referred to the wa; 
and the issues involved, created a deep 
impression. At the close he was re 
warded by a long-continued applause. 





consisted exclusively of music by De- 
bussy, four songs and seven pianoforte 
pieces, each of which Miss De Isaia pre- 
ceded by a short explanatory talk. This 
young lady is a genius in the true mean- 
ing of the word. The fact of her being 
a woman is a great handicap as far as 
forging her way successfully into musi- 
cal circles in Italy is concerned, where 
female endeavor is considered somewhat 
in the light of an intrusion, no matter 
what talent there might be. 

At the Chiarello Theater in Turin 
there was a good season in March and 
April. The principal artists were Bonci, 
Rebonato, Molinari, Pareto, Ferraris. 
The operas given were “Barbiére di 
Siviglia,” “Elisir d’Amore,” “Mignon,” 
“Traviata,” “Matrimonio Segreto.” Need- 
less to say that with such artists the sea- 
son was a complete success. 


Claudio Monteverde Concert 


The association, “Fratelli d’Italia,” has 
organized at the hall of the Royal Verdi 
Conservatorium a series of concerts des- 
tined to cultivate the more intimate ac- 
quaintance of the first glories of Italian 
musical art. Maestro Orefice made a 
speech in which he outlined the life and 
works of Monteverde, pointing out the 
post which should be assigned to this 
great composer as being among the orig- 
inators of melodramatic music. Then 
followed the interpretation of several 
pieces taken from “Orfeo,” “Arianna,” 
“Incoronazione di Poppea,” sung’ by 
Sammarco, Adami and Ruini-Cambon. 
Maestro Bossi was the organist. 

Maestro Serafin conducted a concert 
given at the Hall of the Royal Conserva- 
torium on May 10 for war orphans. An 


interesting item was a new “Stabat 
Mater” of Tarenghi, composed for 
female voices (solos and chorus), 


stringed orchestra, harp and organ. The 
outstanding features of this work were 
the solo for mezzo-soprano, “O dolce 
madre,” and a trio, “Ah!, tu, che delle 
vergini,” finely sung by Frascani, Russ 
and Garrea. The composer received 
many congratulatory calls. The rest of 
the program consisted of a Sonata for 
piano by Moroni, a Violin Concerto, 
beautifully played by Professor Ranzato, 
the Scala soloist, and various songs of 
Salerni and of Delacchi, all of which 
were amply applauded. 

Pini Corsi, the most celebrated basso- 
comico of the day, died on April 21 in 
Milan at the age of fifty-nine. He was 
born at Zara‘in Dalmatia. He was well 
known the world over for his interpreta- 
tion of comic parts in opera. An atmos- 
phere of jocundity was generated by the 
appearance on the stage of his charac- 
teristic figure. Not only was he a per- 
fect mimic, but he also possessed a fine 
voice, educated in the best “school,” 
from which he drew all the effects he 
required for coloring his special art. 

His creations of Don Pasquale, Don 
Bartolo in the “Barbiére,” Dulcamara in 


“Elisir d’Amore” and other comic parts 
will long be remembered. He was always 
willing to lend his services to charitable 
ends. The only basso-comico worthy of 
becoming successor of Pini Corsi is Gae- 
tano Rebonato, a rare actor and an ex- 
traordinarily fine singer with a very 
good voice. There is no other singer to- 
day in Italy to compete with Rebonato 
in his special line. 
E. HERBERT CESARI. 





TO DISCUSS ARMY MUSIC 





Prominent Leaders Will Speak at Edu- 
cation Convention in Pittsburgh 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7.—Besides 
the question of musical education, the 
Music Section of the National Education 
Association, which will have its conven- 
tion this summer in Pittsburgh, is plan- 
ning to discuss thoroughly the question 
of music in the army and navy. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, July 
3, the program to be presented will in- 
clude an address on “Tendencies in Pub- 
lic School Music,” by Osborne McCon- 
athy, president of the Musical depart- 
ment of the association. Other addresses 
on musical education will be made by 
Will Earhart of Pittsburgh and William 
B. Owen of Chicago. The evening meet- 
ings will be devoted to the question of 
national music. “Music in the Army and 
Navy” will be the subject discussed by 
Lee F. Hanmer, chairman of the War 
Department Commission on Training 
Camp Activities. John B. Archer, divi- 
sion song leader at Camp Custer, wil! 
tell about methods and practices in re- 
gard to camp music. An open forum 
will be held for general discussion. 





“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” Sounds 
Sectarian to Rabbi Kowald 


According to Rabbi Louis J. Kowal 
of Buffalo, addressing the Free Syna- 
gogue at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
June 9, it would be just as consistent 
to require the soldiers in the Army to 
sing “Onward, Jewish Soldiers” as it is 
to make them sing “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” He said that the young men 
had gone out not as Protestants, Cath- 
olics or Jews, but as men who had caught 
the spirit of Washington and Lincoln, 
and as Americans. 





- Artists Must Pay Income Tax Before 


June 15 


Artists who have not paid their in- 
come tax to the Government will be liab!e 
to a heavy fine after June 15. The rev- 
enue collector’s office has announced that 
failure to receive the income tax bill wi'! 
not excuse any person. Delinquents are 
liable to an extra assessment of fifty, 
plus a fine of from $20 to $1,000. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

At last the expected and inevitable has 
happened! The enemy is at our gates, 
and what is worse, the torpedoing of a 
number of our merchant vessels on the 
Jersey coast and near the Delaware 
capes shows that they must have assist- 
ance from their compatriots among us, 
and that they have a base probably much 
nearer than Mexico, as many think. And 
now the city is dark at night, and the 
glory of Coney Island is no more. Per- 
haps this may set even the pacifists 
thinking. : 

Incidentally, where is the great Mr. 
William J. Bryan, who worked so 
hard to stop anything in the way 
of preparedness, and who positively op- 
posed anything and everything except an 
abject submission to Germany? Where is 
he to-day? Why is his voice not heard? 
He who said that we should not move till 


we were attacked, when “a million men _ 


would rise over night.” And pray, what 
good would a million men or more be 
without training, without the munitions 
of war, without the proper commissary 
supplies, artillery, and all that goes into 
the modern system of making war? 

I refer to these things, for there are 
still among us thousands of Germans who 
do not seem to see that the liberties that 
they have enjoyed have been definitely 
challenged, and that it is not a question 
as to whether they shall maintain a love 


for the Fatherland, but as to whether 
they shall stand by the country which has 
given them opportunity such as they 
never had or could have had at home and 
which has furthermore protected them in 
exploiting that opportunity to the best 
of their ability. 

While I sympathize with those German 
musicians, music teachers, and others, 
who have done their work faithfully in 
this country and are to-day suffering 
from the natural prejudice that has been 
aroused against everything and every- 
body German, I have no sympathy for 
those Germans who have lived in this 
country not as Americans, but as Ger- 
mans, who would read nothing but a 
German paper, speak nothing but Ger- 
man, move only among Germans, go only 
to German clubs and societies, go only 
to German opera and to concerts given 
by Germans, and have virtually disdained 
the very idea of assimilating with our 
American institutions and with the 
American people. Can you wonder that 
many German musicians to-day, who have 
never read anything but a German paper, 
who know only Germany as it was years 
ago, still believe that the Fatherland 
was attacked, still believe that the cause 
of the Teuton peoples is a righteous one, 
and, when one speaks to them of 
atrocities, pooh-pooh them as the inven- 
tion of Germany’s arch enemy, England? 

However, it is my conviction that be- 
fore this war is over there will not be 
any Germans in the United States. 
There will be Americans, and—Huns. 
Perhaps you will tell me that is a pretty 
severe, as well as serious, attitude to 
take. But personally I canrot feel that a 
love for music, or an admiration for the 
great German composers, musicians, con- 
ductors, music teachers, is any reason 
why a man should array himself on the 
side of people who deliberately bombard 
hospitals and stations of the Red Cross, 
kill and maim the doctors and nurses; 


or who are perfectly willing to shut their 
eyes to the crucifixion while alive of 
prisoners, as has been conclusively shown 
to be the case; or who see no wrong 
when, as within the last few days, a 
number of people are set adrift in a 
storm in open boats, some of which even 
were bombarded with shrapnel, so that 
when a storm arose and one of the boats 
capsized, a number of poor wretches were 
drowned. 

I do not think excellence in music, in 
philosophy, in history, in industry, ex- 
cuses or condones a nation which perpe- 
trates the most atrocious crimes on 
women and children, shoots down in- 
offensive priests and peasants, goes so far 
in its frightfulness as to gouge out the 
eyes and cut the throats of the first 
American prisoners which they took. 

It is beyond my power to see how the 
works of Beethoven and Brahms, of Mo- 
zart, of Wagner, of Schumann and Schu- 
bert, can be brought up to-day as a rea- 
son why we should not admit that there 
is no known language powerful enough 
with which to express our loathing and 
contempt for the races which have gone 
the limit not only in brutality, but in 
bestiality. 

No one admires Goethe and Schiller, 
especially Goethe, more than I, but | 
cannot find that as any excuse for the 
deliberate burning alive, under the most 
horrible circumstances, of a mass of in- 
nocent men, women and children who had 
been driven into a church and who, when 
any of them ventured to escape, were 
shot down by the soldiers stationed out- 
side. 

I cannot realize why my admiration 
for the great German philosophers should 
be a reason for withholding a feeling of 
horror when I see photographs of women 
with breasts cut off. Nor can I bring my- 
self to believe a recital of the names of 
the great German chemists, physicians, 
surgeons who have done notable work for 
the amelioration of human suffering, for 
the curing of disease, any justification to 
enable me to overcome a feeling that I 
would like to reach with my own hands 
the throats of the German soldiers who 
made it a practice to carry on their bay- 
onets, as they left some of the French 
villages, the writhing forms of babies. 

I know of the marvellous development 
of German industry but it cannot make 
me forget that it has been proven that 
Emperor William himself gave the word: 
“No more prisoners!” and so authorized 
the horrors that followed. 

Because some Germans have written 
wonderful fairy tales and other Germans 
have produced some extraordinary lexi- 
cons, that does not wipe from my mind 
the tale of girls, even of nuns, outraged 
and then killed. Nor does it stop the 
shiver that goes through me when I read 
of poisoned candy dropped from aero- 
planes among school children, or ground 
glass sent out in bandages for the 
wounded. 

The German musician, be he of high 
or low estate, and the German music 
teacher, in this country, need have no 
trouble, when he looks at himself in the 
glass and consults his own conscience, as 
to where he shall stand to-day. 

It is not a question any more of autoc- 
racy or democracy, or as to whether one 
form of social life, of education, of 
philosophy, is better than another. It 
has come down squarely to this: Shall 
man progress on the lines of a brutal, 
horrible, -senseless, cold-blooded and re- 
morseless materialism, or shall he pro- 
gress on the side of the spirituals? 

That is the issue, my friends, and noth- 
ing else! And if it is the issue, then the 
Teuton nations and their allies have made 
themselves not our enemies, not the ene- 
mies of France, nor of Italy, nor of Rus- 
sia, nor of Servia, nor of poor martyred 
Belgium. They have made themselves 
the enemies of the whole human race, 
and of civilization. 

ok * * 


You may remember that last week I 
alluded to a young violinist by the name 
of Mayo Wadler, who has recently come 
before the public as a talent of the first 
order, and who is one of the few who did 
not study with the great Auer. I took 
occasion to praise young Mr. Wadler for 
his departure from the old, hackneyed 
repertoire and his apparent willingness 
to take up the works of modern com- 
posers, especially of American composers. 

Now in an issue of the New York 
Tribune of a few days ago, Mr. Wadler 
has a letter in which he gives some of his 
experiences while he was in Germany, a 
student in the universities, and where he 
says he encountered a mania for suicide 
among the students and the so-called 
“intellectuals.” 

“The ‘Werther’ period,” he says, “of 
anaemic romanticism had been followed 
by a period of Hinduism and Pessimism, 
fostered by the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer and the poetry of Lenau.” 

At the academy where Mr. Wadler 


studied under Professor Willy Hess, four 
students made away with themselves 
within a space of six months. Mr. Wad- 
ler ascribes this tendency to suicide on 
the part of the young Germans to a mor- 
bid inner life, with a pretentious scien- 
tific exterior, and above all, to a primi- 
tiveness which has not yet been trans- 
cended in civilization. They have failed, 
these Germans, to assimilate the human- 
ities underlying learning, although their 
accretions of pedantic learning are moun- 
tainous. They have never been civilized 
in the true sense of the word. 

As Mr. Wadler truly points out, the 
steady tendency of the German people 
has been to a reversion to primitive forms 
of mythbuilding and fetich worship, as 
exemplified in their apotheosis of Kaiser 
and Kultur, and it is this complex which 
gives Germany the largest number of 
criminals in times of peace; it is this com- 
plex which is working out its maleficent 
aims in the present war. 

And Mr. Wadler might have added 
with great truth that it is precisely this 
reversion to primitive forms of myth- 
building and fetich worship which en- 
ables them to tolerate the librettos of 
some of the Wagner operas, which de- 
pend for their most dramatic effects upon 
the supremacy of force and the exploita- 
tion of adultery and incest. All of which, 
by the bye, let me add, parenthetically, 
is not condoned nor expurgated by the 
unquestioned sublimity of Wagner’s 
music. 

Mr. Wadler concludes his powerful, 
able and illuminating indictment of the 
German character in these words: 

“Germany is full of moral cripples. A 
keen intellectual power seems to be at 
the service of a perverted view of life. 
There lies the germ of German Kultur.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Wadler might have 
fortified his argument as I did one of 
mine recently, by quoting Wagner, who 
expressed his opinion about the Germans 
in pretty definite language. He might 
have added to the name of the illustrious 
and immortal Wagner, the name of the 
equally illustrious and immortal Goethe, 
who said—let me repeat it—“The Prus- 
Sian is a beast. Civilization will make 
him ferocious.” 

* * ag 


There is probably no profession which 
is exploited as much as the musical 
profession, particularly the singers and 
players, who are anxious to maintain a 
reputation, or are anxious to obtain a 
reputation, and so like to get into what is 
called “the limelight of publicity.” 

It is natural that in the various 
schemes to raise money for the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., for all kinds of 
patriotic and other purposes, and also 
for the sale of Liberty Bonds, that the 
profession should have been called upon 
to render their services at concerts and 
recitals. And it is also wellknown that 
they have done so with a generosity that 
is unsurpassed. 

There is, however, another situation 
where the profession is exploited for the 
purpose of giving what is called “free 
concerts for the people,” in itself a most 
worthy undertaking, when the endeavor 
is to reach those who cannot afford to go 
to the concerts and recitals of artists, 
and who otherwise would never hear any 
really good music, except at such enter- 
tainments as are given during the sum- 
mer in the parks and piers, and in some 
of the school auditoriums in the winter. 

But when the services of artists and 
musicians of distinction are exploited for 
commercial purposes, then it seems to me 
the time has come to draw the line. Some 
of the various schemes of giving free 
concerts to the people are nothing more 
nor less than the exploitation of the 
profession in order that advertising may 
be obtained for programs or for certain 
publications, which are the only ones 
that benefit thereby. 

Not long ago George Hamlin gave as 
his reason for declining to enter into 
these affairs the fact that he had found 
that the people who attended these very 
concerts were largely among those who 
could afford to pay. Thus, as he justly 
claimed, a large mass of deadheads was 
being created, to the further injury of the 
profession, for if it became an almost 
understood thing that you do not have 
to pay to hear the best music and the 
best artists, why should you pay? 

e & @ 


The wonderful development of the 
mechanically played piano was recently 
illustrated, when a recital was given with 
the aid of an orchestra, and some pieces 
by Harold Bauer were produced on a 
mechanical instrument, while Bauer him- 
self was in Chicago. And only the other 
day a concert was given in which pieces 
by Leo Ornstein were performed. A par- 
ticular feature was the giving of some 
movements by the mechanical instrument, 


and then having Ornstein go to the piano_ 


and finish the concerto. 
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Nahan Franko, Whose Magic Baton Has 
Held Tens of Thousands in Its Spell 





When we remember that it is scarcely 
a generation ago that the mechanical 
instrument was nothing more than a 
musical toy, a little square box whose 
handle you turned much as you would 
turn a coffee grinder, which was run with 
a perforated roll and reeds, and which 
was almost viewed with contempt by 
musical people, and that to-day we have 
this wonderful development of the player- 
piano in its highest form, it is difficult 
for those who are not acquainted with 
the facts to realize the vast enterprise, 
the labor, the invention, the capital, the 
grit, the implacable purpose involved, be- 
fore the evolution could be made in so 
brief a time. 

But it is in the display of these quali- 
ties that we Americans lead, and it is 
precisely these qualities which are going 
to make us Americans win the war, for 
when we have once started, when we have 
once put our hand to the plow, we shall 
never turn back till the job is finished 
and the war is won. 

*K a ok 


Eugene Ysaye, the distinguished Bel- 
gian violinist, who is now the conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
it is announced will next season estab- 
lish a violin school which is to be unique. 
Possibly the idea came from the fact that 
the illustrious Auer is to be connected 
with the Chicago College of Music for a 
time. Mr. Ysaye will only accept pupils 
who are already proficient and _ well 
trained on the technical side. He is to 
give them the benefit of his knowledge of 
interpretation. 

Ysaye is also said to be about to form 
an organization for chamber music, 
which will play the compositions for 
string quartets and quintets. In this 
music the French have always excelled. 
We have neglected it. And yet, in the 
practice of chamber music, for which the 
great masters have given much that is 
valuable, interesting and beautiful, we 
have been sadly behindhand in this 
country. 

A national movement for the encour- 
agement of chamber music would go far 
to help us on the road to musical prog- 
ress. There is scarcely a town or a vil- 
lage to-day in the United States where 
from four, to six, to eight, to ten players 
could not be gotten together for this pur- 
pose. What delightful entertainments 
they could give! How happy they could 
make music lovers! 

aK 7 ao 


Writing of the violiggreminds me that 
the great violinist of our time, that won- 
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derful woman, Maud Powell, is still as 
active as ever. What a vast power for 
good this distinguished artist has been! 
How she has traveled tens of thousands 
of miles into the far off places, carrying 
the message of beautiful music and her 
gracious and womanly personality wher- 
ever she goes. Indeed, it would not be 
too much to say that there are hundreds 
of places in this country to-day, and in 
Canada, way up in the far Northwest, 
in the Northeast, out-of-the-way places 
in the South and Southwest, where the 
first knowledge, the first real appreciation 
for beautiful music, was aroused through 
the playing of Maud Powell. And as she 
grows in years, she seems to be growing 
in grace, in beauty, and power pf musical 
expression. Her name to-day is known in 
every community, in every newspaper 
office, as well as in hundreds of thousands 
of homes, and wherever it is known it is 
respected, admired, and indeed loved. 


A young lady friend of mine recently 
received from one of her friends now a 
soldier in a camp in the South, a letter, 


which I have been permitted to read. I, 


am not going to quote the story of the 
strenuous life the young man is leading 
for the first time. I shall only refer to 
that part where he says: 

“About twice a week we have singing 
under the leadership of some professional 
singer, and produce quite a noise. After 
our first recital the professional singer 
explained to us that the German mind 
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American Composer and Teacher 


of wide experience, now holding 
prominent position in one of the 
country’s leading musical insti- 
tutions, wishes to assume the 
artistic leadership of a first-class 
music-school established in the 
interests of art. Will teach theo- 
retical branches and piano and 
lecture on musical history. Ad- 
vanced principles. Address Box 
L, c/o Musical America, 501 5th 
Ave., New York. 





was highly sensitive to good singing and 

that the reason for our class was a new 

a aaaat in American ‘Schrecklich- 
eit.’ 

“Here are a few of the songs the boys 
are singing. To understand them you 
want to know that all the boys have had 
to have their hair cut in a short stiff 
pomp. 

“Good Morning, Mr. Zipp, Zipp, ZApp, 

with your hair cut just as short as 
mine, 

Good Morning, Mr. Zipp, Zipp, Zipp, 

You are surely looking fine. 
Ashes to ashes and dust to dust, 
If the Camels don’t get you the 
Fatimas must. 
Good Morning, Mr. Zipp, Zipp, Zipp, 
With your hair cut just as long as, 
your hair cut just as short as, 


Your hair cut just as long as mine.” 


“O’ Katy, pretty K-Katy, 
You’re the only g-g-g-girl that I 
adore, 
And when the m-m-m-moon shines on 
the c-cowshed, 


I'll be waiting for you at the 
k-k-k-kitchen door.” 


Well, if this-lad were at Pelham Bay, 
under Hemus, or at League Island, Pa., 
under Hoxie, or with our good friend 
Kenneth Clark in Camp Meade, he would 
ke telling a different story. 

* * ok 


Whenever society people try to under- 
take anything connected with music—I 
mean the real society people, those who 
never come before nine at the opera be- 
cause it isn’t fashionable, and always 
leave at eleven because it is fashionable, 
and so never hear the first or the last of 
anything—whenever these good people 
tackle anything connected with music or 
art, there is bound to be trouble. And 
this has been particularly illustrated re- 
cently, when as you may know, some 
sailor boys have been giving a perform- 
ance at one of our theaters for the war 
fund, “Biff-Bang,” and they say that the 
sailor boys made very pretty chorus 
girls. 

In the official program, printed on 
beautiful coated paper, which lies before 
me, I have a list of the “official patrons 
and patronesses,” which includes all the 
leading admirals, commodores, captains, 
medicos and paymasters, in the navy. 
And then comes a list of “patrons and 
patronesses.” And high up on the list 
of prominent society people, artists, 
theatrical folks, including Geraldine Far- 
rar, of course, are two names which 
caused my eyes to bulge. And the two 
names as given on the program are: 


Mme. Alda 
Mr. Alda 


Now I am wondering whether this is 
what they call a printer’s mistake, or a 
society lady’s mistake, or a mistake of 
one of the good sailor boys, or whether 
somebody tried to play a joke on dear 
Gatti. And then, I wonder how he took 
it when he saw it, or whether the astute 
Mme. Alda managed to keep it away 
from him. 

And yet, such is fame. Here is un- 
questionably the most versatile, distin- 
guished, accomplished and able impre- 
sario of opera in the world, so little 
known to the eminent people concerned 
in this entertainment that he goes by the 
name of his wife. 

Reminds me of the story former Chief 
Magistrate Russell tells with such unc- 
tion, especially after dinner, when he 
has dined not only well, but wisely, and 
which is to the effect that for years he 
was known as Lawyer Russell, then as 
Judge Russell, then as Chief Magistrate 
Russell, but from the time that his ac- 
complished wife was appointed a mem- 
ber of the New York School Board, he 
became known as “the husband of Mrs. 
Russell.” 

So Giulio Gatti-Casazza may console 
himself with the thought that “there are 
others,” and that this is a feminine age, 
says 
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Ciccolini’s Song Opens Gate 
of a Dark New York ‘Cello 








Through Mistake of a Pert Young Draft Clerk the Tenor Find 
Himself Behind the Bars of a Station House — For Eigh 
Hours He Stays in That Place Winning Much-a Applause- 
From the Keeper, Who Like-a da “Mother Machree”’ 











HEN Guido Ciccolini, leading op- 
eratic tenor of the Edison Phono- 
graph Company, had finished his day’s 
work the other day at the Edison Stu- 
dios in East Orange, N. J., he little 
thought that before the night would be 
over he would find himself locked in a 
police-cell. But events move rapidly and 
unexpectedly these days. In the feeling 
of being entitled to a much-needed re- 
laxation after his day’s activity, Mr. 
Ciccolini had come to New York and had 
dined well. Lighting a nice long cigar, 
he sauntered up Broadway with that 
feeling of absolute contentment that 
comes only after a thoroughly enjoyed 
meal, especially when one has arrived 
at the man’s desert, the oxidizing nico- 
tine plant, vulgarly known as cigar. 
Perfectly satisfied with himself and 
the rest of the world, he strolled north- 
ward toward his hotel. Suddenly espy- 
ing an excited crowd at Broadway and 
50th Street, he approached inquisitively. 
But scarcely had he entered the radius 
of the popular commotion when he was 
seized by the draft board clerk, Arthur 
L. Rosenfeld, and asked for his registra- 
tion card. Trust an artist not to have 
such an essential document with him 
when needed. All the tenor’s protesta- 
tions that he had left such means of 
identification at home were of no avail. 
Unrelentingly the over-officious draft 
clerk took our artist in tow to the West 
Side prison. “They would not listen to 
me there,’ said Mr. Ciccolini. Not a 
single explanation .would they hear. I 
ask-a the police to telephone to the Edi- 
son Company, to my hotel, where they 
know me. But they say they can do 
nothing until we are all brought into 
court. I try to explain that the Italian 
Consul he know very well that I am in 


New York and that I am holding m: 
ready to call by my own Governn 
But I had no registration card with 
ecco I must be locked up in the cell 

The Italian tenor has sung in n 
concerts given by the Edison Com 
throughout the United States for 
American troops—in all, of course, \ 
out remuneration. Furthermore, he 
letters from the Italian Ambassado 
Washington expressing appreciatio: 
his patriotic service, and also a le ¢, 
from the commander of Camp I: 
thanking him warmly for his co-op: :a. 
tion. But Mr. Ciccolini realized that in 
this instance further protestations wo |\\ 
be of no avail. So into the “cello” he 
went. : 

“These small-a cellos downstairs wore 
all so much-a crowded we could not sit 
down,” says Ciccolini. Some prison::s 
begin to sing. So I said to myself, | 
also shall sing. Why maka myself niis- 
erable? Soon some of the police cone 
downstairs to listen; then more and mv. 
An officer then asks me, ‘Ciccolini, \ |! 
you sing “Mother Machree for us?’ ()f 
course I sing “Mother Machree,” and 
then they give me one big-ga applause. 
About 2 o’clock we are taken back up- 
stairs into the court and it is all ex- 
plained and the judge is satisfied. he 
judge then ask me: ‘Meester Ciccolini, 
would you like to sing something for 
me?’ But I tell him that for six hours 
I am in the cello. And so it is all right 
too and I am discharged.” 

The draft clerk, however, who has 
now had his finely burnished badge taken 
from him for his error, may be grate/u! 
to Mr. Ciccolini for not bringing suit 
against him for false arrest. And \lr. 
Ciccolini, on the other hand, may also 
be grateful that he had this experience 


here in the United States, where at least 


full satisfaction is accorded the victim 
of such a mistake. Which is more than 
can be said of some other countries. 

P. J. 





ST. LOUIS TO GIVE MORE 
CIVIC BAND CONCERTS 


City Provides $16,000 for Music in the 
Parks—Catholic Choirs Aid 
War Fund 


St. Louris, Mo., June 8.—This city will 
seek to keep up its reputation of pro- 
viding the public with excellent free 
music during the summer months by 
again assembling a number of fine bands 
to play in the various public places. 
With an appropriation of $16,000 for 
this purpose, there will be, as usual, a 
large band of thirty-five pieces, whose 
time will be divided from June 9 to Sept. 
1 between Frederick Fischer and Noel 
Poepping as conductors. This band will 
give a concert in Forest Park every Sun- 
day afternoon and Thursday evening, 
sometimes assisted by community sing- 
ing, which will be in charge of Mr. 
Fischer. Other times it will be playing 
every evening in one of the larger parks. 

There will be four smaller bands of 
twenty-four men under the leadership of 
Messrs. Falkenheiner, Anton, Bauer and 
Sarli, who will play nightly at the vari- 
ous smaller parks, public playgrounds 
and squares, numbering about twenty in 
all. Then again the municipal dancing 
will take place as heretofore and the 
music will be furnished jointly by orches- 
tras of W. G. Haenschen and Maxwell 
Goldman. In Tower Grove Park, which 
is not run by the Municipal Park author- 
ities, a large band will give Sunday eve- 
ning concerts under the direction of 
Noel Poepping. 

Recently a chorus of 400 voices from 
the choirs of the various Roman Cath- 
olic churches in the city gave a concert 
at the Odeon, which proved to be quite 
a success. It was given for the benefit 
of the Soldiers’ Welfare Fund. Hugo 
Olk, former concertmaster of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was the principal solo- 
ist. He played several very good num- 
bers, assisted at the piano by Mrs. 








Kriegshaber. Cecile Hunleth, soprano, 
gave an aria from “Aida” and one from 
“Stabat Mater.” Poepping’s band gave 
the overture to “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” and excerpts from “Faust,” which 
were well received. H. W. C. 





Cyril Brown to Lead Singing at Camp 
Dix, N. J. 
N. J., June 


CAMP DIx, 7.—Cyr'l 


Brown, the new song director at the can 
tonment, has arrived from Camp Meace, 
Md. He takes the place of Douglas 
Stanley Hawkins, who has been selecte:! 
to lead the singing with General Pers!- 
ing’s forces at the front and who has 
left for France. 










EDWIN 
SCHNEIDER 


Accompanist for 


JOHN MCCORMACK 
(Sixth Season) 








will coach singers at his 
New York Studio 
beginning June Ist. 
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25 East 54th St. ’ Plaza 7822 








LARGE STUDIO TO RENT 


for summer months; grand piano; 

service; private bath; waiting room; 

central.location N. Y. City. Box 77, 
Musical America, or phone Bryant 5554 





LYRIC DICTION 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New Yor! 
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Patriotic Work Is Paramount Duty of Every 
Allied Artist in America, Declares Muratore 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD 


An Artist’s Life Has Its Simple, Almost Humdrum Moments, as Well as Exalted Aspects. Lucien Muratore and His Wife, Lina Cavalieri, “Can and 
Do Cook,” as They Told a Representative of “Musical America.” The Camera Records Them Collaborating Upon What Seems to Be Nothing 





Else Than a Modest Preparation of Bacon and Eggs. 


tion of “La Marseillaise” 








for Allies’ 








Famous French Tenor Has Given Without Stint of His Services 
Cause—Americans Take 


Opinion of a Singer, He Finds—Has Unbounded Admira- 
tion for Vocal Material Among Women of This Country 


Time to Form 














T would be difficult to find a foreign 
artist who has devoted himself so 
unselfishly and so successfully to pa- 
triotic war work of every description, as 
has Lucien Muratore, the famous French 
operatic tenor, who, rarest of all phe- 
nomena, is also an actor of extraordinary 
accomplishments. 

Seated in his breezy apartment at his 
hotel, on a sultry summer’s afternoon, 
the artist, after welcoming the visitor 
with all the graceful affability of the 
French and the Frenchmen of the Midi 


by preference, readily responded to 
question after question regarding his 
st:‘enuous patriotic activity of the past 
season. 

Muratore, who, in speaking, has a 
strikingly fine delivery for a singer, ex- 
pressed himself in this manner: 

“You must not think that even for a 
moment do I consider my rather intense 
activity in the cause of the Allies other- 
wise than as the sacred duty of every 
artist not actually on the fighting front 
at the present moment. Obviously, 
therefore, neither I nor any other singer 
having striven to aid the Allies’ cause 
is deserving of any praise or thanks 
whatsoever for such an indirect co-oper- 
ation. I suppose you will think that this 
smacks of false modesty—a coquetting, 


so to speak, with a modesty that an 
artist is not supposed to possess. Well, 
it is not, you’ may rest assured. Mon 
Dieu! Ata time like this, when France, 
the United States and the other Allies 
are fighting for such a sublime cause, 
when the very existence of our countries 
would seem to be at stake, is not the 
place of everyone really right at the 
front?” 

The interviewer’s face must have ex- 
pressed some of his thoughts, for Mr. 
Muratore insisted: 

“Yes, I know, you would ask, why then 
am I not there. Well, as you know, I 
was for a year or so. But it would seem 
that everyone is not fit or qualified for 
actual service, and in that case is only 
too likely to prove an incumbrance rather 
than an asset for the army. But that 
does not warrant such a person to cease 
worrying and to devote himself to his 
own interests. No, not for a moment! 
It seems incomprehensible how any 
French or and other foreign artist dur- 
ing such a time as this can even for a 
moment entertain the thought that he 
should be privileged to come over here 
to improve his career and fill his own 
pockets. Ah, comme c’est dégoutant! 
No, it behooves everyone—and therefore 
also an artist—-to contribute his art, his 
personality, his interests, yes, his very 
being to any movement or propaganda 
favoring the Allies’ cause; be such a 


movement French, American, English or 
Italian.” 


Lives Up to His Maxim 


Parenthetically, we may insert here 
that Mr. Muratore fully lives up to this 
maxim, that he conscientiously practices 
what he preaches. Scarcely had the 
news reached here last October of the 
many Italians who had become destitute 
refugees through the German-Austrian 
drive in northern Italy when Mr. Mura- 
tore, as the first, sent 10,000 lires to the 
Queen of Italy for the alleviation, in 
part, of the suffering of these poor, inno- 
cent victims of the war. Nor have the 
American people forgotten how Lucien 
Muratore, by his co-operation and force- 
ful appeal, was instrumental in secur- 
ing the imposing sum of $3,500,000 for 
the Metropolitan Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee; nor the impulse he gave to the Al- 
lied Bazaar this winter at the Coliseum 
in Chicago. His repeated appearances 
as Rouget de Lisle, singing the ‘“Mar- 
seillaise,” on the steps of the sub-treas- 
ury, and in other localities, became one 
of the city’s accepted phenomena in this 
historical epoch of our country. Whether 
the Liberty Loan Committee inaugurated 
a drive at the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Armory, or a meeting took place for the 
Franco-American Emergency Fund at 
the Strand Theater, it was ever the re- 
sponsive Lucien Muratore who, with his 
art and personality,: offered the neces- 
sary attraction to make the event effect- 
ive. Eagerly, he contributed 17,000 
frances to the “Oeuvre Fraternelle des 
Artistes de Paris,” for the aid of impov- 
erished artists in Paris, and a consid- 
erable sum to the French “Oeuvre des 
Bienfaisances,” of which M. Capus of 
the Paris Figaro is the president. And 
so one might go on ever enumerating, 
almost indefinitely, opportunities which 


While on the Right, the Great Tenor Is Seen in the Midst of His Incomparable Interpreta- 


the distinguished opera singer sought to 
aid the Allies’ cause with every possible 
means at his disposal. Always on the 
qui vive, he was to be relied upon to 
jump into the breach at a moment’s 
notice. 


Impromptu Aid for Liberty Loan 


On a certain evening, for example, 
when Mr. Murature and his wife, Lina 
Cavalieri, happened to attend a motion 
picture performance at Loew’s Theater, 
and the four-minute speaker had begun 
the Liberty Loan drive, both artists sub- 
scribed a certain sum. But when the 
ushers recognized their names, both were 
asked by the speaker to help the cause 
by appearing on the stage. Promptly 
both conceded, M. Muratore singing the 
“Marseillaise” with all that abandon- 
ment for which he is noted. When one 
considers that besides contributing his 
services unstintingly to patriotic work, 
and filling his regular season with the 
Chicago Grand Opera and his many con- 
cert engagements, the artist has also 
assumed the responsibility of acting as 
chairman of the Committee on Music 
of the “L’Union des Arts,’”* one ean but 
accept him as a standard for every 
American and foreign artist to live up 
to during these significant war times. 

Imperceptibly our conversation had 
drifted into other channels. When asked 
frankly to express his opinion on the 
musical conditions in America, the great 
tenor replied: 


Americans Not Impulsive 
“Eh, bien, as an opera singer, I, of 


*The aim of the L’Union des Arts is to con- 
tribute to the assistance and protection of 
unfortunate artists: learned and literary 
men, painters, sculptors, musicians, lyric and 
dramatic artists and victims of the war. 


[Continued on page 10] 
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course, am pre-eminently interested in 
singing. And for singers, the possibili- 
ties here are not to be compared with 
those of any other country. It has been 
my experience that the Americans, as 
musical audiences, are not inclined to be 
impulsive. They seem to take some time 
to form their opinion of a singer. Their 
appreciation or rejection of an artist is 
reached through very gradual steps. But 
then, when once they take a singer to 
their heart, as it were, he may live on 
forever, I think, and they would still 
eulogize him long after he had passed 
his zenith.” 

“But is not the same phenomena to be 
observed all over the world?” Mr. Mura- 
tore was asked. 

“Most decidedly not. Just think of the 
French, the Italians and others. No, it 
would seem as though the Americans are 
so appreciative of pleasures once enjoyed 
that their gratitude impels them to 
guard a certain degree of enthusiasm for 
such artists ever after.” 

“And how do you find the vocal ma- 
terial here?” 

“Ah, there I can only express my un- 
bounded admiration—at least for the fe- 
male voice. The American male voices 
do not seem to be quite so impressive, 
but the women’s voices are superb. And 
not alone the quality of the voices, as 


Ad 
such, but the facility with which they 
perfect themselves in the art of singing 
seems almost marvelous. Why, only the 
other day when I dropped into Mme. 
Viafora’s studio I heard, among others, 
Caruso’s young protegé, Evelyn Herbert, 
and my colleague’s daughter, Eva Didur, 
and was simply dumfounded at so much 
perfection in singing in such young dis- 
ciples acquired in such a short time. And 
the same seemed tobe the case with all 
others whom I heard; all seemed to be 
acquiring the art of proper singing with 


a simple naturalness, with an artistic 
instinct, that ‘made it seem as though 
singing were the simplest thing in the 
world.” 


An Artist-Housewife 


At this moment the curtains were sud- 
denly drawn aside, and in the opening 
appeared Mme. Lina Cavalieri—not as 
the diligent perusers of her “Secrets of 
Beauty” know her, but as the personi- 
fication of the good housewife, enveloped 
in a huge, white apron. 


— 


“Camouflage?” the writer mildly 
quired; for he had noticed the spirit + 
an omnipresent Italian maid hovering |) 
the background. 

“Mais, non,” both Madame and Mu 4 
tore protested. “We are both Lat 
and, therefore, can and do cook. V; 
the proof!” 

And so it came about that Music 4, 
AMERICA was in a position to publish | \\. 
accompanying picture of a scene f) 
the very private life of these two cele! 
ties. O. P. JAcor 





MC CORMACK IN JERSEY CITY 





Concert Adds $8,000 to His Red Cross 
Fund—Hear Elman and Fornia 


JERSEY City, N. J., June 1.—Over 5000 
persons heard John McCormack in the 
Armory on Decoration Day at the Red 
Cross benefit, announced as the last one 
needed to put the tenor “over the top” 
in his $100,000 drive. The concert netted 
nearly $8,000 with the auction of auto- 
graphed records. Assisting the tenor in 
his program was Lily Meagher. Edwin 
Schneider played the accompaniments. 

The old favorites were given as en- 
cores, and on his program Mr. McCor- 
mack had paid special honor to Jersey 
City by singing “The Bitterness of 
Love,” by James P. Dunn, organist, of 











LEONORA 








FERRARI soprano 


Management: A. G. Coccaro, 621-22 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 
or c/o Musical America, 80 E. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


this city. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the College Club, Edna 
White, chairman, and with the endorse- 
ment of the local Red Cross Chapter. 
Mayor Frank Hague and Commissioner 
O’Brien were the auctioneers, the Mayor 
having one of the principal boxes, while 
about fifty of the prominent men of 
the city, including commissioners, 
judges and many other officials served 
as ushers. 

A few days ago a splendid program 
was given by Mischa Elman and Rita 
Fornia in the auditorium of the Dickin- 
son High School. It was given under 
the auspices of St. Mary’s Guild as 
a Christ Hospital benefit. The violinist 
gave a well selected program. It was 
the first time a Jersey City audience had 
heard Mme. Fornia and it displayed its 
delight by repeated calls for encores. 
The concert will add at least $2,000 to 
the hospital’s funds. ; oe ee A 


MUSIC EVENTS IN TACOMA 


Orpheus Society Ends Its Season—Hear 
Mme. Galli-Curci 


TACOMA, WASH., May 23.—The Or- 
pheus Society’s final public appearance, 
May 22, closed its fifteenth season with 
the usual spring concert in notable fash- 
ion. The chorus of fifty voices shared 
honors with the soloist, Mrs. Frederick 
A. Rice, soprano. Harling’s Indian can- 
tata, “The Death of Minnehaha,” was 
given with accuracy and with good tonal 
effects, as well as with-subtlety of shad- 
ing. Mrs. Rice sang the title réle, as- 
sisted by Rose Karasek, pianist; Mar- 
garet McAvoy, harpist, and W. R. Flas- 
kett, flautist. The chorus was conducted 
by John M. Spargur of Seattle and 
Ernest E. Sheppard of Tacoma. 

Tacoma music-lovers en masse at- 
tended the concert of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club on May 24, at which Amelita 
Galli-Curci, the prima donna, was pre- 
sented, a brilliant event closing the 
Seattle club’s Artist Course. 

Twelve hundred men at the audito- 
rium of Y. M. C. A. No. 6, Camp Lewis, 
enjoyed the concert given on May 21 by 
the Honolulu Quartet, led by George K. 
Awai of San Francisco. 

Under the auspices of the War Camp 
Community Service Commission a con- 
cert was given on May 18 at the Seattle 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club by the 364th 
Artillery Band of Camp Lewis. Another 
concert recently given at Camp Lewis 
by Everett (Wash.) singers in the in- 
terest of Belgian relief was largely at- 
tended, a much applauded feature of the 
program being the singing of five-year- 
old Beulah Dimmitt, appearing as a 
Belgian child. A. W. R. 


Lazaro and Nina Morgana to Continue 
Coaching with Bimboni 


During the season which has just 
closed Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Nina Morgana, soprano, have 
been coaching with Alberto Bimboni. 
They will continue their work with him 
this summer, Mr. Lazaro preparing his 
roles and his répertoire for concert ap- 
pearances, and Miss Morgana her con- 
cert programs. Maestro Bimboni is now 
completing the final act of his grand 
opera, “Winona,” which will probably 
be produced next winter. 








SCHOOLS IN SIXTH FESTIVA! 


—_—— 


Richmond (Ind.) Students Give Seve: a] 
Days’ Event 


RICHMOND, IND., June 4.—The sixth 
annual School Music Festival was given 
from May 28 to May 31, when prograns 
were offered by the students of tiie 
schools, directed by Ralph C. Sloane and 
Edna A. Marlatt. The first program 
given on May 28 was a recital by the 
pupils of the Garfield Junior High 
School, Edna Marlatt, director. Groups 
from the Boys’ Glee Club and the Gir|s’ 
Chorus assisted, and soloists were Rob- 
ert Hough, George Wissler, John Fitz- 
patrick and Roland Hockett. Ruth Otte 
and Roy Hawekotte accompanied. 

Pupils of the Vocational Music Course, 
supervised by Mr. Sloane, gave a recital 
on the following evening. Those who 
contributed to the program were Kath- 
ryn Bartel, Margaret Wissler, Marjorie 
Gault, J. H. Bentley, Vera Blossom, Lau- 
reen Jenks, Marius Fossenkemper, B. W. 
Kelley, Lorene White, Mary Louise Nor- 
ris, Lois Johanning, R. C. Sloane, Mary 
Jones and others. The Richmond High 
School Orchestra presented its program 
on the third day, with Mary Luring, 
Miriam Hadley, Robert Roland, Marius 
Fossenkemper and others as soloists. A 
community “sing” ended the program 
on the fourth day, including all the old 
patriotic songs sung by the audience, and 
solos sung by F. K. Hicks, Shannon Neff, 
Margaret Wickemeyer and Clara Ige!- 
man. Ralph Sloane directed the “sing” 
and Edna S. Marlatt was the accompan- 
ist. 

A comprehensive course in music has 
been announced by the Richmond High 
School in its vocational music course. 
The course includes classes in harmony, 
waar theory, music history and choral 
work. 





Mabel Riegelman Aids W. S. S. Cam- 
paign in Oakland 


In the interest of the Oakland (Cal.) 
War Savings Stamp campaign, Mabel 
Riegelman, soprano, a former Oakland 
girl, sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and other patriotic airs. Miss Riegel- 
man was escorted to a specially built 
platform in City Hall Plaza by 200 
cadets and color guard of the Boy Scouts 
and Marines. Great enthusiasm was 
created among the dense crowds which 
gathered early and lined the streets for 
blocks around. Miss Riegelman has 
been doing much of late in the interest 
of the Red Cross campaign and the en- 
couragement of the sale of thrift stamps. 





Noted English Organist Engaged for 
Peabody Summer School 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 1.—Harold D. 
Phillips, noted English organist, has 
been engaged to head the organ depart 
ment of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music Summer School. Mr. Phillips wil! 
also give private organ lessons. An Eng- 
lishman by birth and training, Mr. Phil- 
lips studied under the eminent London 
organists, Sir Frederic Bridge of West- 
minster Abbey and Sir Walter Parratt 
of Windsor Castle. During the Summer 
School, held from July 8 to Aug. 17, 
there will be a series of weekly recitals 
given by prominent organists. 
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“We Can Manufacture Our Own Traditions,” 
Says Wife of America’s Greatest Composer 
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But We Must Idealize These Tra- 
ditions to Make Our Country 
Really Musical, Believes Mrs. 
MacDowell—Her Theories on 
Training Children in Music 
By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


(sTT\HE way to help along the art of 

this country is, instead of going 
to a cheap theater or ‘movie’ to-night, or 
some other night, to take the money 
which would have been spent and with it 
buy a book of good poems or fiction, or 
a sheet of good music. This will not be 
an extravagance, and you will be buying 
fuel with which to keep alive the art of 
America,” said Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
to the writer a few days ago. “America 
has its poetic side, but it must be ever 
kept before us, for we are unconsciously 
affected by our environment. America 
can inspire toward the beautiful—every 
village is full of romance, and we can 
manufacture our own traditions. When 
Mr. MacDowell and I first went to 
Peterboro, one of our greatest delights 
was to go for a day’s tramp through the 
wooded hills surrounding our new home, 
and here we would often come upon the 
old cellar-holes and ruins of homes which 
were once a part of a former village, now 
deserted. There was a charming bit 


of the poetic and picturesque about these . 


old ruins—which so abound in New 
Hampshire—which was later to be re- 
produced in Mr. MacDowell’s, ‘Woodland 
Sketches,’ for that music is colored, both 
in name and character, by our Peterboro 


atmosphere. 

“There is an overwhelming amount of 
talent in the United States, so much that 
ig splendid, that it is hard for a young 
person to make an outstanding career. 
But to make America really musical, 
we must idealize our traditions. We 
must go to concerts to hear the music 
performed, and not so greatly exaggerate 
the personal element. We must fight 
hard the tendency to criticize the musi- 
cal performance of the soloist or con- 
ductor. We should be interested to hear 
opera or symphonies done by, perhaps, 
third-class musicians, until we are able 
to hear the best, and we should be able 
to hear a little child who plays a simple 
composition, but with musical feeling, 
and enjoy it. 

Advocates Community Music Idea 


“The community music idea is a won- 
derful one, and in this way we will have, 
presently, a musical public—that is, if 
we keep the children singing. We must 
get the villages ready to appreciate the 
best in’ music. Now, during war times, 
this will be especially necessary. There 
are, generally speaking, no men to sing 
in our choruses and pageants. The 
women, too, are unusually busy, because 
of their war activities. But the children 
can now step to the front—and, by the 
way, now is a good time for composers 
to adapt their talents to choral composi- 
tions for the use of children. The chil- 
dren, though, must be kept unconscious 
of what they are doing. The element of 
entertainment should come first; instruc- 
tion will naturally follow. One of the 
really wonderful things teachers can do 
is to bring their pupils with them when 
they attend concerts. 

“Here in America we should do one 
other thing—we should educate the boy 
in music, as we do girls, without any 
thought of a professional career, simply 
as a cultural force, or accomplishment. 
Should he later seem to be inclined 
toward music as a profession, there is 
time to attend to that. And the mothers 
of young children who ‘take lessons’ must 
expect to have to urge them, sometimes, 
to practise. Their case is not hopeless, 
even if they often prefer not to prac- 
tise. A story I heard just the other 
day about Mr. MacDowell well illustrates 
that point. An old neighbor and friend 
of the MacDowell family told me of go- 
ing once many years ago to the Mac- 
Dowell home. When she entered the 


house she ‘heard strange thumpings of 
the piano issuing from the parlor and 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell and Vera Augusta Upton, 
a Musician of Lincoln, Neb. 


supposed that Edward was in there 
practising. To her great surprise she 
found upon entering the room Edward 
lying flat on the floor on his stomach, 
reading a fairy tale, while his brother 
sat at the piano, aimlessly striking the 
keys. Edward gravely explained to her 
that he was paying his brother ten cents 
to keep the piano going, so that his 
mother would think he was practising, 
so that he could get those fairy tales 
read! 

“Children should be given theoretical, 
as well as practical, training in music 
very young, for it is in the freshness 
of youth that the most fluent technique 
of writing is acquired. The study of 
harmony in the public schools is a won- 
derful step forward. When we stop 
to think, we realize that many of the 
finest works of well-known composers 
were written in their early youth. Mr. 
MacDowell was a student in harmony of 
Raff at the age of eighteen, having won 
one of the two scholarships offered at 
the Paris Conservatory, for which there 
were 300 candidates. Here he acquired 
such a technique that he could write 
music more quickly than he could write 
a letter. At the age of eighteen he wrote 
his first Suite—five compositions which 
rank among his best works. And in his 
twenty-first year he wrote his first Con- 
certo. Raff had encouraged him to write 
more and larger works. Finally he told 
him to do something really big, and he 
would send him down to Liszt. So Mac- 
Dowell retired to his little suite of rooms 
and for three or four weeks worked 
feverishly, emerging with the finished 
Concerto.. Then he went down to Wei- 
mar with it, to see Liszt, but here his 
excessive shyness overtook him. The 
door of the Liszt home stood open and 
MacDowell crept in and sat down on a 
bench. People kept coming and going 
past him to the master’s rooms upstairs, 
but MacDowell could not bring himself 
to go up. D’Albert and others of his 
rank passed, and finally some one must 
have told Liszt of the waiting boy, for 
the master himself came down and in- 
vited him up, heard his Concerto and 
so encouraged him that it was really the 
start of his career. 


The Peterboro Plan 


“We must give our creative artists a 
chance, although we need not coddle 
them. What we are trying to do at 
Peterboro is to provide the quiet, in- 
spiring background where they may be 
undisturbed for the time by material 
needs, and telephones—for those who 
have creative ability. Our plan is very 
simple in outline and, I think, very sen- 
sible. The idea of a home for creative 
artists had long been, with MacDowell, 
a fairy tale with which to play in his 
mind. I have worked early and late to 
bring it to fulfillment—and one must 
believe intensely in what one does to 








Tells How Her Husband and She 
Found the Poetic and Pic- 


turesque in Their Own Envir- 
onment—'‘Every Village Is 
Full of Romance’’—MacDow- 


ell’s Beliefs 


accomplish anything. I cannot say, too 
strongly, how much I believe that every- 
one, whether artist or not, needs a quiet, 
secluded place of their own in which to 
work. This was strongly illustrated re- 
cently at Peterboro. Our foreman, Mr. 
Wallace, who manages the farm work, 


came to me one day and said: ‘Mrs. 
MacDowell, I’ve got to quit.’ I was 
amazed and asked if anything was 


wrong. ‘No, Mrs. MacDowell, but I’ve 
got to quit. I can’t do my accounts. It’s 
those children (his own four children) 
—they’re always playing around. I 
can’t do my accounts and I’ve got to 
quit.’ Half in joke I said to him: ‘What 
you need is a studio, isn’t it?’ and to my 
surprise he took me seriously, and an- 
swered me, ‘Yes, ma’am.’ Well, I fixed 
him a ‘studio,’ partitioning off a little 
room in one of the lower buildings so 
that all sight of the yard and the chil- 
dren’s playground was shut off, and the 
door opened onto a beautiful, restful 
view of the mountains. Here our fore- 


man did his accounts, and rested, and. 


actually, his efficiency increased twenty- 
five per cent. Yes, one must have a 
place in which to work, for once some- 
thing imaginative dies down it never 
flares up again. 

“Every artist should, I believe, have a 
hobby or interest not musical. You may 
say that I believe in a ‘mixed job.’ Noth- 
ing so delighted Mr. MacDowell as to go 
somewhere where no one knew him to be 
a musician. 


Of the Great Edward 


“Once Mr. MacDowell had completed 
anything it ceased to interest him. I 
never heard him say anything conceited 
but once. One day he took out his four 
sonatas for piano and looked them all 
over, and then said to me, ‘That’s d— 
good music!’ But within an hour he 
changed his mind and told me that it 
was ‘d poor music.’ He would often, 
too, when we were in Peterboro, come in 
from his studio and say a few improper 
words regarding his lack of inspiration, 
declare he would never write again and 
go fishing for the rest of the day. And 
so many places that he played he would 
be asked to play his own composition, 
‘The Eagle,’ that he came home from a 
concert one night and told me he ‘wished 
that d eagle would die.’ On ship- 
board on our last trip home from Eu- 
rope we sat at the table with a charming 
woman from New York City. As we 
were all good sailors we became quite 
intimate before the end of the voyage. 
After we had been home a couple of 
weeks, I happened to meet our traveling 
acquaintance on the street and spoke 
to her. She told me she was so amazed 
to have some one tell her after she 
landed that it was Mr. MacDowell, the 
composer, who had been on board. She 
told her friends she would never have 
dreamt it, he seemed so like other people! 


Don’t Be “Ites”’ 


“Young teachers should be _ broad- 
minded and willing to take up and in- 
vestigate the good in all new methods. 
Tell them not to be ‘ites’—devoted to the 
‘one and only’ method which they chance 
to have adopted. One of Mr. MacDow- 
ell’s teaching theories was that the 
method should be adapted to the pupil or 
to the hand to be developed. He held 
that there is good in all methods and 
that teachers should not pin themselves 
to teaching all hands alike. 

“Tor the very small hand he thought 
many neglected the development of the 
muscles of the palm of the hand—the 
muscles from the knuckle of the fifth 
finger to the thumb joint. Small hands 
may develop great strength and free- 
dom in many ways that do not strain the 
hand and arm by trying to increase the 
stretch. There is no strain in the 
muscles of the arm when the palm of 
the hand is developed. When I went 
to MacDowell first as a student—for, 
you know, I studied with him for over 
three years—I_ wore only a size five-and- 
a-half glove. He said that I had talent, 














but that my hand was impossible, but 
with his customary enthusiasm, set about 
to develop it. The arched knuckles are 
splendid with the ordinary sized, or large 
hand, but almost the reverse is necessary 
for the small one, whose owner should 
practise with a flat hand incessantly, 
pulling on the muscles. Thus one may 
keep the control, and instructively train 
and practice for later work in large 
forms. When the reach desired is small, 
the small hand automatically falls into 
the arched position. The small hand 
will practise scales and scale passages 
in arched position; arpeggios, with flat 
hand; octaves, first very slowly, merely 
with the fingers, lifting the fifth and 
first fingers from the palm and then 
relaxing them into the keys of the oc- 
tave. Later the wrist may be used. 
Every muscle is equally developed. 


Regarding Practice 


“Mr. MacDowell considered that a 
five-finger exercise might consist of any 
five notes for the five fingers which an 
original mind might suggest. One 
should do them in all variety and com- 
binations of touches. He also believed 
in doing some very delicate practising, 
doing, the tonal work piano and without 
pedal. He was very exacting about this. 
Often a hand strained from overpractice 
may be relieved and, indeed, greatly 
strengthened, by a week’s practice done 
absolutely without effort. A traveling 
artist may thus control his whole pro- 
gram by practising it pianissimo. I 
believe greatly in mental practice, 
which not only makes clear to the mind 
the weak places in the memory work, but 
helps the physical technique of the fin- 
gers. A student or artist should be able 
to go over a whole piece or program men- 
tally, visualizing it, before it is ready 
for public performance. This is one 
of the most important phases of piano 
work. The art of phrasing, too, is dis- 
tinctly a mental process. Then, at the 
piano, one should go over even well- 
known and often used pieces very slowly 
and counting to watch the true value of 
all the notes, which often becomes some- 
what altered through frequent repeti- 
tions. 

“There is no such thing as a tradi- 
tional interpretation. There are cer- 
tain laws which the performer must 
know, which, if followed, will almost 
make poor music beautiful. These are: 
never break the rhythm, and add the 
poetic idea which is behind it to all 
music played. Everyone must create his 
own ‘story’—this awakens the imagina- 
tion. Mr. MacDowell held that a poetic 
name given a piece helped the performer 
in his interpretation, but in no way lim- 
ited him—and, by the way, Mr. Mac- 
Dowell also firmly believed that, when- 
ever feasible, an American composer 
should indicate his musical directions in 
the English language, and practised this, 
as you may have noticed, in his ‘Wood- 
land Sketches’ and other works. The 
artist should, he felt, also suit his choice 
of program somewhat, to the place in 
which it is to be given. 

“The teacher should use for his teach- 
ing material the best and most interest- 
ing available. One doesn’t get in in- 
ferior music what can be had from real 
music. Mr. MacDowell liked to use, 
and have his pupils use in their teaching, 
the two extremes of Czerny and of Cho- 
pin Etudes. These two extremes include 
the greatest of technical material. He 
felt that the Chopin Etudes should be 
used as studies, whether the student 
could play them as a great artist does or 
not. He believed in giving the student 
the works of the classical composers be- 
fore they studied the more modern works, 
for if they do not study the classics 
first, ten to one they will never study 
them, or they will not see them from the 
proper viewpoint. Mr. MacDowell be- 
lieved that one could inundate pupils 
with Bach (that is, in the larger forms) ; 
he recommended for less advanced pupils 
studies in melody-playing and the art 
of phrasing by Heller; the Grieg and 
Heller pieces, which are within the 
range of the average student; he believed 
pupils would obtain great good technic- 
ally from study of the Schumann 
‘Etudes Symphoniques,’ and he recom- 
mended extensive study of Schumann 
and Chopin to develop the art of melody- 
playing. 

“So let us be optimistic. Art and 
religion go hand in hand, both turning 
toward the spiritual. Let us idealize all 
our fine American talent and art— 
cherishing, comprehending and recogniz- 
ing our own romance and history and de- 
picting it in music, poetry § and 
pageantry.” 

(All Rights Reserved) 





HoLyoKE, MAss.—Mrs. Arthur B. 
Chapin of Boston was soloist at the 
concert given recently at the Highland 
School. Frances Friburg of Smith Col- 
lege gave violin selections. 
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Purify Our Speech and Beautiful 
Songs Will Follow, Says Mrs. Gere 


“Words of English Songs of Past Day Fairly Breathe Melody” 
Holds This American Composer — How a ‘Motif’? Comes 
to Her — An Ardent Believer in Women’s Capabilities. 

















LORENCE PARR GERE’S studio is 
an ideal place for her work, and 
for her. A high ceiling, domed above 
soft-tinted walls; pictures, but not too 
many pictures; old, softly-colored rugs; 
a splendid fireplace; carved chairs and 
sofas of an earlier day; a big piano, a 
big cabinet full of the transcrited music 
of many races and some of the com- 
poser’s own; high windows, through 
which the sunlight streams, to linger 
on the dusky surface of velvet hangings. 
Over all, at the right, a little musicians’ 
gallery looks down, as waiting for the 
music to be played in it which must be 
composed in surroundings so grateful, 
with their air of beauty and their lack 
of all that might annoy or jar. 
She would naturally be much affected 
by surroundings, the gentle but highly- 
sensitized woman that presides over all 


this, with her instantaneous response to 
each mood, her quick lighting of fea- 
ture by every passing thought. Life 
with her is a tense and eager thing. 
It will spell strain probably, always; 
but it will hold very wonderful moments. 


Waits for “Urge” 


“When do I write?” she said. “When 
the ‘urge’ comes; when I can’t stop writ- 
ing; when I awake in the morning with 
something saying to me, ‘Write and go 
on writing, no matter what happens to 
you.’ And I obey that call. If it ex- 
hausts me, I can recuperate between 
calls, so to speak. But that ‘urge’ is the 
key that unlocks difficulties that would 
seem insuperable until it comes; then 
there is only left the difficulty of ‘actual 
physical limitations. 

“And such little things bring a motif 
to me!” she went on, indicating a great 
bunch of lilacs sending their purple 
sweetness to us from her piano’s top. 
“I saw those flowers when I was out 
this morning, and of course I bought 
them; they are the first I have seen. As 
I carried them home, the most charming 
little motif came into my head. I called 
it the ‘lilac motif’ at once, flew to piano 
and to paper when I reached here and 
wrote until I was too tired to write an- 
other note. Often, when I walk on the 
streets, a melody will come to me and 
I go on and on, to its rhythm. Or, I meet 
someone whom I’m overjoyed at seeing, 
and a motif springs into my mind, to 
be forever after associated with that 
person. 


“Which nation’s music do I like best? 
The Russian and the French. They 
aren’t at all alike, of course, except that 
each one says something special to me 
that no other music has; a strange in- 
dividuality that they have in common, 
while yet they’re so different. I lived 
awhile in France, you know, and I am 
going back there after the war. It is 
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Plorence Parr Gere, Composer, in Her 
Studio 


a country that one feels like no other, 
somehow.” 

_ We spoke for awhile of the sad condi- 
tions now existing in that beautiful and 
well-beloved country; of Saint-Saéns, of 
Ravel, of Debussy, and then the talk went 
back to Mrs. Gere’s work. 

“It has just grown as it would,” she 
said. “I haven’t said to myself, ‘I mean 
to write this; I intend to do that.’ When 


the time comes, if it is in me, I shall 
hope to do the big things. A symphony, 
a suite, a concerto, these things are the 
architecture of music, as the greatest 
buildings stand for the architecture of 
the world; and they must have, like the 
buildings, the finest foundation first, and 
then the great idea (which comes to one 


and isn’t planned for) to flower up on. 


pat foundation. 


New Work 

“IT am working on a concerto now, for 
piano and orchestra; perhaps it may be 
my life-work; I don’t know. As it is 
given me to write, I shall write. It may 
be a thing so much greater than I am, 
that I may not be able to give it ex- 
pression. This great encouragement I 
have about it; a pianist, one of the very 
greatest, has heard the beginning, and 
says he will play it when it is finished. 
I know that even that thought will not 
make it great unless it is great in it- 
self, and unless I can do it; but it helps 
very much to be so encouraged.” 

The Treble Clef of Philadelphia has 
just sung a cantata of Mrs. Gere’s, and 
we went on to talk of that organization 
and its high standing in the Quaker City. 


Concerning Women Artists 


“Women are wonderful!” Mrs. Gere 
said suddenly, going back to the topic 
of encouragement, and the interest and 
kindness which she had received from 
women artists. “It isn’t only that they 
do things themselves, but they are so 
good to others. Ethel Leginska, Inez 
Barbour, Maggie Teyte, Katharine Good- 
son, Mary Jordan—they are only a few 
of the women who have done so much 
that is worth while, and some of whom 
have helped me so much personally. 

“Women don’t lose their charm in 
achievement,” she went on. “Those two 
great woman-composers, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach and Carrie Jacobs-Bond, for in- 
stance; could one ask for more charm- 
ing personalities than these two women 
have, each in her separate, different 
way? And when one thinks of what they 
have achieved. Yet both are as simple 
and lovable as possible. 

“T think women always were great, in- 
trinsically, but since the days of chivalry, 
they haven’t had the chance to show it 
that they have now. Nowadays, one can 
say anything there is in one to say. If it 
expresses your inner soul to do it, you 
can drive a motor-car; if it is more ex- 
pressive of you, you can bandage wound- 
ed, or preach sermons, or build houses. 
Anything a woman wants to do, she can. 
Is it any wonder that some of us are 
fairly giddy with the mere wonder and 
delight of living in this most marvelous 
age?” 

We came back presently to the topic of 
songs, of Mrs. Beach’s “Years at the 
Spring;” of Mrs. Bond’s “Perfect Day.” 
Of her own songs Mrs. Gere said noth- 
ing. Their growing popularity had 
spoken for them to the writer, however; 
and the modesty of the composer’s atti- 
tude did nothing to detract from others’ 
favorable estimate. 


English “As She Is Spoke” 


“People actually say English can’t be 
cung!” Mrs. Gere remarked. ‘You know, 


one of the greatest troubles in American 
customary life is that English isn’t 
spoken. I suppose every language has its 
patois, but for some reason or another, 
ours seems to be the most disfigured of 
all. Our Americans have gone so deep 
that they have undermined all the orig- 
inality of our speech in sO many Cases, 
and all the beauty of thought. What 
would a foreigner think the English lan- 
guage consisted of, if he first heard it 
only in New York’s streets for one day?” 

“Well, mostly of ‘Listen’ and ‘Believe 
me,’ ” I said. “With a strong dash of 
‘You said it!’” 

“Exactly,” Mrs. Gere corroborated. 
“Our beautiful English speech has been 
so neglected and so corrupted; and as for 
the modulations of most of our voices, 
the less said the better. Is it any wonder 
that some people, thinking of it only as 
one hears much of it spoken, would think 
it can’t be sung? If we could get back to 
the purer English standard of a lovelier 
time, we could have more songs of the 
beautiful old English type. Their words 
actually breathe melody. 

“Like ‘Who Is Sylvia? a 

“Lovely; songs that are simplicity it- 
self and yet have the very essence of 
beauty in them.” 

Beauty, always beauty, seems to be the 
keynote of Mrs. Gere’s mind-song; a pas- 
sionate adoration of the exquisite, almost 
Renaissance-like in its intensity, but al- 
ways ge aa with an idealism perhaps 
part of the same beauty-worship. As I 
left her, her eyes were dreamy with joy 
over the thought of a summer to be spent 
within hearing of the ocean, of the beauty 
“born of murmuring sound; 7 s little 
home so tiny that “she and the piano,” 
as she said, smiling, “would constitute the 
furniture? CLARE PEELER. 





Florence Otis’s Singing Admired in Red 
Cross Concert 


The Globe Music Club gave a Red 
Cross concert at St. Fatrick’s Audito- 
rium, Glen Cove, N. Y., on May 25, pre- 
senting Florence Otis, soprano; Lucile 
Collette, violinist; Paula Pardee, pianist, 
and Raymond Ellis, baritone. Mrs. Otis 
was successful in the Proch Variations, 
also in songs by Zucca, Gilberté, War- 
ford, and W. Keith Elliott’s “In Pillow 
Town.” 





Gladys Axman’s Success in “Cavalleria” 
Reflects Credit Upon Mr. Regneas 


The operatic début of Gladys Axman, 
the New York soprano, as Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” with the Aborn 
Opera Company, at the Bronx Opera 
House, New York, on Monday evening, 
May 27, reflected high credit on Joseph 
Regneas, the New York vocal master. 
Mrs. Axman has been studying with Mr. 
Regneas over a period of years and her 
artistic singing of the role was proof 
of the excellent training she has received 
from him. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Elma Medora 
Eaton, violinist, and Margaret Longs- 
dorf, pianist, gave a recital on May 31, 
at the Athenaeum Club. Compositions 
by American composers were featured. 
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BOSTON GIVES McCORMACK 
$12,700 FOR K. OF C. FUND 


Representative Audience Hails Tenor in 
War Benefit Concert—Lilly 
Meagher His Aide 


BOSTON, June 3.—Not since the days 
when Adelina Patti held forth in Me- 
chanics’ Building in the late ’80’s has 
that large auditorium held such a repre- 
sentative gathering as welcomed John 
McCormack, the tenor, last night. He 
sang for the benefit of the Knights of 
Columbus war camp fund and, such is 
his magnanimity, personally donated 
$1,000 for the fund, with the only pro- 
viso that twenty soldiers from Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass., be his guests. 

As a result of the concert and an auc- 
tion of Mr. McCormack’s original auto- 
graphed records $12,700 was added to 
the fund. The singer contributed a well 
balanced ‘program, including favorites, 
and thrilled the vast assemblage. 

An added feature was the appearance 
of Lilly Meagher, who has studied under 
the tenor. Her pleasing personality and 
artistic singing bespeak for her a bril- 
liant future. She sang eight songs in such 
a manner that the immense audience ten- 
dered her an ovation second only to that 
received by Mr. MeCormack. 

M. Godart, vice-president of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, with his 
military aides, Majors Robard and Reese, 
and Joseph C. Flamand, French consul at 
this city, arrived during the intermission, 
and as they walked down the center aisle 
to their seats the entire audience rose 
en masse, a striking tribute to the dis- 
tinguished allies. 

Later J. Mitchell Galvin addressed the 
gathering in glowing terms regarding 
Mr. McCormack, his art and his willing- 
ness to aid the campaign for funds to 
provide enjoyment for the soldiers in 
camp and at the front. Some of the 


tenor’s records were then sold at auction. 
WwW. d Fe 








CONCERTS IN TORONTO, CAN. 





Middleton Aids Choral Forces—Opera 
Quartet Wins Ovation 


ToRONTO, CAN., May 31.—The Toronto 
Oratorio Society, assisted by the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, under Frank Wels- 
man, and with Arthur Middleton, basso, 
as soloist, gave a concert in Marrey Hall 
on May 14. The society’s chief number, 
Mendelssohn’s “The Hymn of Praise,” 
was admirably given, under the baton 
of Dr. Edward Broome, whose own “Sea 
Song” was much enjoyed. His soloists, 
Winifred Henderson, Gertrude Finlay- 
son and Gladstone Brown, were excellent. 
Arthur Middleton made a deep impres- 
sion, especially in the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci” and the Handel aria, 
“Where’er You Walk.” The audience 
was large. 

A capacity house greeted the Opera 
Quartet at its recent appearance at 
Massey Hall. Frances Alda, soprano; 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto, and Giuseppe de 
Luca, baritone, created a degree of en- 
thusiasm that compelled a doubling of 
the program. Gennaro Papi, conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Erin Ballard were the accompanists. 

On May 21 an enthusiastic reception 
was accorded J. Riley Hallman, tenor, 
and Winifred Parker, soprano, pupils 
of Maestro J. A. Carboni, when they 
appeared in recital at the Foresters’ 
Hall. George E. Boyce, pianist, ee. 





Give Premiére of Marzo Mass with 
Strings and Organ 


At the consecration of the Church of 
the Holy Name, New York, on May 30, 
Eduardo Marzo, organist and choir- 
master of the church, performed his 
Mass, No. 9. This work, which was 
written for Rev. Curry, the pastor of 
the church, was given its first hearing 
with strings and organ, Mr. Marzo hav- 
ing orchestrated it for the occasion. A 
chorus of sixty voices sang it admirably. 
The work was sung at High Mass at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, with Car- 











FORT TOTTEN TAKES UP “SINGING ARMY” IDEA | : 














A Typical Gathering of the Men in Quarantine at Fort Totten. 
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Their Song Leader, Arthur Lawrason, and Their Chaplain, 


, Harry V. Darlington, Are Shown in the Center 
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HEN Arthur Lawrason, the widely- 

known singing teacher, went down 
to Fort Totten some three or four weeks 
ago to visit his cousin, Major G. B. 
Lawrason, he noticed that the singing- 
army idea had not yet been adopted by 
the soldiers of the Coast Artillery. 

A detachment of men on a hike had 
stopped-before his cousin’s barracks for 
a rest. Some one suggested music and 
Major Lawrason introduced his cousin, 
who conducted the young. recruits 


through a number of familiar songs. 

It was the beginning of a movement 
that subsequently resulted in the ap- 
pointment by Lee Hanmer of Mr. Law- 


Photo @ W. J. Fatlon 
Mr. Lawrason and a Part of His Sing:ng-Army Stop by the Roadside for Vocal 
Relaxation 


rason as the army song leader at Forts 
Totten and Schuyler. 

Mr. Lawrason is typical of the many 
prominent and successful musicians who 
have dropped all professional interests, 
all private sources of income to take 
part in the one great work. They have 
sacrificed the genial luxury and com- 
fort of their studios, have divorced 
themselves from all the old associations 
identified with their careers to help 
these earnest soldier and sailor men ex- 
press themselves in song. From lives 
of perfect balance and quiet refinement 
they have plunged into the rugged, the 
stern, the relentless routine of military 
life. They have joined the ranks on 
the same democratic plane as has any 
enlisted or selected private. Though they 





Arthur Lawrason Is Made 
Song Leader at Important 
Army Post — Appoint- 
ment Comes as Result of 
an Informal ‘“‘Sing’’ of 
the Soldiers on “‘Hike’’— 


Men Will Compete for 
Silver Cup 




















eat at officers’ mess and are rated so- 
cially as commissioned officers, these 
song leaders are closer to the men than 
are the officers themselves. 

In the case of Mr. Lawrason there 
are no regrets over all these changes. 
“I wouldn’t have missed this oppor- 
tunity for anything in the world,” he 
will tell you. “Anyone who has had the 
experience of singing with these men, 
for instance, in quarantine where they 
lead the most restricted kind of lives 
and at a time in their military careers 
when the memories of their homes and 
their loved ones are still dangerously 
vivid, knows what I mean.” 

Mr. Lawrason’s work at these encamp- 
ments has been decidedly of a pioneer 
nature, as previous to his arrival on 
the scene there had been no attempts to 
introduce music as a morale tonic. His 
work is heartily supported by Harry V. 
Darlington, the chaplain, who is a son 
of Bishop Darlington of Harrisburg, and 
therefore inherits a wholesome respect 
for music as a spiritual necessity. The 
chaplain has offered a silver cup to be 
awarded on June 19 to the company 
which shows itself most proficient in 
mass singing. 





dinal Farley, an” Hayes, consecrator, 
and Bishop Russell, celebrant, present. 
The offertory was Mendelssohn’s “Lauda 
Sion.” 





Detroit Musicians Celebrate Italy’s En- 
trance Into the War 


Detroit, MicH., May 30.—Under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musicale, a suc- 
cessful concert was given at the Board 
of Commerce on May 24 to commemorate 
the entrance of Italy into the war. The 
audience was composed entirely of Ital- 
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ians, all of whom were admitted free. 
Mrs. David Inglis was chairman, aided 
by Mrs. Louise U. Cragg, president of 
the society; Mrs. Charles Brodt, Mrs. 
Leland Case and Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill. 
The Italian consul, Mr. Cardiella, pre- 
sided and the address of welcome was 
made by Dr. Cartucci. Mrs. E. B. Smith, 
known on the concert stage as Josephine 
Swicard, scored a success, singing the 
“Garibaldi Hymn” and two other Italian 
numbers. Other soloists were Mr. 
Stefano, violinist; Mr. Pavese, harpist, 


and Mr. Motto, ’cellist, all of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, while a group 
of Italian girls danced the Tarantella. 
Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill provided the ac- 
companiments. 





Talent plus Organization equals Suc- 
cess. But, continues Frank A. Fall in 
The Musician, Talent minus Organiza- 
tion is likely to equal anything from 
drab Mediocrity to the bitterest brand of 
complete Failure. 
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” Month’s Lull in Paris Concert Activities ¥% 


Only Music Heard Was at Y. M. C. A. and in Churches—Much Music at American Soldier Resorts 
—Opéra Comique and Gaité Lyrique to Keep Open Doors All Year—Capital Gradually 
Regaining Its Gay Aspect—Need American Musicians to Entertain the Soldiers 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, May 10, 1918. 


OME of the spring concerts that were 
to have taken place last month are 
being arranged to be held before the 
season is over. Things are rather mixed 
this year. Persons who generally took 
their vacations in the summer left Paris 
when bombardment began six weeks ago 
and are now returning. The French cap- 
ital has been as empty as during the 
month of August, but things are now 
brightening and before another fort- 
night Paris will present its old silhou- 
ette of gaiety and activity. Since such 
a large number shifted their absence 
from July to April, it is probable that 
the city will be more or less full all sum- 
mer or at least that the social season 
will extend till the last days of July. 
The Opéra Comique and the Gaité 


Lyrique will keep open doors all year, 
but it is probable that the Grand will 
give its last performances early in June 
unless patronage encourages the direc- 
tion to postpone closing for the summer. 
For a month there have been no con- 
certs or recitals, the only music heard 
being that at the Y. M. C. A., the Army 
and Navy and the regular music in the 
churches, though High Mass was for- 
bidden after the lamentable St. Gervais 
tragedy. Masses are low, and the sing- 
ing, if there be any, is done through the 
half hour accorded. Affairs musical 
bristle about the various American sol- 
dier resorts, and if Sammy is bored or 
homesick, it’s simply because he’s diffi- 
cult to please. I heard a most brilliant 
lecture by the famed humorist, J. K. 





cited and the soirée was, of course, in- 
tensely interesting. We would like to 
have heard music that evening, and 
again I ask that American musicians— 
mostly singers—come abroad to do their 
bit for the soldiers. The lectures are 
always of the very highest order, but 
unfortunately such cannot be said of 
the local talent, for, as everyone knows, 
the French who are accepted as fine 
musicians have gone to America and 
those left do not compare favorably with 
the imported entertainers, and there are 
too few of the latter to go ’round. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity, 
which because of its largeness has been 
named the “soldiers’ church,” will offer 
a special musie program all summer. 
The organist and choirmaster, Gustin 
Wright, has_ invited ffive’ visiting 
French organists to play on Sunday 
afternoons. The first recital of the 
series will take place Sunday next, and 
Henri Dalier, the organist at the Made- 
leine, successor to Saint-Saéns, Dubois 
and Fauré, will preside. 


Mme. Du Carpe Wins Pages Medal 


The Claire Pages medal, competed for 
every five years, was up before the jury 
last week and was won by Mme. du 
Carpe, wife of Lieutenant du Carpe of 
the American Red Cross Military Hos- 
pital. The award was founded by the 
family Pages, in memory of a talented 
young girl, a pupil at the Conservatoire, 
in the piano class of Mme. Massart. Only 
those may take part who have carried 
away first prizes in concours at the Na- 
tional Conservatory for five preceding 
years. The works are chosen by the 
family and this time the numbers em- 
braced one of three sonatas, 101, 110 or 
111, of Beethoven; “Le Carnaval,” Schu- 
mann; one Ballad and one Mazurka to be 
chosen from Chopin; a Nocturne or Bar- 


the award this year, and the jury was 
composed of Gabriel Fauré, president, 
assisted by André Messager, Camille 
Chevillard, Georges Hué, Xavier Le- 
roux, Veronge de la Nux, Gaston Car- 
raud, Gabriel. Pierné, Galeotti, Geloso, 
Vines, _Loyonnet, Lortat-Jacob’ and 
Fernand Bourgeat. 

Two young women came out of the 
test as equally meritorious—Mme. Carpe 
(known in the musical world as Marie 
Dufour) and Mile. Blanquer. Both then 
played again the Beethoven sonata. Each 
performed admirably, but it was voted 
that one rendered the composition with 
more style and with greater brilliancy, 
so one was accorded honorable mention, 
the other carried off the award. 


How Gounod Became “Music Struck” 


The centenary of Charles Gounod, 
which was to have been celebrated at the 
Grand in June, may be postponed, as 
many of the boxholders are away, and 
the occasion may not be as successful as 
if the city were as it usually is during 
the best month of the year. The Opéra 
Comique may have something to com- 
memorate the birth, and the Grand may 
shift its soirée until autumn. 

Speaking of Gounod reminds me that 
he is said to have been a plodder at the 
Lycée Saint Louis, where he attended 
a performance in which Malibran, Ru- 
bini and Lablache sang “Otello.” The 
boy after that became listless, a bad 
pupil and was threatened with failure at 
approaching examinations. Instead of 
— of mathematics, he occupied 

imself with composing passage after 
passage of music. Gounod’s mother, 
much discouraged at the anticipation of 
having a dunce in the family, went to 
his professor of music, one Poirson, 
thinking to ask him to persuade her son 
to give up music for the present and to 
finish his studies before occupying him- 
self with composition, in which she had 
not the least confidence. 














Bangs, at the Army and Navy Soldiers’ carolle of Fauré; “Islamey” of Bala- 
and Sailors’ Home last week. On the _kireff. 

same occasion Charlotte Crawford re- Seven young girls were eligible for 
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New York Tribune.—“. 
audience she roused to unusual enthusi- ity.” 


These Criticisms are “Something Wonderful’’—There are Thousands of Them 


ISOLDE MENGES 


English Violinist of International Repute 
Who was the Sensation of the English 1913 Season 


last night’s 


remarkable in its power, breadth and san- 


M. Poirson had a talk with Charles. 
and in order to test the boy’s patienc 
as well as his knowledge of composition 
and to see if there was any possible tal 
ent, invited him to put to music verses 
of “Joseph,” by Méhul. Thinking the 
boy had been led into a trap, Poirson left 
him, and what was his surprise when 
twenty-four hours later Gounod returned 
and asked to be allowed to play what he 
had composed. The professor listened, 
astonished and moved, and when the 
youngster had finished, he opened wide 
his arms and, embracing him, said: “Go, 
my child, leave other studies alone. You 
are fit best for music.” 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Artist-Pupils of Berimen and La Forge 
Reveal Gifts in Recital 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Beru 
men presented seven of their artist- 
pupils in piano recital at Studio Hall, 
June 1. All the youthful soloists re- 
vealed fine command of their instrument 
and sensitiveness in interpretation. The 
gg was given by Kathryn Kerin, 
essie Morgan, Helen Smith, Rosamond 
Crawford, Alice Bracey, Clara Crange!| 
and Eleanor Shaw. In the Liszt-E Flat 
Concerto, played by Miss Crawford, and 
the same master’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasie,” played by Miss Smith, Mr. Beri- 
men gave the orchestral transcriptions 
on a second piano. 





J. E. Rigoni Gives Song Recital in 
Mehlin Hall 


Jules E. Rigoni, baritone, was pre- 
sented by his teacher, Emilio Roxas, in 
recital at Mehlin Hall, New York, on 
May 28, assisted by Catharine Eyman, 
pianist. Mr. Rigoni’s program included 
the “Largo al factotum,” from the “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” and Handel’s “Ruddier 
Than the Cherry,” as well as groups of 
songs by Hahn, Fauré, Purcell, Kramer, 
Schindler and one by his preceptor, Mr. 
Roxas. 





In a program given recently by the 
voice pupils of H. W. Owens of Chicago, 
at the First Church of Christ, 
Disciples, Mr. Owens’ pupil, Alma Ros- 
well, sang Arthur A. Penn’s “The Magic 
of Your Eyes.” The same song was sung 
by Helen Banks at a concert given by 
Mr. Owens on Tuesday evening, May 7, 
at the Baptist Church, corner Center and 
Detroit Streets, Chicago. 
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asm.” 

The Evening Post.—“Without real enthu- 
siasm she could not have mastered the 
difficulties difficulties which at first 
staggered even Joachim.” 

Musical America.—“. . the best femin- 
ine violinist by far disclosed to New York.” 
Musical Courier.—‘“‘Seldom does a violinist 
newcomer receive such a demonstrative 
ovation. 

Montreal Herald. —“ ’ the pleasure 
experienced by a. discriminating audience 
was enhanced by Miss Menges’ perfect phras- 
ing and luscious tone colors.” 

Montreal Star.—“There were new lights 
to be seen in old and familiar pieces. 
Toronto World.— something won- 
derful.” 

Free Press, Winnipeg.—‘“The most not- 
able concert ever given in this city... .” 
The Globe, London (Eng).—The nestect 
smoothness of her okuaaihe, the warmth 
and roundness of her tone, the absolute 
clearness of her delivery and the readiness 
with which she passes from grave to gay, 


The Times, London (Eng).—‘Her playing 
of Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto showed 
at once her remarkable command of the 
bow. It should be said that even in her 
most whimsical moments her tone was 
extraordinarily pure and her style clean 
and crisp. She gave an arrangement of a 
Nocturne by Chopin with beauty of can- 
tabile quality.” 


Daily Telegraph, London (Eng).—‘Deft 
and agile as were her fingers in the more 
brilliant passages—as one had a right to 
expect from a violinist for whose technical 
fitness no less an authority than Professor 
Auer has vouched—it was in cantabile play- 
ing that Miss Isolde Menges revealed most 
strongly the musical temperament of which 
she stands possessed.” 

Daily Telegraph, London (Eng).—“Of vio- 
linists like Miss Isolde Menges fate sends 
but one or two in a generation.” 


Daily Graphic, London (Eng).—“Tone 
technic, and the soul of an artist are all 
present in the case of Miss Isolde Menges.” 


The London, Eng., “Daily Express.”— 


from power to tenderness, and from “Miss Isolde Menges is a finer violinist than 
strength to daintiness of delivery, mark ever. She is quite one of the leading artists 
her as a young artist of the very highest. of the day. Her performance of Brahms’ 


She entered into competition with the elect 
among violinists. Her version was really 


Concerto was alive with imagination and ex- 
ecuted with consummate skill.” 


First New York Appearance, Next Season, Aeolian Hall, Evening Feb. 21st 
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Bowling Green (O.) Festival a Striking Success 








Little City Gives Fourth Annual 
Three-Day Event in Excellent 
Fashion—Oberhoffer Forces 
Give Matinée for School Children 
—Praise for Ernest Hesscr, 
Festival Director and Manager 


TYOWLING GREEN, OHIO, May 22.— 
[I For a city of 9000 population to 
aintain a three-day music festival of 
four concerts can be counted no small 
ndertaking from any point of view. But 
Bowling Green has just celebrated its 
fourth annual May Festival, and carried 
+ to artistic and financial success in a 
manner that reflects credit on Ernest 
Hesser of the State Normal College, di- 
rector and manager of the festival. 

The festival opened on May 15 with 

“Children’s Night,” the large chil- 
dren’s chorus from the public schools 
singing the folk-songs of the Allies. The 


chorus showed remarkable precision, tone 
quality and effectiveness in interpreta- 
tion. Professor Hesser directed. Ruth 
McConn, as accompanist and as soloist, 
proved an able assistant. Lucille Steven- 
son, soprano, of Chicago, gave a group 
of songs in a manner that won the audi- 
ence. Leon Sampaix, Belgian pianist, 
was equally successful with his part of 
the program, which included numbers 
by Chopin, Liszt, Bach, Paderewski and 
Mendelssohn. 

On May 16, “Choral Night,” the fes- 
tival chorus of 200 voices sang the 
“Messiah,” with Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone; Clarence Russell Ball, tenor; Idelle 
Patterson, soprano, and Mrs. Charles 
King Chapman, contralto, as soloist. The 
chorus sang with fine balance and organ- 
like tone, and the solo work was equally 
well sustained throughout. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, afforded a new feature 
in a matinée performance on May 17 for 
the school children that was attended by 
about 1200 delighted youngsters. The 
assisting artists were Christine Schutz, 
contralto, and Henry Williams, harpist. 
In the evening the festival was closed by 
the orchestra in a concert program that 
included Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Mr. Oberhoffer’s own orchestra- 
tion of MacDowell’s “Woodland 
Sketches,” ’cello solos by Cornelius Van 
Vliet, the “O Don Fatale” from “Don 
Carlos,” sung by Christine Schutz, con- 
tralto, and songs by Allen McQuhae, 
tenor. 








Samuel Gardner Wins Prizes for Two 
of His Compositions 


Samuel Gardner, young American 
composer and violinist, has had several 
successes of late. Besides winning a 
traveling scholarship at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, as “the most talented 
and deserving student of music in Amer- 
ica,” as related in these pages last week, 
he has also received the $500 James Loeb 
prize for unusual composition at the 
Institute of Musical Art and_ the 
Pulitzer prize of $1,500 for a string 
quartet. 





Music Festival Association 


Appoints Officers 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 8.—The Syra- 
cuse Music Festival Association, which 
will be affiliated in future with the de- 
partment of Choral Music of Syracuse 
University, has appointed the following 
officers. 


Edmund L. French, president ; Dean George 
A. Parker, vice-president; Melville A. Clark, 
secretary; Harry Sanford, treasurer ; How- 
ard Lyman, musical director. The program 
committee will include W. Paige Hitchcock, 
chairman: Dean Parker, Professor Lyman 
and Melville Clark. 


Syracuse 


Rafaelo Diaz Plans Concert Tour for 
Coming Season 


Rafaelo Diaz, the young American 
tenor, who established himself imme- 
diately during his first season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the lead- 
ing roles of “Thais” and “Le Coq d’Or,’ 
is under the management of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau for concerts. Mr. 
Diaz is well known throughout the coun- 
try as a concert tenor, having toured 
with Tetrazzini and having appeared in 
many recitals. He will give his first 





New York recital at Aolian Hall, April 
6, 1919. 





Above: 


At the Bowling Green Festival. 
Concert Given by Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; Left to Right, Ernest 
Hesser, Festival Director; Richard Czerwonky, Concertmaster of Orchestra; 
Allen McQuhae, Tenor; Cornelius Van Vliet, ’Cellist; Emil Oberhoffer, Con- 
ductor of Orchestra, and Some of the Children on Their Way to the Concert. 


Below (Left to Right): 





Taken Just Before Children’s Matinée 


Ernest Hesser, Ruth McConn, Accompanist; Idelle 


Patterson, Soprano; Mrs. Charles King Chapman, Contralto; Royal Dadmun, 


Baritone 





SAN JOSE TEACHERS 
ENDORSE ‘ALLIANCE’ 


Santa Clara County Branch Unan- 
imous in Approval of Organ- 
ization’s Aims 

SAN Jos&, CAL., May 31.—At the May 
meeting of the Santa Clara County 
branch of the California Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mrs. Daisie L. Brinker 
gave an interesting talk on “Russian 
Music.” She was assisted by Mrs. How- 
ard Tennyson, soprano, who sang several 
folk-songs and the “old” and the “new” 
national anthems. Howard Hanson and 


Warren D. Allen played Arensky’s “Sil- 
houettes” for two pianos, and Esther 
Houk Allen, contralto, and Nicola de 
Lorenzo, violinist, contributed several 
musical numbers of much interest. The 
Musical Alliance was brought to the 
attention of the members present by 
Chester Herold and MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
local correspondent, after which the asso- 
ciation went on record as unanimously 
endorsing the Alliance and its aims, and 
several applications for membership in 
the Alliance were received at the close 
of the meeting. 

The Paulist Choristers of Chicago gave 
a splendid concert at the Victory Theater 
last Wednesday evening. The entertain- 
ment was as unique as it was excellent, 
and too much praise cannot be given to 
Father William J. Finn, the conductor, 








who is responsible for the perfect en- 
semble and artistic finish displayed by 
the choristers. The soloists were Hallet 
Dolan, Master McManus and Richard 
Finn, sopranos; Frank M. Dunford, 
basso-cantanto, and Clay Hart, tenor. 
The program ranged from “Old Black 
Joe” to works by Grieg, Archangelsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Bach. Two com- 
positions of Father Finn’s, “Benedictus” 
and “Alleluia,” were of unusual beauty. 
An octet arrangement of “Deep River,” 
by Engel, and Bach’s “All Breathing 
Life,” together with Father’ Finn’s 
“Benedictus,” with Hallet Dolan, so- 
prano soloist, were perhaps the outstand- 
ing numbers of the evening. A large 
audience expressed unbounded satisfac- 
tion and demanded several repetitions 
and extras, which were granted. 


This has been a week of boy prodi- 
gies, as in addition to the notable boy 
sopranos with the Paulist Choristers, 
Ephraim Engleson, a local boy violinist 
of extraordinary attainments, was pre- 
sented in recital by his teacher, Nicola 
de Lorenzo, last evening. This seven- 
year-old youngster is greatly gifted, and 
after one year of study successfully pre- 
sented a program which would have been 
an ambitious one for a violinist of more 
than twice his age and experience. He 
was ably assisted by Margaret McGlyn, 
contralto; Ruth Davis and N. de Lorenzo, 
accompanists. 


Of the weekly recitals which have 
been taking place at the Pacific Con- 
servatory for the past few months, 
none has been more interesting than that 
which presented a program of original 
compositions written by students of the 
theory department, of which Howard H. 






Hanson is the capable head. Songs and 
instrumental compositions written by in- 
dividual members of the class were sup- 
plemented by two compositions which 
were developed in the class room by the 
entire class. Many of the numbers were 
of much merit and all were of interest, 
but the outstanding feature of the eve- 
ning was a “Japanese Cradle Song,” 
written by Guichi Ishikawa, who was 
obliged to acknowledge the tumult of 
applause from his seat in the rear of 
the auditorium. Second only to the 
above mentioned program, from the 
standpoint of interest, was that given 
last Monday evening by the A Cappella 
Choir under the direction of Charles M. 
Dennis. This choir is noted for its 
splendid work. Compositions by Pales- 
trina, Gretchaninoff, Arensky, Tchaikov- 
sky, Rubetz, Givaert, Morley, Delamater 
and a Swabian folk-song were given by 
the choir, and Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” was 
played by Jan Kalas, ’cellist, the assist- 
ing artist. 

The musical feature of the Decoration 
Day services was the program given at 
the College of the Pacific by the com- 
bined choral organizations of the Con- 
servatory. The college chorus, directed 
by Warren D. Allen, sang several patri- 
otic songs and led the audience in a 
community “sing,” marking the first real 
aitempt at community singing in this 
city. Debussy’s “The Blessed Damozel” 
was given by a chorus of fifty voices, 
under Mr. Allen’s direction, with Helen 
Colburn Heath, soprano, and Faye Por- 
ter, mezzo-soprano, as the soloists. Both 
artists were new to this locality and 
were cordially received. Charles 
Maschal Dennis, baritone, sang a num- 
ber from Verdi’s “Requiem.” <A selection 
by the male chorus, Mr. Dennis, director, 
and Percy Grainger’s “Colonial Song,” 
given with chorus, organ, two harps and 
plano, completed a program of more 
than usual interest. Following the choral 
program the Eight Infantry Band from 
Camp Fremont gave a program on the 
college campus. 

Announcements have been given out 
to the effect that San José is to have a 
Philharmonic Course next season, under 
the management of L. E. Behymer and 
Selby Oppenheimer. A splendid array 
of artists is announced as being the 
list from which final selection will be 
made. Season tickets for five events will 
make it possible for the public to hear 
the artists at prices ranging from fifty 
cents to $1 per concert. 

At the invitation of D. T. Bateman, 
county superintendent of schools, How- 
ard E. Pratt, song leader for the Y. M. 
C. A. at Camp Fremont, has conducted 
community choruses of school children in 
the small towns adjacent to the camp. 
It will be but a short time before com- 
munity singing will be introduced on a 
larger scale in this county, as with the 
splendid success of this work in the East 
and also in San Francisco, local choral 
directors are becoming greatly inter- 
ested, and some one will undoubtedly 
come to the fore and inaugurate a series 
of community “sings” in this city be- 
fore the year is out. 

Kajetan Attl, solo harpist of the San 
Francisco Symphony, was heard in a 
successful recital at the First Meth- 
odist Church to-night. He was assisted 
by Charles Maschal Dennis, baritone. A 
large, enthusiastic audience enjoyed this 
artistic treat. M. M. F. 





Adelaide Fischer Wins Success in Three 
Cities 

_ Adelaide Fischer appeared in several 
important concerts recently. She was 
soloist at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
concert of the Fortnightly Club in Phila- 
delphia, Henry Gordon Thunder, conduc- 
tor. Miss Fischer sang a number of 
solos with effect, including a duet with 
Walter Pontius of Philadelphia. Miss 
Fischer was enthusiastically received and 
the concert was pronounced one of the 
best in the history of the Fortnightly 
Club. On May 28 Miss Fischer was 
soloist at the Singers’ May Festival in 
Canandaigua, N. Y., where she gave a 
group of English songs and with Hen- 
riette Mentley, John Young and William 
Tucker, sang the Quartet from “Rigo- 
letto.” On June 4 Miss Fischer and 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, were soloists 
with the Mendelssohn Male Chorus, un- 
der the direction of Arthur F. Kibbe, in 
Johnstown, N. Y. Both were enthusi- 
astically applauded. 





McCormack Concert in Buffalo Raises 
$13,000 for K. of C. War Fund 


BuFFALO, N. Y., June 6.—John Mce- 
Cormack gave a concert in the Broadway 
Auditorium the evening of June 4 before 
an enormous concourse of people and 
which at a rough estimate will net be- 
tween $13,000 and 14,000 for the Knights 
of Columbus war fund. F. H. H. 
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Hamblen, Penn, Elliott and Kiirsteine 
He featured a group of songs by Fre, 
erick W. Vanderpool winning his grea 
est success of the evening in Mr. Va; 
derpool’s “Ye Moanin’ Mountains. 
which has been composed for him. M) 
Rice accompanied him finely. 





Anne Risher. Adolph Foerster, T. Carl 
Whitmer and a few others, as the lament 
of Elijah goes, “only are left” to carry 
the message to Garcia. We are fast be- 
coming a city of vocal and piano teach- 
ers. It would be wonderful if Leo Orn- 
stein or Cyril Scott could come and adopt 
the Iron City as a habitat; that is, it 
would be wonderful for ies a 
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Pittsburgh Opera Devotees 








Markell Rouses Enthusiasm 
Asbury Park Musicale 


il! ; , 
if Stars Stir Audiences in “Trovatore” and “Rigoletto” — Maggie Ella 














ance Finely Directed 








can Teyte Effects Brilliant Début in Réle of “Gilda”—Perform- || \ 














ITTSBURGH, PA., June 8.—The 

third week of grand opera began 
with a blaze of glory. It can truly be 
said that Pittsburgh has never received 
so much for its money. Stars of the 
operatic firmament, a chorus that can 
sing and, incidentally, act, an orchestra 
that has sufficient power and directors 
who can direct without a score. All this 
at the price that we have had to pay for 
inferior vaudeville and barnstorming 
comic opera. 

The week’s program was “I] Trova- 
tore,” alternating with “Rigoletto,” a 
Verdi festival, if you please, with some- 
thing of the nature of a strawberry fes- 
tival. Plenty of heat, créme de la créme, 


much sugar, and two thick, luscious 
layers. In the “Ii Trovatore” produc- 
tion, Florence Easton as Leonora showed 
with particular luminosity. She gave 
the part warmth and fine voice. The 
audience liked her work so much that 
she was compelled to respond to many 
curtain calls. As the theatrical journals 
say, “Took three, could have taken four.” 

Alice Gentle, in the gipsy réle of Azu- 
cena, made a deep impression; Forrest 
Lamon sang Manrico manfully; Carl 
Formes as the Count di Luna was most 
convincing, and Henri Scott as Ferrando 
was particularly happy. The rest of the 
well chosen cast were Anna Correnti as 
Inez and Octave Dua as Ruiz. Joseph 
Zuro, conductor, directed his forces with 
consummate skill. 

In “Rigoletto” Maggie Teyte made her 
first appearance on any stage as Gilda. 
This diminutive English soprano vital- 
ized the réle as it has not been done here- 
tofore in Pittsburgh. Auguste Builliez 
sang a virile Rigoletto. Enrico Arenson 


portrayed a more or less noble Duke with 
commendable lyricism. Henry Weldon 
sang Sparafucile with a bravado and 
resource that were particularly note- 
worthy when one realizes that he had but 
four hours to learn this exacting part. 
Elizabeth Campbell as Maddelena was 
highly impressive. The lesser parts 
were adequately taken. In the ensemble 
the male chorus especially distinguished 
itself, Romualdo Sapio, conductor, knit 
a and orchestra into an artistic 
unit. 


A Farewell Recital 


On Friday night Anne Priscilla Risher 
bade farewell musically to Pittsburgh. 
She gave a recital of her own stunning 
compositions. Miss Risher is going to 
California to live, we are sorry to say. 

One after another they all leave. First 
it was Charles Cadman and now it is 


Lydia Ferguson Appears for French 
Troops 


Lydia Ferguson, the charming diseuse, 
appeared on May 19 at the performance 
given by the Patriotic Service League for 
the visiting French regiments and the 
“Blue Devils.” She has given her serv- 
ices a number of times to entertain our 
boys at the Statue of Liberty and at 
Governor’s Island. In the early fall 
she will give a New York recital and will 
make a joint recital tour with Earle La 
Ross, pianist. 





Leon Rice Devotes Patchogue Program 
to American Composers 


At the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Patchogue, N. Y., Leon Rice, the Amer- 
ican tenor, gave a recital on June 5 with 
Jenie at the piano. Mr. Rice de- 
voted his entire program to American 
composers, singing songs by Foster, 
Loud, Ware, Clough-Leighter, Gena 
Branscombe, three by Gilberté, Shelley, 


At Cooper Hall, Asbury Park, N. | 
a musicale was given on the evening . 
May 30, under the auspices of the Ne 
Jersey State Homeopathic Medical §. 
ciety. Ella Markell, contralto, arouse 
enthusiasm, singing Lieutenant Hilliam 
“Freedom for All Forever” and songs | 
Parker and Lehmann. An address w: 
made by Lieutenant De Pachmann, 
member of the French High Commi 
sion. 





Claude Gotthelf Wins Notable Succes 
at Washington (D. C.) “Sing” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—A bi 
community “sing” was given yesterda 
at Central High School by Gilbert Wi! 
son, song leader at Quantico, Va. A 
audience of 3500 was present and a) 
plauded heartily. Claude Gotthelf, th 
American pianist, now in the Post Ban 
at the Marine Barracks at Quantico, a 
peared in the program, playing work 
by Liszt and Rubinstein and winnin; 
notable success. 

















Fanning’s New Patriotic Venture, 
Giant Columbus Community Chorus 














éé AR WORK is so all-consuming 
that I am only going to accept 
the most convenient engagements, for, 
while the war lasts, my place seems to 
be right here, where I can be of real 
service,” writes Cecil Fanning, baritone, 
and chairman of the Music Committee of 
the War Camp Community Service. 
Under the Fosdick commission, Mr. 


Fanning is still furnishing two concerts 
a week for the Red Cross Community 
House, Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, 





about 


IRENE WILLIAMS, Soprano 


Wm. J. Henderson 
‘ ‘Sun’’ 


“displayed valuable qualities, lovely voice 


excellent, etc.” 


Paul Morris 
‘*Herald’’ 


‘“‘made good impression—gave promise of successful 


lI the Gritics could not bewrong! 


May 2nd, 1918. 





quality 


one entertainment each week for the Y. 
M. C. A. at the same camp, two weekly 
concerts for the Columbus Khaki Club 
and one weekly for the Columbus Bar- 
racks and the Aviation School at the 
Ohio State University. 

A huge community chorus to consist 
of thousands of voices is Mr. Fanning’s 
latest activity, about to be launched by 
the Columbus War Camp Community 
Service. Eight thousand girls of the 
Patriotic League, together with all the 
musical organizations of Columbus, have 
evinced eagerness to join. Men from 
Columbus Barracks and the cadets from 
the Ohio State University will be in- 
vited to every “sing.” 

“This is in direct line with the policy 
of the Government,” said Mr. Fanning. 
“The war department has organized com- 
munity singing in every camp. In fact, 
it sent a trained leader to every canton- 


ment, and now it has asked us to organ-. 


ize such singing in the communities ad- 
jacent to the camps. Federal officials 
feel that a singing army is a victorious 
army, and they want the people near the 
camps to join with the men in singing in 
order that the greatest possible morale 
might be stimulated. 

“We hope to organize a huge com- 
munity chorus of thousands of voices. 
The chorus likely will meet every Sun- 
day in Memorial Hall. During the sum- 
mer we propose having the “sings” at 
Franklin, Goodale and Schiller parks and 
at Ohio State University, accompanied 
by the Barracks Band. After we have 
started things going in Columbus, we hope 
to have our conductors go all through 
Franklin County and organize clubs in 
each village, appointing local conductors, 
who will drill their small choruses and 
come to-us when occasion demands for 
festival singing with a large united choir, 
such as in the ‘Messiah’ at Christmas, 


and other musical compositions in th 
spring and summer. Indeed, we hop 
to have a large spring festival here nex' 
year. The new building at the Ohiv 
State Fair grounds is ideal for such « 
project. 

“We shall probably engage four o: 
five conductors. Local men will be giver: 
preference, although we hope to have su 
prominent a leader in community sing- 
ing as Harry Barnhart of New York 
come at the beginning and help us put 
the chorus on a sound basis. We also 
hope that this may lead to the organiza 
tion of a large community symphony or-. 
chestra. It would be splendid if ‘good 
old Columbus town’ could give a great 
musical festival by its own chorus, ac 
companied by its own symphony orches 
tra.’ 

Aside from all this work, Mr. Fan- 
ning plans an extensive tour to the Coast 
and western Canada, under the manage. 
ment of Lawrence A. Lambert, which 
will include twenty cities, beginning with 
San Francisco. On June 10 he presented 
in recital at Columbus Mrs. Franklin C. 
Long, coloratura soprano, one of his 
gifted pupils, and on June 14 two other 
pupils, Ruth Brundage, soprano, and F. 
Stanley Crooks, baritone, who were 
heard in compositions by Edna Paine 
Fenimore, a gifted local composer. 





Little Jean Clement a New Addition to 
Barrére Household 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. George 
Barrére on May 23. Mr. Barrére has 
informed MusicaAL AMERICA that little 
Jean Clement and his mother are get- 
ting along splendidly. 





Metropolitan Opera House Chorus En- 
gaged for Stadium Concerts 


In addition to the Stadium Symphony 
Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, conductor, and 
prominent soloists, the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus, Giulio Setti, director, has 
been engaged for the open-air summer 
night concert season which starts at the 
City College Stadium on Sunday evening, 
‘June 23. 
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Syl. Rawling 
| ‘““Evg. World’’ 


Does any song seem more appropriate at the present time than does 
“displayed a voice of such quality and charm that 


| e FAY FOSTER’S 
the applause, etc. 


i New and Stirring 


| Pitts Sanborn THE AMERICANS COME! 


Follow 
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| “delighted audience with fresh voice and musical 
ii intelligence—drew rounds of applause.” 


DAVID BISPHAM’S 


example and add “The Americans Come!" to your reptertoire. 
High, Ab; Medium or Low, F............ $0.60 
Orchestral parts obtainable for both editions. 


i] Sig. Spaeth 

Tih **Mail’’ 

a “perhaps the most prominent place of the season 
1 must be given to Irene Williams—voice of good 


i volume and beautiful warm quality.” A full list of Fay Foster's compositions will be mailed upon request. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


Fourth Avenue and Eighth Street (Astor Place) 
Order from Your Regular Dealer 
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| Exclusive direction 
WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. 57th Street, New York 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, BERLIN, IN RETROSPECT 











Mayo Wadler, the American 
Violinist, Gives Reminis- 
cences of His Student Days— 
Iron Discipline Drove Boys to 
Excesses and Even Suicide— 
A Tiff with the “Ober-Direk- 
tor’—Saved from Expulsion 


by Willy Hess 


By MAYO WADLER 


’ bad | 

Oe ee upon some notes made by 
/me while studying in Berlin, I found 
items which took on an enhanced interest 
because of events which have happened 
since 1914. True, many of my observa- 
tions, written when I was too young to 
understand social conditions, seem naive 
and crude to-day; but the facts which 
attracted my attention remain significant 
and have an added significance, in the 
proper interpretation which I can now 
give them, aided by a more mature un- 
derstanding and by the commentary writ- 
ten on the German character by the war. 
It was at the Royal Academy. The 
head of the violin department was 
Professor Willy Hess, a great artist and 
a teacher with a sixth sense for develop- 
ing latent talent in the boys whom he 
taught and who idolized him. The oner- 
ous courses, the long grind, the irritating 
accentuation of details, the atmosphere 
of solemn work, were all the inevitable 
characteristics of a German Academy. 
One began by admiring that spirit of 
thoroughness and that passion for detail; 
but soon it began to pall; seriousness 
turned into morbidity, thoroughness into 
pedantry. We chafed. Most of the 
boys were fatalists, accepting the’ inevit- 
able and suppressing the natural instinct 
to rebel. As a consequence, it was 
natural that they fell into excesses as 
soon as they left the halls of the Aca- 
demy. The antidote to iron discipline 
vas the coffee-house, Nietzsche, and de- 
cadent poetry. From which followed in- 
stability of the will, a readiness to rave 
over the fantastic, an emotional suscepti- 
bility to a thousand winds of doctrine. 
Nietzsche was the new god; but the an- 
cient gods were not neglected.  Pessi- 
mism, of a Hindoo type diluted with 
Schopenhauer, was the fashion. With 
grand gestures the boys talked of sui- 
cide, and, in the space of one month, four 
of them did actually commit suicide. One 
of them was an interesting lad, febrile, 
who had memorized nearly the whole of 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra.” He de- 
claimed the song of the “Seven Seals of 
Eternity” with the ardor of a fanatic. 
Pretending that he despised pessimism 
to the core, he was a pessimist beyond 











Mayo Wadler, with His Master, American 
Fellow Students and Friends before the War. 
Above (left, standing): Frank Gurowitsch, 
Mile. Goike, soprano; Mayo Wadler, Mille. 
Zaramowa, pianist; Adolf Goike, chef to 
the Kaiser, who cooked the camp meals for 
the students; C. Amsterdam, composer. In 
front row: Kent Rose and Harry Weisbach, 
Concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. The photos on right show, 
seated, left to right: C. Amsterdam, Frank 
Shustac, Concertmaster Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Max Froelich, ’cellist; 
Mayo Wadler. Standing: Herbert Soman 
and Isidore Moskowitz. Below, left to 
right: Mayo Wadler, Prof. Willy Hess, his 
daughter Matilda Hess, Isidore Moskowitz, 
Harry Weisbach 


all reason, and his glorification of 
Nietzsche was but a mask to conceal his 
own weakness. In the coffee-house he 
rambled of the Superman; in his room, 
he gave himself up to Hindoo philosophy 
and to Nirvana. On the night of his 
suicide he spoke not a word—an alarm- 
ing symptom in one so talkative. He was 
pale and proud that evening,—held aloof 
and pathetically gave up his heroic no- 
tions by inhaling gas. 

At the time, this phenomenon puzzled 
me. Now the war has thrown light on it, 
and it seems logical to infer that the na- 
tion is paying the po on a grand scale, 
for an exaggerated worship of discipline. 
Which recalls an incident that centers 
around “discipline.” 


Discipline 
Some time later it was announced that 


two new subjects would be added to the 
course, already so onerous. We held 
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coffee-house consultations; but that is 
hardly the place in which to form wise 
decisions. We talked much and finally 
drifted from the subject. Outwardly it 
seemed that the agitation had subsided. 
Thinking it over for myself, I decided 
that rather than put up with additional 
work, I would quit. I was not surprised, 
therefore, to receive a peremptory sum- 
mons to appear before the Ober-Direk- 
tor, a ponderous gentleman of sinister 
girth, thirteen titles, pock-marked face 
and irascible disposition. I entered his 
room without clicking my heels, as Prus- 
sion flunkeys do, without even bowing. 
My decision to stick to my guns made me 
appear indifferent and caused the worthy 
Direktor to explode in rage. He fumed 
and sputtered; read me a platitudinous 
lecture on discipline; but I would not 
budge. In a purple rage he thundered 
the frightful decree that at the next 
faculty meeting he would recommend 
my dismissal. At which I smiled again, 
thanked him unctuously and withdrew. 
The following meeting of the Council was 
a stormy one. The Direktor laid the case 
of insubordination before it and strongly 
urged the dismissal of the “fresh” Amer- 





icanboy. To his intense surprise, up rose 
Professor Hess and in an eloquent de- 
fence, stated in no uncertain terms that 
if the “boy” were dismissed, he would 
resign. This was sufficient to end the 
cause célébre. As a result the liberal- 
istic tendency among the students made 
headway. 

In spite of this incident I was chosen 
soloist for the Joachim Festival held in 
1913 to celebrate the anniversary of the 
death of the Hungarian genius. The 
audience, comprising the flower of Ger- 
many’s accomplishment in letters and 
art, filled the hall. Nobility graced the 
boxes; one rubbed shoulders with the 
elect. Titles, decorations, insignia of 
rank, made a gorgeous spectacle. But in 
the foyers I heard strange talk. Even on 
so international an occasion there was 
fanatic glorificatio#i of Germany’s genius, 
and ominous references to a “place in 
the sun.” This chauvinism riled me; I 
passed it by in silent contempt. To-day 
it looms large in the understanding of 
retrospect. 

Is not that nation, I thought then, a 
teeming mass, whose virtue is industry 
and whose industry is vice? 





Michigan Test for Young Musicians 
Scheduled for November 


Derroit, MICH., June 5.—Announce 
ment has been made that the Michigan 
test for professional musicians between 
the ages of twenty and thirty will be 
held in Detroit in November. This test 
is open to vocalists, violinists and pian- 
ists of this State and the winners will 
later appear at the district test and, 
finally, in the Third Biennial National 
test. Information regarding the Mich- 
igan test may be obtained from the 
chairman, Mrs. Edwin S. Shevrill, 50 
Dexter Boulevard, Detroit. 

M. McD. 





Mme. Matzenauer and May Mukle Aid 
Orchestra at Brooklyn Benefit 


Assisted by Mme. Margaret Matzen- 
auer, mezzo-soprano, and May Mukle, 
’cellist, the Red Triangle Orchestra of 
the Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A. on 
June 5 gave a concert for the tobacco 
fund of the New York Sun. Mme. 
Matzenauer sang the familiar aria from 
“Samson and Delilah” and a group of 
songs, accompanied by Frank La Forge. 
Miss Mukle gave the “Elegie,” by Fauré; 
Dunkler’s “La Fileuse” and other num- 
bers. John Cushing accompanied her. 


The orchestra, under Carl J. Simonis, 
presented some popular numbers. 





Julian Pollak Back from Booking Tour 


Julian Pollak, New York manager, re- 
turned recently from a six weeks’ book- 
ing trip through New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Michigan. 





MONTCLAIR, N. J.—The annual spring 
musicale of the piano pupils of Florence 
Irwin Tracy was held on May 25. 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 














Chicago, June 8, 1918. 


PUPILS of the piano, vocal and violin 
departments gave the musical pro- 
gram of the Chicago Musical College Sat- 
urday morning concert, June 8. Among 
the names on the program were Zitta 
Allen, Ella Ring Ingraham, Gertrude 
Lee, Rudolph ‘Reiners, Lillian Nottle- 
man, Cecil Morgan, Baselah Cristol, Sole- 
dad Rindon, Ilse Niemack, Marie Gores 
and David Marcus. 

Estella Allen, pupil of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote, has been appointed head of the 
vocal department of Athens University, 
Ohio. Ruth Kuerth, also a member of 
the Sacerdote class, appeared last week 
at.a concert given at St. Xavier’s Acad- 
emy. Lucille Hummel, pupil of Burton 
Thatcher, has been singing the role of 
Arline in Balfe’s opera, “The Bohemian 
Girl,” with the Boston English Opera 
Company in Toronto. Ruth Ellen Nuss, 
pupil of Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon, as- 
sisted at a recital in La Grane last week. 

Pupils of Harold Henry gave a piano 
recital at Lyon & Healy Hall, June 3. 
Among those appearing were Jan Slama, 
Ellen Ekholm, Helen Soule, Marie Shaller 
Lillian Stout and Mrs. M. J. Stein. Mr. 
Henry assisted with the orchestral parts 
in several concertos and with the second 
piano part in other music for two pianos. 


Tells of Music in Camps 


Farnsworth Wright, formerly Chicago 
representative of MusICAL AMERICA and 
now Corporal Farnsworth Wright of the 
Fifteenth Company of the 161st Depot 
Brigade, Camp Grant, Ill, and acting 
sergeant, was in Chicago last Saturday 
and visited the office. Asked how he 


would like to be back watching the mu- . 


sicians again, he said: 


“The one desire of my heart now is to 


get to France. I expect to go ‘Over 
There’ by the first of August. Army 
life, even as it obtains at a home camp, 
is intensely interesting and grows more 
so as France draws nearer. Music plays 
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a great part in the soldier’s life and 
seems to be the thing most craved for. 
_ “Even the men whose lives before they 
joined the ranks were lived without even 
a faint interest in music fall readily un 
der its spell, and the spell is permanent. 
We are making recruits for opera and 
concert of the future as well as fighting 
men for Uncle Sam. I have been helping 
train Negroes from South Carolina, and 
the semi-barbaric folk-songs of these fel- 
lows have given me some ideas which I 
hope to work out musically after the sub- 
duing of the Hun is fully accomplished. 
The army is full of material for the man 
with any trace of creative ability.” 

A. M. 





LOUISVILLE SEASON ENDS 


Clubs Present Soloists in Concerts— 
Honor Mildred Hill’s Memory 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 7. — The 
Crescent Hill Musieal Club, Mrs. William 
J. Horn, director, gave its spring concert 
at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium last week. 
The Coleridge-Taylor cantata, “A Tale 
of Old Japan,” was given, with the fol- 
lowing soloists: Ethel Robertson Frey- 
man, soprano; Mrs. Guy Ellis, contralto; 
William J. Horn, tenor, and Walter 
Shackleton, baritone. Marguerite Dohr- 
mann was the accompanist. The chorus 
work was smooth and carefully shaded. 
The soloists sang admirably and were 
the recipients of much applause. 

Two concerts were given recently by 
the Musorgia Club of colored singers. 
The chorus, under the direction of C. M. 





~“McGlellan, did fine work in a number 


“Armenius” and in the Rossini 


from 


“Stabat Mater.” Roland Hayes, tenor, 
sang with beauty and intelligence “Ce- 
leste Aida,” Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit 
Flower,” Kathleen Glenn’s “Twilight” 
and Densmore’s “Kiss Me Good Night.” 
Florence Cole Talbert of Detroit, so- 
prano, sang Bishop’s “Lo, the Gentle 
Lark,” the “O Patria Mia” from “Aida” 
and a number of songs with taste, feel- 
ing and vocal beauty. Clarence White, 
violinist, displayed considerable skill in 
numbers by Bohm, Schumann, Vieux- 
temps and Kreisler. A large and enthu- 
siastic audience was present at each con- 
cert. 

The Louisville Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held a memorial for the late Mil- 
dred J. Hill last week, which was lim- 
ited to the members of the association 
only. The program was furnished by 
the Quintet Club, Mrs. Spear, pianist, 
and Flora Marguerite Bertelle, soprano. 
Many of Miss Hill’s compositions were 
given. The Monday Musical Club gave 
a concert at the Y. W. C. A. for the 
benefit of the Base Hospital Red Cross 
work at Camp Taylor. The soloists 
were Phyllida Ashley Everingham, pian- 
ist, and E. Rowland Dawson, baritone 
and song leader. Mrs. Everingham 
played the Gluck-Brahms “Gavotte,” De- 
bussy’s “Pagodas” and Paderewski’s 
“Cracovienne” and two encores with in- 
dividuality and charm. Mr. Dawson 
sang in a pleasing manner numbers by 
Gounod, Tosti, Lully, German, McCunn 
and Phillips. The chorus, directed by 
Patrick O’Sullivan, sang Mendelssohn’s 
“Ye Sons of Israel” and several other 
numbers. Solos were sung by Mrs. 
Bertram Wilson, Mrs. Guy Ellis, Ger- 
trude Simpson and Marie Seifried. The 
accompaniments were played by Cath- 
erine Sigler and Florence ate” aa) 


Tsianina Scores at Evanston Festival 


Tsianina, the gifted Indian singer, ap- 
peared with a chorus of 1500 school chil- 














NOTES OF THE BOSTON STUDIOS 











Boston, June 7, 1918. 


ME. EDITH NOYES GREENE, as- 
sisted by her pupils, gave a delight- 
ful “Smileage” concert for the benefit 


of the Y. M. C. A. at the Copley Plaza, 
Wednesday afternoon, before a large and 
thoroughly appreciative audience. Mme. 
Greene, an established factor in the mu- 
sical life of Greater Boston, needs only to 
announce a concert to insure a capacity 
hearing. This is accentuated when her 
pupils appear. Last Wednesday’s con- 
cert was no exception to the charm of 
previous recitals. Mme. Greene’s com- 
positions, several in number, provoked 
instant commendation. Her “Legend 
d’Amour,” for violin, ’cello and piano, 
contributed by Hazel Clarke, Marjorie 
Patten Friend and Mme. Greene, deeply 
impressed the audience. The following 
pupils divided honors with Mme. Greene: 
Ralph Gleason, Marion O’Neil, Mildred 
Torrey, Charles O’Neil, Ruth Parmenter, 


Geraldine Nye, Dorothy Hildreth, Mar- 
jorie Patten Friend, Norine Doane, Mar- 
garet Longlye-Cone, Rebecca Stickney, 
Louise. Fiske, Everett Beach, Hazel 
Clarke, Gladys Foley, Doris Bartlett, 
Dorothy MacDonald, Helen Gegan, Her- 
bert Abbott, Helen Lehan-Langdon. 
Katherine Lincoln, as a teacher of 
voice, stands high in her profession and 
a galaxy of embryo artists cheered 
teacher and relatives by their proficiency 
in song, as demonstrated at a recent re- 
cital she held in Steinert Hall. The pro- 
gram proper looked long, but proved all 
too short for the large and musically in- 
telligent audience. Each pupil impres- 
sively rendered a group of songs, the 
major portion of which was by Amer- 
clan composers. M. L. Felton was an 
exemplary accompanist.. The: . partici- 
pants were Elizabeth Quay, Helen 
Choate, Katharine Metcalf, Dolly Thyng, 
Sere Ohlund, Dorothy Harding and 
Grace Bullock. w. J. P. 
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dren and the Minneapolis Symphony 
chestra in a performance of White)...” 
“Hiawatha’s Childhood,” at the N: +t) 
Shore Festival at Evanston, IIl., on Ji», 
1. Carl Kinsey, manager of the Fes 
wired Tsianina’s manager, J. C. Wilcox: 
“Tsianina received big ovation. She \«\, 
interest of children and audience. H 
sold out. It was a great occasion.” 

Tsianina has also avpeared in |; 
vidual recitals of Indian music in \ 
and Houston, Tex., and in Kansas 
Mo., during the past few weeks, me: 
with her usual success. 





BALTIMORE, Mp.—The children’s 
chestra, under the instruction of FF». 
erick Rabinovich, a pupil of Fran: | 
Bornschein, assisted by several tiny 
ists of the Music School Settlement, ; 

a concert at the Hotel Stafford on Ju... :; 
Lilly Bartholomay, the superintende: of 
the school, was in charge. 
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Appeal to His Public 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


‘Faust’? Establishes a New Record at Paris Opéra and Popular Baritone Celebrates a Jubilee—All 
German Classics Banned from Italian Programs—English Y. M. C. A. Starts Out to Sweep 
the Country Bare of Unused Musical Instruments for the Soldiers at the Front—Foremost of 
Newer Spanish Pianists Wins Italian Public at Début in Rome—Japan Likes “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana ”— Composer of “‘ Aphrodite’ Writes Score for New French Play—American Con- 

| ductor Directs Opera at Zurich’s Municipal Theater—The Secret of Ffrangcon-Davies’s 
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HE world has heard Gounod’s “Faust” 
T 1600 times. To be exact, the 1600th 
performance of the work was given at 
the Paris Opéra on April 29. But there 
was nothing in the announcement of the 
performance to indicate what a hardened 
old “Faust” he has become. 

The most elementary justice should 
have suggested to the directors some 
form of celebration worthy of the note- 
worthy record achieved by a French 
work, Le Courrier Musical complains. 


“It would have been at the same time 
some recognition of the millions of marks 
‘Faust’ has brought into the treasury. 
Since “Faust’s” 1600th performance a 
well liked member of Director Rouché’s 
company at the Opéra, Jean Noté, who 
effected his American début as Valentine 
in the performance of “Faust” that for- 
mally opened the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, has celebrated his silver jubilee on 
the stage. The baritone sang Rigoletto 
at the Opéra on a Sunday evening last 
month, exactly twenty-five years after 
his début in the same réle on the same 


tage. 
stag * * * 


Italy Bans Both Bach and Beethoven 


All German and Austrian composers, 
the dead as well as the living, are now 
barred from the concert halls in Italy. 
Neither Bach nor even Beethoven is rep- 
resented on a program there. Conse- 
quently, recitalists find their ingenuity 
pretty severely taxed in trying to devise 
satisfying bills of fare. =. wey 

Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, 
who was introduced to the American 
public a few seasons ago through the in- 
fluence of Ferruccio Busoni, is an artist 
who finds the restrictions especially dif- 
ficult to contend with, as he has made his 
reputation mainly as an interpreter of 
the classics, and Bach and Beethoven in 
particular. At his concert at the Augus- 
teum in Rome this spring the program he 
was able to offer under existing condi- 
tions proved thin and meager, apart from 
the Vivaldi Concerto. 

* aK * 
Italian Opera in Tokio 


Japan is the newest field for Italian 
opera. A series of performances of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and other works 
of the Italian school has been given at 
the Royal Theater in Tokio. Music notes 
that the orchestra is largely native Japa- 
nese in its membership, “which is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the Japa- 
nese violin industry is already to some 
extent taking the place of the Austrian. 

Referring to the work of the promising 
young Japanese composer, Kasuku Ya- 
mada, now in this country, the same 
periodical points out that his violin so- 
nata is the first musical work printed in 
Japan with musical terms marked in 
the Japanese language. 


More Recognition of Music at Front 


More and more is music becoming a 
vital necessity to the soldiers at the front 
and in training camps. Or more accu- 
rately, perhaps, it has been just as vital 
a necessity to them from the first, but 
this fundamental fact is now receiving 
more practical official recognition all the 
time, : 

Percy Scholes, the well-known English 
musician and writer, has been hard at 
work for many months past, under the 
English Y. M. C. A. auspices, trying to 
inake music and music-making more gen- 
erally accessible to the English soldiers 

1 France. And now the Y. M:C. A. of 
| ngland has brought into existence a defi- 
nite “Music Section” and is undertaking 
“n immediate and wide-reaching devel- 

pment of its activities throughout the 

eld of war and in the training camps at 
home. Mr. Scholes has been placed in 
harge. While the full scheme of the 
ork has not been made known yet, one 
‘ranch of activity has been urged upon 
ne publie’s attention. 

An attempt is to be made, Mr. Scholes 

nnounces, to “sweep the country bare of 


the unused music and unused instruments 
that cumber almost every household, and 
to put them at the service of the soldiers 
inthe huts. The ideal is to give every hut 
a music library and such instruments as 
are likely to be useful. I have, during the 


cardo Vines probably takes rank as the 
foremost. 

Heretofore he has been heard but little 
outside of his own country, excepting in 
France—Paris knows him well—but this 
spring he has been extending his reputa- 














ARMY SONG DIRECTOR JOINS PERSHING’S MEN 


“Send the best song director available,” cabled General Pershing 
to the powers that be in Washington, so Washington picked W. 
STANLEY HAWKINS of Albany to send “over there.” 


He has 
been the camp song director 
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last six weeks or so, collected not only a 
great pile of instruments but 10,000 
pieces of music. This sounds a great 
number, but when divided by the num- 
ber of Y. M. C. A. centers with the Army 
and Navy it only comes out at five pieces 
each! The effort is, therefore; to be 
greatly enlarged, and a ‘National Collec- 
tion of Instruments and Music for use of 
Soldiers and Sailors in Y. M. C. A. Huts’ 
is to be undertaken.” 

Every kind of instrument and every 
kind of music is wanted, from a tin 
whistle to a grand piano, from rag- 
time to symphony. 

* * * 
Rome Likes Foremost Spanish Pianist 


Of Spanish pianists now living Ric- 


at Camp Dix, where his stir- 
ring march melody, “Keep the 
Glow in Old Glory,” imbued 
the men with the martial 
spirit that will lead them into 
battle, and before going to 
Wrightstown he was the 
camp song director at Madi- 
son Barracks officers’ training 
camp. 




















tion into Italy. His first appearance in 
Rome was made as soloist at one of the 
last Augusteum concerts of the season. 
With the Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto and 
the Symphonic Variations by César 
Franck he won an outstanding success 
with his Roman audience. 

There is a highly complimentary refer- 
ence to Vines in an article on the late 
Claude Debussy by M. Laurent-Tailhade 
in La Verité, a tribute all the more sig- 
nificant because of its incidental charac- 
ter. Thus the French author writes: 

“Those who have not heard Riccardo 
Vines conjure up at the pianoforte, with 
his profound and melancholy touch, such 
things as ‘Jardin sous la pluie,’ the ‘Ara- 
besques’ and ‘Nocturnes’ do not know 
what a subtle, unexpected and delicious 
charm there is in the pieces written by 
Claude Debussy for Chopin’s instru- 
ment. The Polish master, the gentle con- 
sumptive, has never revealed in all his 
work greater charm, greater mysticism 
and greater strangeness than the author 
of ‘Pelléas’ has infused into those ‘mar- 
ginalia’ which he wrote as a pastime be- 
tween his larger works.” 

The perfect Debussyite may question 
this writer’s choice of examples as rep- 
resentative of Debussy’s most finely 
wrought work in the smaller frame, but 
the reference throws additional light 
upon the Spanish pianist’s powers. 

* * * 


The Sincerity of Ffrangcon-Davies 


We suffer so often from shell-shock 
when we learn how materialistic some of 
our favorite concert artists really are 
that it comes as a refreshing and stimu- 
lating draught to hear of how intensely 
absorbed the late Ffrangcon-Davies was 
in his music and what it meant to him 
as an art and not as a bait for the pub- 
lic’s shekels. 

Testifying to the Welsh bass-baritone’s 
sincerity, the London Daily Telegraph’s 
critic writes: “I have a very vivid recol- 
lection of running into him one night in 
the damp, dank, vaulted corridors of the 
Alexander Palace during the interval of 
an oratorio concert—it was a perform- 
ance, I think, of ‘Gerontius’—and of find- 
ing him with tears streaming down his 
face so copiously that he would not face 
his fellow artists in the ‘green-room.’ 
He was immensely, almost terribly, sin- 
cere in his art-work, and the place he 
made for himself in our concert life was 
quite unique, because of the strong per- 
sonal note that underlay all he did.” 


* * * 


New Score by Composer of “Aphrodite” 

Like an ever-increasing number of his 
composing colleagues, Camille Erlanger, 
of “Aphrodite” fame, has turned his hand 
to the drama and its need of incidental 
music, as distinguished trom a full opera 
score. He has provided the musique de 
scéne for “La Reine Wanda, a Polish 
legend by H. André-Legrand. 


scheduled for a premiére in Paris in the 
early spring, but the Paris performance 
had to be postponed until the fall, and in 
the meantime the play has been making 
an extended tour of the French Prov- 
inces. 

Speaking of Erlanger recalls the fact 
that we are still waiting to see Mary 
Garden in “Aphrodite.” Once upon a 
time Oscar Hammerstein contemplated 
producing it as a special vehicle for the 
Scottish-American singing actress’s pow- 
ers, but he changed his mind. At that 
time Miss Garden declared that to give 
it as effectively as it had been given at 
the Opéra Comique it would be necessary 
to have Regina Badet, the French 
danseuse, here for it. But Badet has 
never been brought over. 

* * x 
Newman Champions Program Music 


Peace to the uncompromising apostles 
of so-called absolute music! For no less 
erudite a critic than Ernest Newman has 
brought forward a convincing argument 
in favor of “program” music in the Lon- 
don Musical Times, in the course of 
which the Birmingham writer says that 
the very abstract aestheticians who set 
their faces against all forms of instru- 
mental music that derive support from 
concrete suggestions of art or life have 
evidently never thought out the problem 
of the interpretation of music and the 
other arts. 

“So long as each of these keeps han- 
kering after something that it is the spe- 
cial business of others to supply, it is 
clearly impossible to regard the several 
artistic faculties as existing in water- 
tight compartments—this man _ being 
solely a painter, this one solely a poet 
and another solely a musician. While the 
theorists have been busy trying to settle 
the frontiers of the arts, the practition- 
ers have kept removing or muddling-up 
the boundary posts with a refreshing in- 
difference to theory.” 

Mr. Newman thinks that some day, 
perhaps, we shall arrive at the rational 
point of view that our artistic percep- 


.tions are no more partitioned off from 


each other than our senses in general. 
Our physical and mental systems follow 
the law of all complex organizations— 
there is both specialization and inter- 
change of functions. So it is, surely, 
with our artistic faculties. No man, per- 
haps, is wholly poet, or painter, or musi- 
cian; he is predominantly one of these, 
but he still keeps up a few roads of com- 
munication with the others, narrow in 
some cases, broad in others—Bach, Schu- 
bert and Berlioz, for example, always 
seeing things with a painter’s eye. 

How else, indeed, the English critic 
asks, can we explain the eternal desire 
of one type of artist to translate the 
products of another genre of art into 
terms of his own? The musician is al- 
ways turning poetry or prose—or even 
pictures, as in the case of Liszt’s “Hun- 
nenschlacht”—into music; the poet and 
the painter are always trying to re- 
express musical sensations and ideas in 
their own special media of words or line 
and color. 

The curious thing, however, is, he 
notes, that music is at once the most ad- 
venturous of the arts in this respect, and 
the most successful. It has taken com- 
plete possession, for example, of certain 
poems, or poetic or pictorial subjects, 
and made it impossible for us ever to 
think of them again without the music. 
The poets, on the other hand, though they 
have said many finely characteristic 
things about music, have never succeeded 
in producing anything like a satisfactory 
substitute for it. 

* + * 
American Conductor in Zurich 


Before closing its doors for the season 
the Municipal Theater in Zurich ar- 
ranged a series of four special perform- 
ances of operas under the direction of 
Alexander Savine, an American chef 
d’orchestra. Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande” and Massenet’s “Werther” were 
the works given, while the special singers 
engaged included Alfred Maguenat, the 
Swiss baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Company; Aline Vallandri, who was one 
of Oscar Hammerstein’s sopranos at his 
London Opera House; Claire Croiza, at 
one time a prominent member of the 
Brussels Royal Opera forces, and Thomas 
Salignac, the French tenor. J. L. H. 


Harriet McConnell and Co-Artists Score 
at Music Show 


At the concert given at the Music 
Show on Tuesday evening, June 4, under 
the auspices of the Globe, Harriet Mc- 
Connell, the New York contralto, scored 
in a program with Robert Maitland, bari- 
tone; Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, and 
Edward Weiss, pianist. Miss McConnell 
sang songs by McFadyen and Speaks, ac- 
companied on the piano by Francis 
Moore. 
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Artists Will Combine War Work W 
we With Their Vacations This Year 

















RTISTS’ summer plans have become 

very different from those of ante- 
bellum days. Even the comparative 
few who then remained in America did 
so for absolute rest, a thing in itself 
almost unknown in these times of unlim- 
ited patriotic activity. Plans nowadays 
refuse to be made or to stay made very 
long. A few of the musical world, how- 
ever, seem to have succeeded in making 
reasonably definite plans, and almost en- 
tirely, excepting Walter Damrosch and 
the musicians who, like him, go “over 
there” on service for others bent, they 
do not include the European travel, once 
so dear, in their projects. 

Martha Atwood, soprano, will remain 
in New York, working daily on réper- 
toire for the coming season. Louis Grav- 
eure, with his wife, Eleanor Painter, 
has gone to their camp in Vermont, ad- 
joining the camp of Bryceson Treharne, 
and will combine vacation rest with 
work on new songs, some of them by Mr. 
Treharne. Hartridge Whipp, baritone, 


will spend the month of July at Chau- 
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OLIVER 


Pianist of Remarkable 
Skill 


tauqua. Kathleen Parlow, Canadian vio- 
linist, is now in England. She will re- 
main near the Red Cross hospital to 


which she and her mother are giving” 


their services. The Spanish coloratura 
soprano Maria Barrientos, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, is spending her summer 
singing in the principal cities on the 
western coast of South America. 

Anna Case, the charming lyric so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, will spend 
her summer at Brevoort Farm, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. Miss Case has recently re- 
turned from the Macon Festival, where 
she sang to a record crowd of 4000 per- 
sons. Martinelli, Metropolitan tenor, 
will again spend the summer at his farm 
in Monroe, Orange County, N. Y. Prob- 
ably at the suggestion of Hoover, he has 
ploughed up the tennis court, once his 
joy, and planted in a crop of bantam 
corn. Giuseppe de Luca, the baritone, 
has returned to New York after an éx- 
tensive tour, singing in ‘foiedo, Toronto, 
Norfolk and Ann Arbor, and will again 
spend the summer at his beautiful Long 
Branch home. Giulio Crimi, tenor, and 
Fernado Carpi have also take cottages 
there. Morgan Kingston, the Welsh 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, is prom- 
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ised but small vacation. After singinz 
in the Portland (Ore.) Festival, he will 
sing twelve opera réles in ten weeks at 
Ravinia Park, Chicago. Pasquale Amato 
will join the summer colony at Far Rock- 
away, L. I., when his season’s activities 
are over. 

Frances Alda has taken the Paul Dana 
cottage at Glen Cove, L. I., a place of 
which the soprano is extremely fond. 
Riccardo Stracciari, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, has, like his Met- 
ropolitan fellow-artist, chosen the Long 
Branch cottage colony. Leo Ornstein 
will betake himself to the “unspoiled” 
Deer Isle, Me. Toronto, Canada, will 
be the summer resting place of Vera 
Barstow, the violinist. 





Sofie Hammer Delights Compatriots 
with Norwegian Songs 


Norwegian Independence Day was cele- 
brated in New Brighton, Staten Island in 
a concert by the Norwegian Male Chorus 
at Curtis Lyceum, May 18. Sofie Ham- 
mer, Norwegian soprano, was the soloist. 
An overflowing audience attended and 
marked enthusiasm prevailed. Miss Ham- 
mer gave a stirring reading of Sinding’s 
“Vi Vil Os Et Land.” Her other num- 
bers, sung convincingly, included Thom- 
sen’s “Barndomsminne Fraa Nordland,” 
Alnaes’s “Gyngevise” and Lembeck’s 
“Maisang.” In the last group Miss Ham- 
mer, garbed in the national costume of 
Norway, sang Trane’s “Ekkosang,” 
Grieg’s “Blaabaer Li” and a folk song ar- 
ranged by Grondahl. The well trained 
chorus, its efficient director, Ole Winding- 
stad, and Rolf Samson, violinist, were 
also applauded. 





Middletown (N. Y.) Apollos Give Spring 
Concert 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., May 31.—The 
Apollo Club gave its first spring concert 
on May 28 at the First Presbyterian 
Church, with Andrew J. Baird as con- 
ductor. The gifted assisting soloist was 
Edith Chapman Goold, soprano, of New 
York. Helen G. Hampson was accom- 
panist. The program was made up of 
works by Elgar, Bizet, Gilberté, Doni- 
zetti, Coleridge- Taylor, Chadwick, H. 
—_ Wilson, Howell, Verdi, Rogers and 
others. 





Hear Gifted Artists at Brooklyn College 
of Pharmacy Commencement 


At the commencement of the Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy at the Academy of 
Music on May 15 William Simmons, the 
New York baritone, appeared success- 
fully, singing songs by Schumann and 
Lohr. The other soloists were Elsie 
Baker, contralto; Marie Stoddart, so- 
prano, and Dan Beddoe, tenor. Robert 
Gaylor was the accompanist. 





Lisbet Hoffmann Reveals Versatility 


Lisbet Hoffmann, the New York pian- 
ist and teacher, recently disclosed versa- 
tility by acting as music arranger and 
as ensemble player and conductor. She 
was heard effectively in Bizet’s trio, 
“Passepied”; Beethoven’s Minuet and 


Dvorak’s “Dumky” Trio, in conjun 
with Fern Hobson, violinist, and Cha; 
Seeselberg, ’cellist, at the Edith Wa 
School, Simsbury, Conn., Sunday af 
noon, June 2. In the production of ‘ 

Masque of Iris,” by G. Francis B 
mont, given upon the grounds of 

same school, June 1, Miss Hoffmann 
ranged the music to the various da: 
and pantomimes and skilfully condu: 
the string orchestra upon that occas 





Sundelius Charms Ridgway, Pa. 


RIDGWAY, PA., May 22.—Marie S 
delius, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
lighted a large audience on May 21 | 
varied program, including Micaela’s » 
from “Carmen,” and songs by Debu 
Coquard, Bemberg and Fauré. M 
Sundelius was in fine voice and was 
thusiastically applauded also in songs 
Italian, Scandinavian, English ; 4; 
American composers. The “Cano.’ 
song from “Shanewis” created espe 
interest. Conrad Forsberg supplied 
cellent accompaniments. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink Pays Tribute 
Gertrude Ross 


When Mme. Schumann-Heink gay: 
recital on May 25 in Los Angeles 
Shrine Auditorium, she included in |}, 
program “Dawn in the Desert,” by ‘ 
well-known California composer, G: 
trude Ross. There were 8000 peo; 
present at the concert and after | 
hearty applause, which followed ti: 
singing of the song, Mme. Schumar: 
Heink called for the composer and the: 
said: “She (Mrs. Ross) has helped : 
to one | of the greatest successes of 1\ 
career.’ 





At the professional matinée aera 
ance of “Biff Bang” given at the Centu: 
Theater, June 3, Anna Fitziu sang t! 
“Star- Spangled Banner.” The perforn 
ance was given by and for the enliste 
men of the Pelham Naval Training Si 
tion. 





BETHLEHEM, Pa.—The second of thr 
concerts was given recently in Chartis 
Reformed Church, with D. G. Reeeuels 
directing. Among the assisting artists 
was Pauline Michel, violinist. 
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| OPERA DOMINATES WEEK OF MUSIC IN LONDON 














Capacity Audiences Nightly Hear 
Carl Rosa Productions—Retire- 
ment of Moody-Manners Opera 
Company Seems Imminent— 
Guilhermina Suggia in Notable 
Concert—Other Musical Events 
in the Capital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W., 1, May 20, 1918. 


rr’ HOUGH there have been a few fine 

concerts this week, notably that of 
Guilhermina Suggia, there has been a 
pre-Whitsun lull, and the field of music 
has been left to opera, excellently given 
by the Carl Rosa Company at the 
Shaftesbury Theater. The producing of 
new revues continues and the ever popu- 
lar “Chu-Chin-Chow” has been refur- 
bished with some new songs by Gertrude 
Torrens. There has been much talk. of 
the unfortunate retirement of the famous 
Moody-Manners Opera Company. For 
more than a quarter of a century these 
singers have run their tours most profit- 
ably, but with the war, the struggle to 
keep the company “up to strength” has 
been so strenuous that Charles Manners 
has now determined to sell the necessary 
equipment, 

At the Carl Rosa there have been ca- 
pacity audiences nightly and at two 
matinées, but no audiences were more 
appreciative than those gathered to 
enjoy “Faust” on Tuesday, and “Mig- 
non” on Thursday. In both the role of 
heroine was taken by the gifted artist, 
Clara Simon. Her youthful appearance 
allied to the beauty of her voice made 
her singularly well suited to act both 
Marguerite and Mignon. William Boland 
was an excellent Faust and Arthur 
Winckworth a sinister Mephisto, while 
more than passing praise is due to Con- 
stance Willis for her Siebel. As Wilhelm 
in “Mignon” Hughes Macklin was splen- 
did and his resonant tenor voice at its 
best. It is interesting to note that the 
company is now busy rehearsing Mr. 
Philipott’s new one-act opera, “Dante 
and Beatrice,” which is to be given dur- 
ing the season. A famous picture of 
the lovers serves as a basis for the opera. 

Eva Turner, one of the Carl Rosa 
Company’s most a se sopranos, is a 
native of Oldham, though she began her 
musical career in Bristol. She was heard 
by Mme. Albani, who strongly advised 
her father to send her to D. W. Rootham, 
Clara Butt’s teacher. Later she worked 











On Left: 


Remarkable ’cellist. On Right: 














Guilhermina Suggia, a Protégée of Queen Amélie and Said to Be a 
Eva Turner, Young Prima Donna of the 


Carl Rosa Opera Company, Who Sings Some Thirty Rédles 


under Montague Worlock, and then en- 
tered the Royal Academy of Music as a 
pupil of Edgardo Levi. She began her 
career with the Carl Rosa Company in 
1915 as one of the chorus, but has now 
been one of its prima donnas for ov2r 
a year. During the last season at the 
Garrick she played Maritana to the Don 
Cesar of Ben Davies, and has had -pro- 
nounced succeeses en tour. 

The next London season of _ the 
Beecham Opera Company begins on June 
3, continuing until the end of June. Four 
novelties are promised during that time. 


Play New Work by Bridge 


Guilhermina Suggia gave an impor- 
tant concert last Wednesday in Wig- 
more Hall, supported by the new Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under Frank Bridge. A 
“Lament” for strings written by Mr. 
Bridge, and inspired by the drowning 
of a girl of nine at the sinking of the 
Lusitania, was a feature of the program. 
In Schumann’s ’Cello Concerto in A 
Minor and Haydn’s ’Cello Concerto in D, 
Mme. Suggia played with her usual 
breadth and beauty of tone and poetic 
thoughtfulness. The modern numbers on 
the program were Fauré’s Elegie for 


‘cello and orchestra and the brilliant 
“Serenade Espagnol” by Glazounoff. 

Guilhermina Suggia, a remarkable 
’cellist, is worthy of her great masters, 
Julius Klengel and Pablo Casals. She 
is of Italian descent, but born in Oporto, 
and plays with all the southern charm 
and abandon. She has now been living 
in London for the past three years and 
is a leading feature in musical life here. 
Not only is she a “favorite of the gods” 
but also a protégée of Queen Amélie. 

Victor Benham, the American pianist, 
also gave a recital last Wednesday in 
the Queen’s Hall. Although a great 
undertaking, the artist showed himself 
a serious student, a hard worker and a 
man of understanding. His first groups 
consisted of Bach’s Toccata in F Major 
(arranged by himself), a Beethoven 
sonata and Schumann’s “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques.” Then followed a group of 
Chopin: studies and a group by Rubin- 
stein and Liszt. 

Another recital of interest was that 
given on Thursday in Wigmore Hall by 
Hilda Saxe and Beatrice Harrison. Ex- 
cellent interpretations were given of 
sonatas by Brahms, Beethoven and César 
Franck, and Bach’s Suite in C. The 


first of two concerts of Italian music 
was given in A£olian Hall on Friday 
afternoon last, under the direction of 
Manlio di Veroli. The assisting artists 
were Elsa Stralia, Vladimir Rosing, Nina 
Garelli, Oscar Lansbury and Livio Man- 
nucci, the last named a talented ’cellist. 
On Tuesday evening, also in AXolian 
Hall, Vladimir Rosing gave an operatic 
and song recital, as usual presenting a 
program of originality. The fourth and 
fifth scenes from Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen 
Onegin” were interpreted. In these Mr. 
Rosing was Lensky; Dorothy Hum- 
pheries, Olga; Julian Bonell, Onegin, and 
Bronislavsky, Zaretzky. Mr. Rosing 
also sang some old French songs and an 
air from Rubinstein’s “Demon.” 

On Saturday afternoon the London 
String Quartet gave its seventy-eighth 
“pop,” opening with Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet for Strings in D and closing with 
Tchaikovsky’s Trio in A Minor. Myra 
Hess was the pianist, playing three Pre- 
ludes by Rachmaninoff and the delight- 
ful sketches, “By the Tarn” and “Jack 
O’Lantern,” by Goossens. Nania Lequel 
gave her Chopin recital, which had been 
postponed from April 24, on Monday last 
at AXolian Hall. Miss Lequel showed 
herself a player of temperament and per- 
sonality with fine execution and a deli- 
cate touch. 

The ehief novelty introduced into 
“Chu-Chin-Chow” was the appearance of 
George Parker as the Desert Lover. He 
sings the new numbers allotted to him 
with great charm and power. Frederick 
Norton has written several new num- 
bers and Gertrude Torrens contributed 
two. The old ones still go with all their 
old swing. 

_ Last night, at the Carmelite Church 
in Kensington, a new Mass, by Henry 
Beaumont, once a famous tenor of the 
Carl Rosa Company, was given for the 
first time. Mr. Beaumont is now solo 
tenor in this church. 

HELEN THIMM. 





Toledo Choristers Sing Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise’ 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 6.—Herbert Fos- 
ter Sprague gave his fiftieth organ re- 
cital recently at the Trinity Church, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Frank I. Green and a 
string quartet. Mr. Sprague gave num- 
bers by American and French composers. 
Directed by Mr. Sprague, the Toledo 
Oratorio Society and Trinity Boy Choir 
gave Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 
The soloists were Mrs. Frederick M. 
Fuller, Harriet Nevitt, Bruce Metcalf 
and W. C. Shuck. 





Edwin Schneider to Begin Coaching 
Work June 17 


Having offered his services to John 
McCormack for his Knights of Columbus 
War Fund Drive, which opened in Boston 
on June 2, Edwin Schneider has post- 
poned the beginning of his two months’ 
coaching in New York until June 17. 
The tour includes concerts in Buffalo, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Washington and 
Worcester. 
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New York, June 15, 1918 


THE WISCONSIN RESOLUTION 


The Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association at its 
recent three-day session in Oshkosh adopted a resolu- 
tion to take a stand “against the further exploitation 
of the enemy alien musical artist.” 

To-day it is hardly necessary to advocate formal op- 
position to musicians from the Central Empires whose 
actions and sentiments can be open to doubt. Public 
sentiment has attended pretty thoroughly to that. Ene- 
mies have disappeared from our operatic, recital and 
concert stages. 

Frederick Vance Evans, Dean of Lawrence College, 
alluded during his speech at the convention to the im- 
propriety of applauding Muck, Kunwald, Kreisler, 
Gadsky and Goritz at this stage of happenings. But 
every one of these artists has disappeared from the 
public arena. There is small danger that Americans 
will bestow indiscriminate applause on any Teutonic 
player or singer to-day. 

In his earnest plea for a distinction between German 
artists and the music of the classic masters Dean Evans 
struck a note that must appeal to every American. 
There has been of late an unlovely effort in some circles 
to brand with the infamy of the Huns the serene utter- 
ances of defunct geniuses whose life messages were in 
every way an advance negation of the Great Sin. It is 
a condition from which we must emerge if we are not 
wilfully electing to stunt our spiritual growth. We are 
told that much we hold dear must be renounced for the 
good of our exalted cause. So, indeed, it must when 
this cause will profit by the renunciation. We under- 
stand and comply at once when told to curb our desires 
for one or another kind of foodstuffs. But many of us 
cannot understand how our fighters or those of our 
allies are to be fortified in their valor or aided mate- 
rially by our refusal to listen to the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” or the Ninth Symphony. And so in breaking a 
lance unfearingly for the divinities of music and in 
drawing the line of demarcation between them and the 
latter-day madmen of their nation Mr. Evans serves the 
cause of Americanism and of music. We need more 
such preachers to restore us to our equipoise. 





SYMPHONIC BAND CONCERTS 


The series of band concerts begun this week by the 
organization called the New York Military Band, con- 
ducted by Edwin Franko Goldman, will accomplish at 
least two important things. First, it will convince a 


great many persons that a band can play good music as 


well as conventional marches, intermezzos and waltzes 
—Mr. Goldman’s first few programs indicate the kind of 
music which he will give his patrons and display 
admirable judgment on his part. In the second place, 
Mr. Goldman will give an American work on every 
program and on a number of evenings will devote a 
section of the program to the works of an American 
composer, frequently with the composer conducting. 
This will have a salutary effect, as it will prove to some 
of our composers how excellent a performance a band 
can give. Many of these composers, proficient as writ- 
ers for the orchestra, have never acquired technique in 
writing for a military band, because they have believed 
that scoring for anything other than a symphonic or- 
chestra was not strictly artistic. Some of the Amer- 
ican works which Mr. Goldman will perform have been 
done for band by the composers themselves; others will 
be their orchestral works arranged for band by some- 
one else. Thus will the American composer have a 
good opportunity to become familiar with the possi- 
bilities of a first-class band. And in this way it may 
stimulate progress in this hitherto neglected field of 
native composition. 





MUCK AGAIN AT WORK 


In the peace and tranquillity of those pleasant con- 
fines where our beneficent Government immures certain 
Teutonic gentlemen who would greatly enjoy turning 
the country over to their most gracious master two new 
orchestras have recently sprung up. They are not of 
full symphonic dimensions nor do they boast all the 
modern improvements. But they include about thirty- 
five or forty “pieces,” in the language of the multitude, 
and so are at least equal to some of the better musical 
comedy orchestras in size. Of their ability we cannot 
at this moment speak, nor are we likely to be able to 
in the future since they will probably not tour the coun- 
try. The two are said to be rehearsing feverishly with 
a view to artistic competition. The conductor of one is 
no other than our whilom friend Dr. Karl Muck. The 
identity of the other time-beater is still shrouded in 
doubt. Some of us shrewdly suspect another Germanic 
doctor, denominated Kunwald. 

Well, music sheds its blessings, it seems, alike on 
the just and the unjust. Dr. Muck may not find the 
means at his disposal as satisfactory as they were in 
Boston. Nevertheless, he will not be obliged to play 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” before every performance, 
though there might be an element of poetic justice in 
compelling him to do it. 

It is not yet reported that attendance at the Muck 
prison symphonic concerts is to be made compulsory, 
but some of us can wish our Teuton malefactors no 
bitterer punishment than to be compelled to endure 
some of the programs that Muck used to inflict on 
meek and long-suffering New York audiences. 





FOR THE WELFARE OF THE NATION! 


Constructive suggestions for the immediate improve- 
ment of the military band situation, betterment com- 
mensurate with the standing and dignity of our nation, 
are made in the article, “What’s the matter with the 
Military Bands of the U. S.?” 

The message is so comprehensive that detailed com- 
ment is unnecessary here. Every musician will recog- 
nize the justice of the arguments. And every American 
will yearn for dawn of the day when red tape entangle- 
ments will disappear and the authorities concerned will 
awaken to the necessity of fair, intelligent and prompt 
action! 





A STEP TOWARD ORGANIZATION 


The entrance of the great Ellison-White Chautauqua 
System into the far Western musical field, reported 
elsewhere in this issue of -MusICAL AMERICA, indicates 
a distinct step in advance toward the ultimate system- 
atizing and organizing of our concert-giving resources. 
The plan under which this bureau will operate prom- 
ises to be of advantage first to the concert-going pub- 
lic; secondly to the local managers of concerts, and 
thirdly to the musical artists themselves. The losses 
which will be eliminated, to a considerable extent, will 
be the useless railroad fares and needless expenditure 
of the artists’ energies in superfluous traveling. There- 
fore, the development of this new undertaking will be 
watched with unfailing interest throughout the United 
States. 





THE AMERICAN’S DUTY 


The main duty of noncombatant Ameri- 
cans briefly may be stated as follows: 

Increase production, economize in con- 
sumption, lend your savings to the Gov- 
ernment, and hold your Liberty Bonds. 
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Mr. Gunster Sings a New War Song 


During the recent Red Cross drive Frederick Gunster, 
the American tenor, sang the new war song, “Pershing’: 
Men,” by G. K. Fredericks, from the steps of the New 
York Public Library, Forty-second Street and Fifth 


Avenue. The camera man “caught” Mr. Gunster while 
the tenor was in the middle of the song. 


Casals—The report comes by way of France that 
Pablo Casals is spending a few weeks in Biarritz prior 
to conducting the Barcelona Symphony Orchestra in 
Spain. 


Noble—T. Tertius Noble, organist and choirmaster 
of St. Thomas’s Church, New York was awarded an 
honorary degree of Master of Arts by Columbia Uni- 
versity at the commencement exercises held on June 5. 


Harris—Mr. and Mrs. Victor Harris are receiving 
congratulations on the arrival of their first child, a 
boy. Mr. Harris, conductor and pianist, organizer of 
the St. Cecilia Choral Club and Wednesday Morning 
Singing Club, was the vocal teacher of Mrs. Harris. 


Gilberté—Hallett Gilberté, the composer, left New 
York city on Monday, June 10, for his Maine summer 
home, “Melody Manse,” at Lincolnville Beach. During 
the summer months he plans to arrange a series of con- 
certs for the benefit of the American Red Cross at 
MAine resorts, at which a number of prominent artists 
will appear with him. 


Cone-Baldwin—Carolyne Cone-Baldwin, the young 
American pianist, took the place of her teacher, Rudolph 
Ganz, at an hour’s notice, on Monday evening and played 
for the boys in the naval camp at Pelham Bay, New 
York. Mr. Ganz was unable to play because of an 
injury to his hand. Mrs. Cone-Baldwin is reported to 
have scored a brilliant success. 


Simmons—William Simmons, baritone, besides fill- 
ing concert engagements throughout the country, has 
been making the rounds of the army and navy camps 
singing for the men. Recently he sang at Wissahickon 
Barracks, Cape May, N. J.; at Navy Hospital, Wissa- 
hickon Barracks, Sewalls Point, N. J.; Army Ammuni- 
tion Base, Tuckahoe, N. J.; Camp Merritt, N. J., and 
Hoffman’s Island. 


Fitziu—Andres de Segurola, the Metropolitan Opera 
basso, gave a dinner in honor of Anna Fitziu on Friday 
evening, May 31. Among the guests were Eugen 
Ysaye, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Antonio Scotti, Kitty 
Gordon, Signor Moranzoni, Signor G, Papi, Signor Stu- 
rani, Mischa Elman, R. E. Johnston, Mme. Yorska, 
Mme. Ganna Walska, Mme. Marguerite Namara, Will- 
iam Thorner, Mr. Martino, Gabriel Ysaye and Mr. 
Votichenko. 


Seidel—Upon concluding his recent New York recital! 
and winning a tremendous ovation, Toscha Seidel, the 
Russian violinist, went from the stage into the presence 
of his teacher, Leopold Auer, relates Edward H. Smith 
in the Sunday World Magazine. 

“T know all about it,” said Professor Auer. “Others 
have already been here. You have done well—tre- 
mendously well. Are you satisfied with yourself?” 

“No,” said young Seidel. 

“Thank God,” said Auer. 
you are done.” 


Nielsen—At every appearance on the concert stage 
Alice Nielsen, the American soprano, wears three deco- 
rations which she prizes highly. All bespeak her patri- 
otic zeal. The last one she received was given her at 
the reception to General Joffre a year ago, when it was 
her good fortune to be selected to sing the national 
hymn of France during his visit to Kansas City. An- 
other was given her by President McKinley, whom she 
knew very well, and the third is a decoration by the 
late King Edward, when she sang an American pro- 
gram at the house of the late Duchess of Manchester. 


“When you are satisfied, 
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HAT are we to say of the New York 
Tribune’s correspondent signing 
imself “An American and a Music- 
i.over,” who vigorously objects to Bach, 
feethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, 
Schumann, Wagner, Mendelssohn, etc., 
and then spells Tchaikovsky in German 


fashion? 
* * ok 


Somehow we have come to regard with 


suspicion three kinds of newspaper 
stories: 

That the Crown Prince has been killed 
in battle; 


That Hindenburg has been captured; 
That the Boston Symphony trustees 
have elected a leader. 
* * 


They’re changing ’em to unions in Bos- 
ton on the Bay. 

* * * 

Tenors 


Since Guido Ciccolini won ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of publicity out of 
the incident last week a horde of tenors 
is seen daily on the New York streets 
praying that some kind officer will haul 
them in and give them an opportunity 
of exhibiting their magnificent voices. 

* * * 
Nux Vomiscum 


We are worried. Our Boss (yes, we 
have one, kind reader) anonymously 
handed us a splendid joke, relating 
somehow to the Nux Vomica stop on the 
organ. We laughed outrageously over 
the joke and carefully preserved it for 
use at the head of our department this 
week. But a gale of wind scattered all 
the precious freight on our desk and 
with it the beautiful little witty, spar- 
kling anecdote. ~ Oh, me!t” we dirge. 

* 


He Doesn’t Want a Wife; He Wants a ' 
Vaudeville Partner 
[Adv. in Jacobs’ Band Monthly] 

WANTED—A wife, one who can play 
some musical instrument, preferably vio- 
lin, guitar, horn, piano or any other, the 
more the better. She must be between 
the ages of forty and sixty and a good 
cook, Address CAPTAIN. 

- 


* 


Enrico and John 


{From the Chicago Tribune] 


BY CANTUS FIRMUS 
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“How,” asked the Irishman, 
world’s greatest tenor?” 














“how is the 


“Since when,” replied the Italian, 
“Since when, John, have you become a 
basso?” 

= & 
This 
will 
enlarge 
our 
department 
a 
little. 


(CATO) 


NEW ORCHESTRA MAKES BOW | 





[Ira Jacobs Leads the MacDowell Sym- 
phony in Initial Concert 


The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra, 
Ira Jacobs, conductor, gave a concert for 
the United States Boy Scouts, June 1, at 
the Floral Gardens, New York. The 
orchestra played the Overture’ to 
“Phédre,” Massenet; “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, Schubert; “Henry III” Dances, 
German; “Marche Lorraine,” Ganne. 

The assisting artists were Frances 
Van Veen, Avelyn Simon and Leon 
Simon, all of whom were heartily ap- 
plauded. This, the first public appear- 
ance of the MacDowell Symphony Or- 
chestra, demonstrated the ability of Mr. 
Jacobs as leader and the thorough train- 
ing the members have received in re- 


_ hearsal. 


The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra 
is only six months old and deservedly 
forging to the front. The object is to 
train amateurs to become professionals. 
Anyone wishing to join the orchestra 
may do so by applying to Ira L. Jacobs 
of New York City. The orchestra will 
continue its rehearsals throughout the 
summer. oO. F 





Thelma Given’s American Début 


Thelma Given, the young violinist, who 
came to this country with her teacher, 
Leopold Auer, and her fellow pupil, 
Toscha Seidel, will make her début in 
New York about the middle of next Octo- 











McCormack and Caruso, it is told, met ber. She will also appear in other 
recently in a hotel lobby. recitals. 
CONTEMPORARY : Honzy F 
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ENRY FRANKLIN’ BELKNAP 

GILBERT, composer, born at 
Somerville, Mass., Sept. 26, 1868; edu- 
cated in the Harvard Grammar Schools 
and at the Cam- 
bridge and Read- 
ing High Schools, 
Mass. Under 
Emil Mollen- 
hauer took up the 
violin, studying 
harmony with 
George H. How- 
ard and George 
Whiting at the 
New England 
Conservatory. 
His studies in 
composition were 
taken up under 
Edward Mac- 
Dowell. During 
his summers, 
played violin at 
summer hotels, 
and later, in connection with Prof. J. 
D. Whitney of Harvard, gave a series of 
chamber music concerts showing the 
Slavic tendency in modern compositions. 
For a time took up natural science, and 
then went into business. But in 1901 
went to Europe, and after hearing Char- 





Henry F. Gilbert 


pentier’s “Louise” given in Paris, was 
inspired to make music his profession. 
Made special] studies of folk music, espe- 
cially the Celtic and the American. Be- 
came an exponent of nationalism in 
American music. Has written numer- 
ous compositions, many based on Negro 
and Indian themes. For orchestra he 
has written “Legend” and “Negro Epi- 
sode,” “Humoresque on Negro Minstrel 
Tunes,” symphonic prelude to Synge’s 
“Riders to the Sea,” “American Dances,” 
a symphonic poem, “Dance in Place 
Congo,” which was performed as a bal- 
let at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
1918; “Negro Rhapsodie,” “Hymn to 
America,” for orchestra and chorus; 
“Indian Sketches” and “Salambo’s In- 
vocation to Tanith.” His songs include 
“Pirate Song,” four Celtic Studies, “La- 
ment of Deirdre,” “Fish Wharf Rhap- 
sodie.” For the piano he has written 
“The Island of Fay,” “Negro Dances,” 
“Indian Scenes,” etc. Also wrote inci- 
dental music for the production of the 
plays of W. B. Yeats. He is a contrib- 
utor to the leading musical magazines, 
writing particularly on folk music, 
American music, etc. Also lectures on 
musical subjects. 

In 1906 married Helen Kalischer of 
New York; has two daughters. Present 
home in Cambridge, Mass. 











‘Cello Is the Real Aing of 
v Instruments, Says Casals 


Formidable Technique and Size Keep It Out of Amateurs’ Reach, 
Declares the Spanish Virtuoso—Literature Is Limited—-Some 
Famous Masters—of Arabian Origin 



























































Pablo Casals, the Spanish Virtuoso, with the Two Children of His Heart, His 
Pipe and His ’Cello 


OT long ago the writer of these lines 

had the opportunity of speaking to 
Pablo Casals about the violoncello. Much 
has been said about the qualities of the 
other instruments, and their respective 
merits argued over, but has anyone ever 
given the ’cello its due? Not until one 
hears Mr. Casals play, does one realize, 
perhaps, exactly what that due is, or 
the instrument’s tremendous possibilities 
for expression. In the words of a well- 
known critic, “In the hands of Casals 
the ’cello seems almost to plead for the 
gift of speech.” Despite the fact that 
the ’cello fulfills two functions, that of 
sonorous bass and vibrant melodist in 
the orchestra, despite its importance in 
the string quartet, despite its intrinsic 
beauty as a soloist, it has never received 
the recognition it deserves. 


Mr. Casals spoke to the writer of the 
ceaseless devotion to detail that the study 
of the ’cello demands. He told how he 
practised untiringly as a child. This, no 
doubt, was due to his instinct for fine 
workmanship, that indispensable quality 
of genius. Mr. Casals fet declares 
it was because he had a most meticulous 
teacher. Of this teacher he tells an 
amusing tale. He was a great stickler 
for exactitude, and one warm day while 
demonstrating a passage to two or three 
pupils, looking straight ahead of him 
and striking each note with the force 
and precision of an automaton, as was 
his wont, a fly alighted on one of the 
strings. There was a breathless silence 
among the boys until the fate of the un- 
fortunate insect became clear. With in- 
exorable force, down came the finger on 
the fly and on went the étude without 
the slightest pause. 

Mr. Casals considers the capacity of 
the ’cello for expression greater than 
that of any other instrument. He says 
that is because it is the only instrument 
that gives occasion for the use of the 
three clefs, bass, tenor and treble. Be- 
cause of these three clefs it can take 
the bass in the orchestra as well as the 
singing part. What other instrument 
is capable of that? The length and fine 
quality.of its strings are especially good 
for harmonics. In variety of timbre it 
yields nothing to the violin. 

Pablo Casals then went on to say a 
little about the history of the ’cello. 
It is interesting to know, said the ’cellist, 
that the ’cello had its origin in a curious 





instrument of the Arabs called the re- 
bab. However, Amati, an _ Italian, 
created the instrument as we know it 
today, at which time its only use was 
to reinforce the double bass. Later it 
was used as a bass to the violin for 
which the viola da gamba was too weak. 
It was through this association with the 
violin that it began to take over the 
violin method. Then Berteau, head of 
the French school, irvented the thumb 
movement—naturally the developments 
went hand in hand with various modi- 
fications of the instrument. 

Finally, as Mr. Casals explained, it 
made its appearance as a solo instru- 
ment in the hands of Franciscello, about 
whom we know only that he played in 
all the European capitals. At that time 
the music written for it bore the imprint 
of the church very strongly, for prior to 
its début for solo work it was played for 
the most part in churches. It first 
gained real prominence in the stringed 
quartet and it is probably more popular 
still for its sonorous bass in_ that 
ensemble than for anything else. The 
fingering was more or less helter-skelter 
until Doport laid down a method for 
shifting and bowing which was the first 
big step taken toward making a popular 
instrument of it. 

There has not been any great amount 
of music written for the ’cello, but that 
is, no doubt, Mr. Casals thinks, because 
its value for solo purposes was recog- 
nized comparatively recently and because 
there have been so few great masters of 
the instrument, that there was no incen- 
tive for composing for it. Most violin 
music was written with special perform- 
ers in mind. Golterman has probably 
written the most for the ’cello. 

The names that stand out pre-eminent 
in the field are Davidoff, a Russian; 
Romberg, a German; Piatti, Italian and 
member of the Joachim Quartet, re- 
nowned for his arrangements of the 
classic literature of the ’cello; Fran- 
chonne, the friend of Chopin and for 
whom Chopin wrote his only instrumen- 
tal composition; Servais of the Belgian 
School, which is now entirely superseded 
by the modern school; and Popper, the 
great Hungarian, known the world over, 
whose elegant and remarkable composi- 
tions are as indispensable in the reper- 
toire of a ’cellist, as Paganini’s in the 
violin, or Chopin’s in the piano. 

In closing, Mr. Casals remarked, “There 
is no doubt in my mind that the ’cello is 
the greatest instrument of the stringed 
family and that this fact will soon be 
universally recognized.” 
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Gifts of the Young Russian Pianist 
Recognized By Mme. Heink 
and Godowsky 


oe MAAZEL, the young pian- 
ist, now under the management of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, will 
give his first New York recital at A®olian 
Hall, Oct. 25. Mr. Maazel is already 
well known to a great many music fol- 
lowers in New York, having appeared 
three times as soloist with the Metropol- 
itan Opera House Orchestra during the 
past three years. 

Young Maazel was born in Charcve, 
Russia, in 1899. His mother was a singer 


of talent and his father a member of the 
Royal Opera House Orchestra for eleven 
years. Thus both of his parents culti- 
vated the musical instincts of the child. 
When not quite two years old he was 
brought to America and until his four- 
teenth year studied with his father. At 
this age he made his initial appearance 
with the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra, playing the Rubinstein Concerto. 
His success was phenomenal and he was 
the recipient of many flattering offers to 
tour the United States as a child prod- 
igy. Not wishing to exploit the boy’s 
talents at this early age, all offers were 
refused and he continued his studies. 
Leopold Godowsky, who heard him 
play at this time, pronounced him a 
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MARVIN MAAZEL TO MAKE HIS 
FORMAL DEBUT IN NEW YORK 





© Victor Georg 
Brilliant Young 


the 
Pianist 


Marvin Maazel, 


genius. Mr. Godowsky offered to in- 
struct him and take him abroad, but the 
war prevented the consummation of these 
plans. 

When he was sixteen years old he 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto at the 
Metropolitan Opera House with the Met- 
ropolitan Orchestra, and so great was 
his success that he was engaged for an- 
other concert, when he played the Liszt 
Concerto in E Flat. ° 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, the great con- 
tralto, who heard him first play as a boy, 
was immediately interested in his future 
and offered to take him on tour with her 
for several years. Last season his father 
finally allowed him to quit his studies 
to accompany Mme. Schumann-Heink on 
a tour of the United States. Everywhere 
he played he created a profound impres- 
sion. 





Many Appearances of Hartridge Whipp 
in Concert During June 


Hartridge Whipp is having a busy 
month of June in the concert field in his 
first New York season. On June 13 he 
appeared in a concert at Stroudsburg, 
Pa. A concert in Littleton, Me., on June 
20 and a recital on June 22 in Hartford, 
Conn., are booked, while on June 27 he 
appears for the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association at their conven- 
tion in New York City. Mr. Whipp will 
sing at his appearance there a group of 
American songs by Homer, Avery, 
Fay Foster, Deems Taylor and Crist and 
a group of four by A. Walter Kramer, 
with Mr. Kramer at the piano. He has 
been engaged as soloist at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., for the month of July. 





Washington Quartet Tours South Sing- 
ing for Men in Camps 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—Under 

the auspices of the New York Committee 


of the National War Council, the Na- 
tional Quartet of this city is on a tour 


of the Southern training camps. The 
first concert was at the U. S. Marine 
Camp at Newport News, Va., where the 
quartet was royally received by the men. 
The organization is composed of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Maxwell, soprano; Lillian 
Chenoweth, contralto; W. E. Braith- 
waite, tenor, and Henry M. Forker, 
basso, with Ethel Garrett Johnston as 
pianist. Before leaving for the South 
the National Quartet gave its services 
in the Red Cross drive just completed, 
for the soldiers at Washington Barracks 
and for Memorial Day services at Arling- 
ton. 





Toscha Seidel Engaged as Soloist by 
Leading Orchestras 


Toscha Seidel, the Russian violinist, 
will appear with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra seven times next season. 
On Nov. 11 he plays with the Stokowski 
forces in Baltimore; on Nov. 12, in 
Washington; on Nov. 15 and 16. in Phila- 
delphia; Dec. 2 and 3, in Pittsburgh, and 
Jan. 9, in Cleveland. Seidel will also 
play four times with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, in New York city, and three 
times with the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra. In addition he will 
appear with the Chicago Symphony on 
Nov. 1 and 2; with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Nov. 29 and 30, and 
the Rochester Orchestra on Dec. 9. 

Many other orchestral engagements 
for Mr. Seidel have not as yet been def- 
initely settled. In addition to this ex- 
tensive tour, the young violinist will give 
recitals in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Montreal, Washington, De- 
troit, Milwaukee and other cities. 





Olive Nevin Gives Charming Recital in 
Sewickley, Pa. 


SEWICKLEY, PA., June 3.—On the eve- 
ning of May 29 at the home of Mrs. 
Ralph Harbison, on Sewickley Heights, 
Olive Nevin gave one of her charming 
informal programs in hvnor of the grad- 
uating class of the Pittsburgh Presby- 
terian Hospital, and te celebrate the safe 
return of Mr. Harbison, who has but 
lately returned from Y. M. C. A. work 
in France. Miss Nevin added illumi- 
nating comment upon songs and com- 
posers. This feature of the singer’s work 
has been widely appreciated everywhere 
this season. 

The soprano’s next appearance will be 
at a Flag Day rally in Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh. 





Sundelius Triumphs in Chicago North 
Shore Festival 


Mrs. Gertrude F. Cowen, the musical 
manager, received last week the follow- 
ing telegram from Carl D. Kinsey of 
Chicago, telling of the success in the 
Chicago North Shore Festival of Mme. 
Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan so- 
prano: 

“Marie Sundelius sang in ‘Caractacus’ 
last Monday night to a sold-out house 
and ‘put it over’ in great shape. She is 
a splendid concert artist; you need not 
hesitate in booking her for anything.” 





Constance Balfour’s Recollection of Sun- 
rise Services in California 


Constance Balfour, soprano, from Los 
Angeles, who has recently removed to 
New York, tells of the musical festival 
given by the city of Eagle Rock at Eas- 
ter. There are several places in Cali- 
fornia, where they have these sunrise 
services or festivals and each has its 
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particular program or ritual. Mrs. Ba 
four told of the ascent to the top of t} 

mountain before daylight and how in 
pressive it is to make this trip up to th 
lighted cross at the top. As the su 
came up the bugle sounded and the mus; 
of the chorus rang out into the hills an 
resounded down the valleys. Mrs. Ba) 
four’s solo was “Glory to God,” by Roto] 
and the audience which heard her was 

congregation of 20,000 persons on th 
mountain side. The deeply impressiy. 
service lasts one hour, after which th 
people return down to the city in th. 
full blaze of the risen sun. 

_Mrs. Balfour has done a great deal 
singing at camps and for Red Cross an, 
other war-time benefits in California an 
recently, since coming to New York, sh, 
sang at the Strand Theater and at th. 
Hippodrome. 





Edward Lankow, Now Under Sawye: 
Banner, to Make Recital Tour 


Edward Lankow, the American bass: 
profundo, has recently come under th 
management of Antonia Sawyer. M) 
Lankow has sung with the Boston and 
Metropolitan Opera companies in recent 
years. Lately he has been teaching U. S 
army officers how to use correctly thei: 
voices for commanding purposes. H: 
was requested to write a book on thx 
subject, which he did. The book has bee: 
received with great favor and sold out 
its entire first edition within six week: 
after its publication. 

Mr. Lankow will make a concert tour 
under Mrs. Sawyer’s management, be- 
ginning in October. His programs wil! 
contain songs in six languages. 
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Exclusive Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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Season 1918-1919 Now 
sig Booking 
we Management: Metropolitan Musical 
Photo by Abbe Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York . 
ELSIE 
CONTRALTOQ 


226 W. 97th Street, New York 
Phone 9811 River 


FELIX HUGHES 


Baritone 
Specialist in 
Voice Building and 
Interpretative Art 


Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Cecil FANNING 


BARITONE 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


For terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bidg., 


For Dominion of Canada: 


WESTERN CANADA CONCERT BUREAU, 
P. O. Box 1932, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


“OPEN THROAT”’ 
and ‘“DIAPHRAGM”’ 


taught by 
AUGUSTA [VOICE 


SCHACHT 


808 West 82nd St., New York 


SOUSA’S “BAND 
RESTING 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa, 
U. S.N. R. F. 
WITH THE COLORS 


Address all Mail to 
62 W. 45th St., c/o T. B. Harms Co. 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the 
MacDowell Memorial Association 
Steinway Piano 
Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at 
Peterborough 
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Colonial School of Washington 
Present Mr. and Mrs. Huss 











ASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The 
Red Cross concert recently given at 

the Colonial School by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss of New York was a 
notable success. Mrs. Huss’s singing was 
greatly enjoyed, her art serving her with 
gratifying results in an Armenian folk- 


song, Mr. Huss’s delightful “It Was a 
Lover and His Lass” and her modern 
French songs. There was a great deal 
»f interest in Mr. Huss’s playing of Cho- 
pin and Liszt works, which he did with 
great authority and ¢special interest in 
his own “To the Night,” Prelude, Op. 17; 
Valse in A Major and Polonaise Bril- 
lante. He also did one of his musicianly 
improvisations, based on a theme sug- 
gested by some one in the audience. 
Another interesting event at the Colo- 
nial School was the production of scenes 
from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
on May 27. Pauline Jennings, formerly 
of New York, and now in charge of the 
piano and harmony departments at this 
school, arranged the performance, which 
was given in the ballroom of the school. 
The occasion was the school’s tenth an- 
niversary concert and for it the depart- 
ments of expression, instrumental music 
and voice united in the program with the 
school’s glee club. The school is in the 
former Chinese Embassy. The Mendels- 
sohn incidental music to Shakespeare’s 
fairy-play was used, with interpolated 
numbers by Barratt. The glee club sang 
finely, under the direction of Mary Isabel 
Hall, while the piano work of Miss Jen- 
nings’s pupils and the acting of the stu- 
dents trained by Pauline Gates was 
praiseworthy in every respect. Matilda 
Millen, harpist, and Elizabeth Drake, 
clarinetist, also gave able assistance. 





MARIE VAN GELDER IN CAMPS 


Soprano Delights Soldiers and Her Con- 
cert Audiences in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., June 3.—Marie van 
Gelder, soprano and vocal instructor at 
Elizabeth Mather College, 
completing her active season. Miss Van 
Gelder has this year given numerous 
pupils’ concerts, concerts by her glee 
club, three graduate vocal recitals and 
three performances of Marshall Kerno- 
chan’s cantata, “The Foolish Virgins.” 
These were given at the Y. M. C. A. in 
Atlanta, then in the main auditorium at 
Camp Gordon and later at the Baptist 
Tabernacle. 

The Atlanta papers praised the per- 
formance of the Kernochan cantata, 
Viola Gaines singing the rdéle of the 
Bridegroom most impressively and Ber- 
tha Lee Beane the Virgin and Thelma 


























On the Balcony of the Colonial School, 
Washington, D. C. From Left to 
Right: Miss Everitt, Principal of the 
School; Hildegard Hoffman Huss, So- 
prano; Henry Holden Huss, Com- 
poser-Pianist; Pauline Jennings, Prin- 
cipal of the Piano Department 





Atlanta, is” 


Landrum the Messenger admirably. 
Edith Hall gave valuable assistance at 
the piano. 

On May 13 she presented in her an- 
nual students’ concert Flora Warner and 
Kate Land, both mezzo-sopranos, and 
Viola Gaines, contralto. On this pro- 
gram also appeared several advanced 
pupils of Edith Hall of the piano de- 
partment of the college. These were 
Clairo Ray, Lois Thompson, Mrs. C. B. 
Nealy and Miss Land. The Elizabeth 
Salier Glee Club, which Miss van Gel- 
der has trained, closed the program with 
part-songs by Wagner and Offenbach. 

All through the winter Miss van Gel- 
der’s pupils have been singing for the 





























of the spirit.” 





interpretation.” 





Fullerton L. Waldo in “The Public Ledger,” Phil- 
adelphia, May 25. 


“Mildred Faas delivered the air in the first can- 
tata with béauty of tone, of inflection and phras- 
ing, and in a sincerity of temper befitting the text. 
In the evening, Miss Faas’ 
the auditorium as on wings, adhering scrupulously 
to the complex notation and true to the letter of 
the text, while surrendering to the higher claim 


Personal Address: 





SEC 


PIANO built according 


to scientific principles, 
especially for musical 


people, who naturally expect an 
instrument to yield perfect service 
in musical quality and wear. Bush 
& Lane Grands and Uprights are 
thoroughly qualified to meet all 
requirements of home, school, 
studio or other use where the 
highest degree of service is desired. 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


Makers of Bush & Lane Pianos and 
the famous Cecilian Player-Piano 


HOLLAND 





men at Camp Gordon and Fort McPher- 
son and now that Miss van Gelder has 
time she is herself giving her services 
in this work. On June 3 she sang at 
the city capitol for the U. D. C., many 
of the veterans being present to enjoy 
her inspirational singing of patriotic 
songs: The occasion was the celebration 
of Jefferson Davis’s birthday. 





Youthful Pianist Reveals Gifts in Recital 


Margaret Spotz, a_ fifteen-year-old 


pianist, pupil of May Ditto of the Amer- 


‘‘Beauty of tone, inflection and phrasing— 
An understanding of the Bach style 


MILDRED FAAS 


Soprano 


Triumphs at the Bach F estival, Bethlehem, May 24th 


What New York and Philadelphia Critics said: 


Herbert F. Peyser in “Musical America,” 


moreover, 
voice soared out into 


“Mildred Faas was particularly good in her 
opening number, ‘Sighing, Weeping,’ 
possibilities of which she fully realized in her 
—‘Musical Courier,” 


the dramatic 


May 30. May 27. 


“Mildred Faas sang beautifully. 
the silvered kind that suggests Florence Hinkle’s. 
She delivered 
and displayed an understanding of the 
Bach style in her treatment of lengthy phrases. 


“Trained in the 


this kind.”—“Philadelphia Inquirer.” 


“There was much that deserved praise in the 
singing of Mildred Faas. 


MICHIGAN 


ican Institute of Applied Music, revealed 
marked talent in an exacting program 


presented in the school’s auditorium, 
Saturday afternoon, June 8. Miss 
Spotz, who has studied only a_ short 


while, played effectively Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in D Major, Mozart’s Sonata 
in F, Searlatti’s “Pastorale” and “Capric- 
cioso,” Grieg’s “Illusion” and “Butter- 
fly,” Raff’s “Etude Melodique,” La 
Forge’s “Improvisation,” Grodsky’s 
“Valse Capricieuse,” Chopin’s Etudes, 
Nos. 2 and 6, and MacDowell’s “Hexen- 
tanz.” 








June 1. 





Her voice is of 







her cantata airs most tastefully, 










flesh and spirit to works of 









”"—“‘New York Globe,” 
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How the Alliance Is Putting 








Heart Into the Supervisors and 


the Public Schools KE 

















SE Music Teachers in 


LTHOUGH the Alliance is but a few months old one of the results that 
A has already materialized is that its growing membership and influence 
have put heart into those educators, those supervisors of music, music 
teachers in the public schools, who have been struggling for years against 
the indifference, and in some cases against the opposition and contempt, of 
those in authority over them. 

This has been particularly manifested recently, since | induced Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania to issue his now historic proclamation 
calling upon the people not only to march in parades but sing when they 
march, sing patriotic songs of the republic, carrying the American flag and 
make it a means of arousing enthusiasm. The idea has been taken up, and 
in some places with notable success. 

It was, as we know, taken up in Harrisburg itself, and resulted in a 
great demonstration. Immediately thereafter it was taken up in Scranton 
and Dunmore, and was.effective in selling hundreds of thousands of Liberty 
bonds, also in adding materially to the funds of the Red Cross. 

In New York in the great Red Cross parade the Community Chorus 
took it up with a thousand marching singers. They got an ovation! 

In Buffalo, supported by the press, the idea was taken up by some of 
the city officials, with the result that four parades, starting from the north, 
south, east and west, of singing, marching people converged in the great 
auditorium, where Secretary McAdoo made an address. With those who 
were in the auditorium and those on the outside who could not get in 
something like ten thousand persons came together and sang. 

In Denver the idea was also carried out, with a wonderful demonstra- 
tion on the part of the people. 

In Ithaca, where Cornell University is situated, the Supervisor of Music 
mobilized the high school children, had them out marching and singing, 
after some practice, and it made a sensation. 

In Cincinnati during the great Red Cross parade bands of several 
thousand men, women and children sang as they marched. 

In Schenectady the other day the idea also found practical expression 
and created a sensation. 

Perhaps one of the most impressive scenes of all was when in Buffalo 
some eight hundred girls in white, with the boys in the center in red in the 
form of a Red Cross, marched, a solid body, through the streets. The 
sight was so beautiful, the effect so thrilling that those who witnessed it 


or as art for art’s sake, or as a fad for the few, or for church service on 
Sunday. It has never been given yet in this country, owing to the domi- 
nating influence of Calvinism, the place that it deserves, the place that it 
should always hold in our national, civic and home life. And particularly 
it has never received any consideration whatever from the old, dried-out, 
fossilized school of educators who have always looked upon music as some- 
thing to be either ignored or antagonized. Indeed they have gone so far 
that when a young man showed a disposition to be musical as to class him 
with the effeminates, if not with the degenerates. When | have told people 
that the musician and the music teacher did not receive the recognition they 
should as pioneers of progress some have replied, “‘Oh, yes, that might have 
been in former years, but it is all different now.” 

Is it? When only last week Mephisto reported how Judge Cusson 
sentenced a musician with a record of hard and good work done for over 
twenty years to pay a fine of $10 and costs as a slacker, holding that a 
musician did not follow any legitimate occupation, was simply a parasite 
on the public body? And this in a city as wealthy, as cultured as 
Montrealf This did not happen in the back woods. It could not, indeed, 
have happened in the back woods, for they have more brain, more appre- 
ciation, more real humanity in the back woods when it comes to the issue 
than you will often find in our largest cities. 

Do you want prejudice? You will find it in the pulpit and on the 
bench sooner than you will find it in the slums. 

The Alliance is going to help the whole cause of music and all those 
connected with it. It is going to put, as | said, heart into our music teachers. 
It is going to put heart into those conductors who would produce music by 
our American composers if they only had some encouragement from the 
public. 

This war, with its levelling influences, with its power to bring us all 
together, which will go far to break down prejudices of class, prejudices of 
race, prejudices of religion, is going to work out one good thing—indeed, 
it is doing so already— it is going to show in a practical way what music 
means. And that is why they are sending song leaders into the camps to 
relieve the monotony, and they are sending them even into the trenches. 
They are beginning to realize that the monotony of life, not only when we 
are at war but when we are at work, needs something of the spiritual to 
offset it, and that can be best supplied by music. 








stated they never could forget it. 


Too long the musical world has lived in a rut. 


afraid to assert itself. 


Too long it has been 


Too long has music been kept just as an entertainer, 





Mrs. Charles B. Patterson, Driver of an 
Ambulance in Paris, Endorses the 
Alliance “With Heart and Soul’ 


Owing to unavoidable delay in these 
terrible times, it is impossible to do any- 
_ thing except approve of the very com- 
prehensive program of the Musical 
Alliance. It is what I have long felt 
was a crying need and as soon as my 
work here is over and I get back I hope 
to be able to help in any way that I can 
with all my heart and soul. 

As I am appointed for the present 
to a Paris hospital, I am taking up my 
musical work again at the principal 
American church there. With all good 
wishes, 

Mrs. CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON, 

Ambulance 7/2. 

Paris, France, May 2, 1918. 





Another Supervisor of Music Endorses 
the Alliance 


Enclosed find check for $1 for mem- 
bership fee to the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. I consider it more 
than a privilege, an honor, to be a mem- 
ber of such an excellent organization 
with such high ideals. May all its speci- 
fied aims be achieved. Especially are we 
sorely in need of No. 2—the introduction 
of music into the public schools and the 
standardization of teaching; No. 3, mu- 
nicipal funds for bands and orchestras, 
and No. 4, clubs and societies for com- 
munity singing. Many worthy American 
boys and girls would be grateful if these 
things should be accomplished. 

JAMES RICHARD WEBSTER, 
Supervisor of Music, 
Ralls Schools. 
Ralls, Crosby Co., Tex., June 7, 1918. 


Five More Members from Monticello, 
= 
Enclosed please find check for $5 to 


cover the amount due with five applica- 
tion blanks: Irene Durham, Monticello, 


N. Y.; Marie von Isakovics, Monticello, 
N. Y.; Edward Schroeder, Monticello, 
N. Y.; Evelyn Strong, Monticello, N. Y.; 
John D. Lyons, Jr., Monticello, N. Y. 

The above mentioned applications are 
people interested in this worthy cause 
and are doing their bit. 

I regret that my work must cease, but 
my interest never! I leave for Pelham 
Bay Camp June 6. 

Roy LESLIE HOMER. 

Monticello, N. Y., June 6, 1918. 





Well Known Music Critic Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1918. 





Happy to Take Part in the Wonderful 
Work 


I enclose check for $1 for membership 
in Musical Alliance of the United States. 
Upon being approached for membership 
I felt quite elated and truly happy to 
have a part in the wonderful work, and 
wish all interested unbounded success. 

EDNA HARWOOD BAUGHER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 31, 1918. 





W. T. Rhodes of Derlington (S. C.) Joins 


Enclosed 
ship in the 


lease find $1 for member- 
usical Alliance. 

WILEY J. RHODEs. 
Darlington, S. C., May 31, 1918. 





Ten More Members from Philadelphia 


Enclosed please find ten memberships 
in the Musical Alliance from Philadel- 
phia: P. D. Cone, Art Publication So- 
ciety; J. E. Corneal, R. F. Edwards, 
Thomas H. Calhoun, Mrs. Carrie de 
Mets, Samuel S. Dunk, Katherine Rosen-. 
kranz, O. S. Fitzgerald, Joseph F. Allen, 


C. T. Lambert. 
Miss R. F. SETTLE. 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 6, 1918. 





Ella May Smith, the Great Music Leader 
of Columbus, Ohio, Says: “The Cause 
Has Merit of the Most Constructive 
Sort” 


Here are two more subscriptions for 
the Alliance—Minnie Tracey, Cincinnati, 
and Lucile Kaelin, Nelsonville, Ohio. 

I hope to get a great many more 
members for you, for the cause has merit 
of the most constructive sort, and the 
more people we enlist in the good work 
the better. With all good wishes, 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 3, 1918. 





Prominent Member of the Musical In- 
dustries Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
A. G. GULBRANSEN. 
Chicago, Ill., June 5, 1918. 


This Wonderful Alliance! 


I feel it is my duty to encourage this 
great work and which I know will be a 
benefit to me as well as all others who 
are interested in any kind of musical 
work. ' 

Enclosed find my check for $1 to place 
my name as a member of this wonderful 
Alliance. With best wishes. 

JAMES A. FAIRFIELD. 

Oxford, Neb., June 3, 1918. 


Florence Aldrich of Norwich (N. Y.) 
Sends in Twelve Members for the 
Alliance 


Enclosed please find check for twelve 
memberships in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States from Norwich musi- 
cians who want to help establish better 
conditions in the world of music: Mrs. 
Carrie Race Halbert, Ray C. Nagel, 
Florence Bartlett, Kenneth M. Donald- 
son, Mary E. L. Brown (Mrs. W. H.), 
W. K. Johnson, Helena Manley Flan- 
agan, L. & A. Babcock Co., Mayme K. 








Daley, Becy E. Galpin, Mrs. Minnie 
Bradley Reynolds, George Leslie. 
With heartiest good wishes for the suc- 
cess of the Alliance, 
FLORENCE ALDRICH. 


Norwich, N. Y., June 7, 1918. 





Emile Ferir, Principal Viola of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, Joins 


I enclose my application for member- 
ship and wish to send you my thanks for 
the undertaking. 

EMILE FERIR, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Hampton, N. H., June 6, 1918. 





Another Member from Florida 


Enclosed please find draft for $1 for 
membership dues. 
Mrs. MARGARET L. CAMPBELL, 
Food Administrator, 
Brevard County. 
Melbourne, Fla., June 5, 1918. 





The Greatest Move for the Betterment 
of Musical Conditions in America 


Enclosed please find P. O. money order 
to cover membership fee to Musical Alli- 
ance. I think it is the greatest move 
for the betterment of musical conditions 
in America. 

Mrs. W. S. ROBERTSON. 

Wichita Falls, Tex., June 4, 1918. 





Shepard School of Music of Orange 
(N. J.) Joins 


Enclosed please find check for $1, to- 
gether with membership application in 
the name of the Shepard School of Music, 
of which I am director. 

We are very glad to enroll as members 
of an organization which has as its pur- 
pose the betterment of. musical condi- 
tions in this country. 

Wish the Alliance all success. 

Mrs. F. H. SHEPARD. 

Orange, N. J., June 1, 1918. 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 


the Secretary. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 

ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


2 
3 
4 
5. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 
6 
7 
8 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 


Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Hune Griffiiths of Pittsburgh Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, enclosing annual dues 
of $1. HUNE GRIFFITHS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 27, 1918. 





Five More Members from Atlanta 


Please find enclosed money order for 
$5, with names of new members. 
Others may follow later. 
Mary QO. DOUGLAS. 
Atlanta, Ga., May 27, 1918. 





Wishes the Organization Best of Success 


I enclose $1 for my application for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
America. 

Wish the organization the best of suc- 
cess. Otto WICK. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May 28, 1918. 





A Splendid and Worthy Movement, 


I beg you to enter my name upon your 
membership list as a testimonial of en- 
dorsement of your splendid and worthy 
movement, the success of which is as- 
sured. WILLIAM F. HAPPICH. 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1918. 


The 
"CELLO HAND 


of 


MAY 
MUKLE 


Season 1918-1919 
Now Booking 


President University School of Music, 
Lincoln, Neb., Endorses the Alliance 


I heartily approve the purposes of 


your organization and enclose herewith ~ 


check for first annual dues. 
C. O. BRUCE, 
President of the University School 
of Music. 
Lincoln, Neb., June 7, 1918. 


Will Welcome Every Opportunity to Ad- 
vance the Cause 


I am very glad to become a member; 
enclosed find $1 for annua) dues. 

I am heartily in sympathy with your 
ideals and .will welcome every oppor- 
tunity to advance your cause. 

RUTH LEE BAGNELL, 
University School of Music. 
Lincoln, Neb., June 7, 1918. 





Hopes the Alliance Will Co-operate 


Permit me, in joining, to express the 
hope that the Alliance may do its share 
in realizing the worthy objects of its 
program by co-operating with the numer- 
ous forces which are and have been 
active in this field. 

SIDNEY SILBER, 
Pianist. 
Lincoln, Neb., June 7, 1918. 


This Much Needed Movement 


Am enclosing check for one subscrip- 
tion to the Musical Alliance: Jeanne H. 
Woolford, Baltimore, Md. 

Allow me to say that all honor is due 
Mr. Freund for bringing before the pub- 
lic this much needed movement of co- 
operation in the musical activities, and I 
am sure the results in a short time will 
prove of inestimable value to the entire 
— Heartiest wishes for success, 

am 





CLARA C. GROPPEL. 
Baltimore, Md., June 7, 1918. 





This Worthy Organization 


I take pleasure in enclosing check for 
annual dues and application for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. May every success at- 
tend this worthy organization. 

EFFIE E. HARMON. 

South Bend, Ind., June 8, 1918. 


The Idea Is a Splendid One 


Enclosed please find check of $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance. | 
think the idea is a splendid one and 
hope that it meets with a hearty re- 
sponse from all American musicians. 

BERTHA M. FOSTER. 

Jacksonville, Fla., June 8, 1918. 








Mrs. Wilbur F. Hamillan Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. WILBUR F. HAMILLAN. 
Cynwyd, Pa., May 25, 1918. 





Two Members from York, Pa. 


Enclosed find check for $2 for two 
members to the Musical Alliance. 

Miss Bosshart is one of our energetic 
piano teachers and Miss Quickell is one 
of my interesting voice pupils. 

Best wishes to the Alliance. 

CAMILLA STIEG-TREIBLE, 

York, Pa.. June 6, 1918. 


Hopes Great Things for the Movement 


I enclose a check for $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. I hope for 
great things for this movement and will 
support it personally and through the 
pages of School Music. 

C. P. HAYDEN. 

Keokuk, Iowa, June 6, 1918. 


Another Member from Scranton, Pa. 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Lois R. JOHLER. 
Scranton, Pa., June 6, 1918. 


Dr. Rhys-Herbert of Minneapolis Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Dr. WILLIAM RHyYS-HERBERT. 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 1, 1918. 








P. F. Conroy of St. Louis Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
P. E. CONRoy. 
St. Louis, Mo., June 6, 1918. 








Vincent W. Sherwood of New York a 
Member 
Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
VINCENT W. SHERWOOD. 
New York, June 6, 1918. 





W. W. Wirth of Cleveland (Ohio) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
W. W. WIRTH. 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 6, 1918. 





Another Member from Norwich, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
G. D. SIMMONS. 
Norwich, N. Y., June 6, 1918. 





Glad to Assist 


Enclosed please find $1 for dues to 
the Musical Alliance. I am quite in 
favor of such an Alliance and would be 
glad to assist in furthering same. 

i S. L. Pouiro. 

Fresno, Cal., June 5, 1918. 





Enna School of Music of Green Bay 
(Wis.) Joins 
Enclosed please find $1 for membership 


in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States to take effect at once if satisfac- 


tory. 
M. ENNA, 
The Enna School of Music. 
Green Bay, Wis., June 5, 1918. 





Mina Elman Joins 


Enclosed please find. $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
MINA ELMAN. 
New York, June 3, 1918. 


D. C. Harmon of Memphis Joins 
Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
D. C. HARMON. 
Memphis, Tenn., June 6, 1918. 








WHEN ELIAS BREESKIN 
STUDIED IN A FAMOUS 
RUSSIAN CONSERVATORY 








The photograph reproduced above of 
Elias Breeskin was taken in Ekaterino- 


slav, Russia, where he attended the Im- 


perial Conservatory and received a first 
prize and a medal when only nine years 
of age. The picture shows the uniform 
of the students. Breeskin is now living 
in this country, where he is ranked 
among our most prominent violinists, 
although he is still very young. 





SALVINI HONORS TOSTI 





Studio of New York Teacher Is Scene 
of Memorial Musicale 


The last studio musicale of the season 
was given by Mario Salvini at his New 
York studios on June 3, when a varied 


program was excellently presented. Mr. 
Salvini in this program commemorated 
the death of Paolo Tosti by reading a 
tribute to him eloquently and by having 
his works sung. Angelina Baccaro Mar- 
rese, soprano, gave a group of Tosti 
songs. In his tribute to the late Italian 
song composer Mr. Salvini told the inter- 
esting fact that Tosti, during the first 
year of the war, made several trips from 
London to Rome, urging Italy to join the 
Allies. 

Signora Marrese, a friend of Tosti’s, 
sang his “Vorrei,” “Ideale,” “Oblo” and 
“Ninon,” and the Bacn-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” and was applauded enthusias- 
tically. Excellent performances were 
given by Pablo Farbre, baritone, who 
sang works of Carissimi and Scarlatti 
and the “Pagliacci” Prologue. Other sing- 
ers were Miss Miller, soprano, in the 
“Voi che sapete” aria from “Figaro”; 
Mary Harris, soprano, in songs by 
Tosti and Delibes; Amelia Potts, mezzo- 
soprano, in songs by Denza, Clutsam and 
“The Last Rose of Summer” from 
“Martha”; Miss Lewin, mezzo-soprano, 
in songs by Massenet and Speaks and the 
“Brindisi” from “Lucrezia Borgia.” The 
program closed with the singing of the 
“Garibaldi Hymn” and “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” by a chorus of Salvini pu- 
pils. Mr. Salvini played the accompani- 
ments ably for his singers. 
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TUCKERMAN «-“--- 


in Wallace Hall 
Newark, N. J. 
May 23rd 


Newark Evening News:—*‘Gifted with a voice of noble power and fine quatity ard using it with the authorit 
of one well schooled in his art, Mr. Tuckerman delighted the audience by his singing.” 


DR, WILLIAM C. CARL teaches the 


FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


CUILMANT ORCAN 
44 West 12th Street, New York 


Send for Catalogue. 


Address: 607 West 137th Street. New York 


SCHOOL 








EVENING SUN: 


success OF COULIUS KOEHL séw'vorx vesvr 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 


The Chopin group was played with sympathy and 
delicacy. He met the demands of his compositions This youthful planist displayed sterling musical 


with a force of musical imagination. qualities. His work augurs well for his future. 
DATES BOOKING FOR SUMMER TOUR 
Management Arthur J. Ferro, 312 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
Kranich & Bach Piano 


A Member from Owatonna, Minn. 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
HARRIET NILES CHURCH. 
Owatonna, Minn., June 7, 1918. 
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| NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC | 








N admirable little book has come to 

hand in the new edition of “A Grad- 
ed List of Studies and Songs for Sing- 
ing Teachers and Singers,”’* compiled by 
Frank E. Morse. Mr. Morse has selected 
the material for the list which makes up 
the book from his experience of many 
years of teaching in Boston. The ma- 
terial is classified in the various grades 
of vocal studies, followed by songs, listed 
under Grades ‘I, II, III and IV. These 
are songs with piano accompaniment. 
There is also a list of “Songs with Piano 
and Other Instruments,” including com- 
positions with violin or ’cello obbligato, 
songs with flute obbligato, violin, flute 
and ’cello, etc. There is an excellent 
list of arias from operas, classified under 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, alto, tenor, bari- 
tone and bass. 

Sacred songs are also listed under 
Grades I, II and III, and there are spe- 
cial lists of Christmas and Easter songs, 
sacred songs with piano and other in- 
struments, with orchestra, oratorio solos 
for the various voices; popular songs, 


like Molloy’s “Kerry Dance.” Valuable 
is the list of “Songs for Men.” There 
is also a list of “Secular Song Collec- 
tions,” “Operatic Collections,’ “Sacred 
Song Collections,’ “Oratorio Collec- 
tions,” “Song Collections for Men” and 
“Song Cycles.” Toward the end of the 
volume there is a supplement, which in- 
cludes many modern songs, among them 
the works of American composers which 
Mr. Morse has found valuable in his 
teaching. Although it is obvious that 
a book of this kind cannot be all em- 
bracing, Mr. Morse seems to have select- 
ed the material with excellent judgment 
and to have listed it sanely and in a 
way that will be of practical use to vocal 
teachers and singers, who are constantly 
on the lookout for classified material. 


*A GRADED LIST OF STUDIES AND SONGS FOR 
SINGING TEACHERS AND SINGERS. Compiled 
by FRANK E. Morse. Cloth. Pp. 163. Bos- 
ton: Charles W. Homeyer & Co. 


* * * 


“Happy Hours for Recital Land,’+ by 
C. Nitzky Stine and Adele Sutor, is a 
sterling little brochure. The idea in pre- 
paring this booklet of fifty pages has been 
“to give spontaneity and charm to reci- 
tals given by children; to cultivate the 
feeling of being at home with the audi- 
ence; to stimulate and encourage the stu- 
dent; and to impress the subject of the 
sketch in a happy way.” The authors 
have employed these sketches in their 
own work with gratifying results and 
offer them to the public with the hope 
that they may be of service to them in a 
similar way. 


The material consists of dialogues for 
two little girls in note-reading, a sketch 
for four girls in concentration and care- 
ful building, in phrasing, “the motive 
idea,” rhythm, “It’s Spring! Oh, It’s 
Spring!” a ten minute sketch for twelve 
children, and a “June Garden Party” for 
an entire cast. There is a graceful style 
in these sketches, and from time to time 
r usical excerpts are included in them, 
which are to be performed, as well as the 
mention of titles of many well-known 
compositions, which the pupils play in 
these sketches. Music-teachers, in whose 
care the musical education of our young 
people is placed, will find this little book 
very valuable. There are nice little 
drawings by C. Nitzky Stine. 

A. W. K. 


7“Happy Hours For RECITAL LAND.” Ar- 
ranged by C. NitzKy STINE and ADELE SuTor. 


Pp. 46. (Published by the Authors.) 





SELF-GOVERNING ORCHESTRA 


Organized by Sixty Musicians in New 
York—Sam Franko Conductor 


An unusual announcement is that of 
the formation of a new orchestra, co- 
operatively organized and managed by 
players who have won their spurs in the 
orchestras already familiar to the public. 
The sixty artists have planned this dem- 
ocratic experiment in art as a result of 
their experience in privately controlled 
musical enterprises, and are confident 
that they can demonstrate the validity 
of their undertaking. 

The orchestra has elected Sam Franko 
conductor and has adopted the name of 
the American Symphony Orchestra. Un- 
der Mr. Franko’s direction rehearsals 
have been held regularly and an an- 
nouncement of a public appearance may 
be looked for soon. The members of the 
orchestra are all young men, who have 
thrown themselves into the plan with 
enthusiasm, regarding the field as being 
large enough to hold a new orchestra 
without rivalry or competition with ex- 
isting bodies. Hence their purpose of 
giving to New York a self-governing 
group of trained men, who shall give 
concerts independently, besides placing 
themselves at the disposal of those who 
may wish to engage them for special oc- 
casions and to whom the present orches- 
tras are inaccessible. 





“America First” Is Motto of New Artists’ 
Booking Office 


A new booking office for musical art- 
ists, under the name of the Edna Blanche 
Showalter Company, Inc., has been or- 
ganized, as stated by the president, 
“upon the platform of Americanism, 
whose motto is justice and no favorit- 
ism.” Miss Showalter further says: 











“Think Love of Me’’ 


“For You and Me” 








FRANK H.GREY, Composer 


“Mammy’s Gone Away” 

“Only a Little While” 

“Little Brother’’—Song dedicated to Lambert Murphy. 
Theo. Presser Co, 

“Mother of My Heart’’—To be published by G. Schirmer. 
Address: Gramatan Court Apts., Bronxville, N. Y. 


{ Gone with Violin or ’Cello Obligato. Pub. 


by Sam Fox Pub. Co. 
§ Songs dedicated. to and sung by Reinald 
Werrenrath. Pub. by G. Schirmer 
Pub. by 








BLOSSOM J. WILCOX SO2RAxe 


Address care of MUSICAL AMERICA 








501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





! KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: Hotel des Artistes, 1 W. 67th St. 


(Wednesdays and Saturdays) 


. Management 


BOSTON: 514 Pierce Bidg., 
Copley Sq. 


BETSY LANE SHEPHERD 


SOPRANO 


Music League of America, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 





“We thoroughly believe that our idea of 
an American business, run upon real 
‘America first’ lines, will be supported 
by our artists. This does not mean that 
no foreign artist should be employed, 
but it does mean that the foreign artist 
should not have the preference, as in 
the past. It means that in this booking 
office the only consideration will be abil- 
ity. Influence, money, none of these 
things will count one jot in the balance 
with real art.” 


CHILDREN’S FREE CONCERTS 


Arranged by Isolde Menges, Prove Pro- 
nounced Success in Canada 


The “Free Concerts for School Chil- 
dren,” a movement inaugurated in Can- 
ada by Isolde Menges, the young English 
violinist, has met with the hearty co- 
operation of educators. His Excellency 
the Governor-General of Canada, in or- 
der to put his stamp of approval on the 
work, sent his children to attend one of 
these concerts given by Miss Menges, ac- 
companied by his aide-de-camp, Lord 
Richard Neville, who was so delighted 
with the whole affair and so enthusiastic 
that he joined the children in making re- 
quests for favorite pieces. 

Besides playing over 150 engagements 
this season, Miss Menges has given about 
eighty -of these children’s concerts. The 
women’s musical clubs have generously 
co-operated with her in this work, and it 
is due to their organizing powers that 
Miss Menges has been enabled to give so 
many of these children’s concerts during 
the 1917-18 season. 

Miss Menges will appear in the United 
States next season and has engagements 
which will necessitate a transcontinental 
tour. 





Bethlehem Has Active Musical Week 


BETHLEHEM, PA., May 29.—Musical 
activities during the week past have not 
been limited to the Bach Festival. Many 
recitals were given and a number of mu- 
sical events took place at the various 
schools and colleges. A noteworthy con- 
cert was the one given under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Lehigh University 
on May 20 by Belle Godshalk, sovrano, 
and Justin Williams, pianist. T. Edgar 
Shields. organist at the Bach Festival, 
played Demarest’s “Witch Dance” at the, 
176th annual commencement of the Mo- 
ravian Woman’s College on May 28. 
Pauline Michel, violinist, played Wienaw- 
ski’s Polonaise in A on the ee 5 ee 





Strube to Head Composition Classes at 
Peabody Summer School 


Gustav Strube, the composer and con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, will head the department of 
harmony and composition at the Summer 
School of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore. He will give also 
lessons in orchestration and score-read- 
ing. His elass in musical form and 
analysis is one of the branches for which 
credits may be offered as electives for 
the Bachelor of Science degree at the 
Johns Hopkins University, whose Sum- 
mer School will collaborate with the 


Peabody. 





Pupils of Maude Sproule Applauded 


Many pupils disclosing well placed 
voices of admirable quality were prre- 
sented in recital in the Orpheus Club 
rooms Wednesday evening, May 29, bv 
Maude Sproule, the Philadelphia vocal 
teacher. The program was varied and 
well chosen, and the singers, who were 
warmly applauded, included Marguerite 





‘“‘The School of Experience’’ 
will remain open all summer 


Every branch of Dramatic and Operatic Training 
fitting pupils for public appearances. 


MILTON ABORN 
137-139 West 38th Street, New York 
“‘The Aborn Miniature’’ 
Tel. Greeley 909 


Alexander 


RAAB 


PIANIST 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

















MARVIN 


N.Y. Recital 
Oct. 25, 1918 


MAAZEL 


Brilliant Young Pianist 


Available for Concerts 
SEASON 1918-1919 


Management: 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Gamble, Mrs. G. J. Schorr, Mrs. Abram 
Ward, Caroline Hudson, Florence Tink 
ler, Helen McKain, May Moyer, Anna 
Hartman, Bessie Stewart, Josephin: 
Kelly, Miss M. A. Sattler and Ethel Par 
tington. 


MISS CASE CHARMS COLUMBUS 





Demonstration when She Sings Patriotic 
Numbers in Recital 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, June 3.—Anna Case, 
the soprano, gave a charming recital 
last Friday evening. Over 2000 person: 
heard this the last big concert of the 
season. Miss Case’s program was made 
up of songs of pleasing type, and not 
one was more delightful than the “Robin, 
Robin, Sing Me a Song,” by Charles 
Gilbert Spross, who played splendid ac- 
companiments and a group of piano 
numbers by Cui and Rachmaninoff. 

Perhaps Miss Case had no finer tribute 
than when she sang “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” and the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” at the close. This was the occa 
sion of a great demonstration, for the 
temper of the people is distinctly for 
the military and patriotic flavor in songs 
at present. E. M. S. 


—_~- 


Reputed Artists’ Programs to Include 
Mana Zucca’s “Poéme Heroique” 


‘Among the pianists who have _in- 
formed Mana Zucca that they will play 
her new “Poéme Heroique” next season 
are Mischa Levitzki, Eleanor Spencer, 
Oliver Denton, Beryl. Rubinstein, Clar- 
ence Adler and Muri Silba. 








DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING 
& DRAMATIC RECITATION 
Opera—Concerts—Recitals 
TEACHING DURING THE SUMMER 
44 West 44th Street. New York 
_ . LUTHER 


MO'T'T 


Concert Baritone 


Concert—Oratorio—Salon 


Address 
10 West 82nd Street, New York 
Schuyler 2496 





Fred’k H. Cheeswright 


Pianist and Coach 


Phone, Circle 1114, 1696 Broadway, N. Y. City 


WALTER CHAPMAN 


PIANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
FOR DATES AND TERMS WRITE 


MRS. JASON WALKER, Representative 
WOMEN’S BUILDING MEMPHIS, TENN. 


GEMUNDER 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Address: Claude Warford 
Met. Opera House Blidg., 1425 B’way, N. Y. ©. 


Archibald Sessions 


Concert Organist and Coach 
537 W- 121st St. — Merningside 5120 
1101 Carnegie Hall—Tues. and Fri. Mornings 
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F Studio: 249 East 68° 





PIANIST 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
Solo and Ensemble 
(Authorized teacher of Leschetizky Method) 
Studio: 140 West 69th Street, New York 


FLORENCE 


KENISTON 


Soprano 
SEASON 1918-19 NOW BOOKING 


Personal address: 168 W, 75th St., New Yor 
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Organists Join in Popular Airs When Military Men Lead 











The Army and Navy, Represented by Their Song Leaders, E. A. Ebel (Left) and Herbert Sammond (Right). 
of the Montclair Congregational Church. In the Center: 


ONTCLAIR, N. J., June 1.—Army 
and Navy alike defended the “popu- 

lar” song at the annual New Jersey “rally 
day” of the National Association of Or- 


ganists, in the Congregational Church on 
May 31. Herbert Sammond, song leader 
of the N. Y. C. A. forts at Hamilton, 
Wadsworth and Tilden, and E. A. Ebel, 


song leader at Base 6 of the Navy De-~ 


AT THE ANNUAL NEW JERSEY “RALLY DAY” OF THE N. A. O. 


partment, Brooklyn, illustrated the point 
by leading the entire assemblage in pop- 
ular songs. Judging from the laughter 
and applause, they succeeded in quite 
convincing their auditors of the charm 
of syncopation, appearing as she may 
in colloquial dress as “ragtime.” 

Mark Andrews, organist and choir di- 
rector, local chairman of the association, 
with the help of Elizabeth Tudor, so- 


On Right: 


prano; John Hyatt Brewer, organist and 
composer, and Harry T. Burleigh, com- 
poser, gave a delightful program. Mrs. 
Bruce Keator, New Jevsey State presi- 
dent, and Dr. Frederick Schlieder, acting 
president of the National Association of 
Organists, were among those who made 
addresses. 

Francis Rogers, the baritone, newly 
returned from his work among our camps 





Group of Members of the N. A. O. in Front 
Mark Andrews, Local Chairman of the Association, and Mrs. Andrews 


in France, spoke of the great need for 
musicians to cheer and help by their 
services the spirit of our forces. Miss 
Tudor sang a group of R. Huntington 
Woodman’s songs, Mr. Burleigh contrib- 
uted several of his Spirituals and Mr. 
Andrews played his own Sonata in A 
Minor, as well as Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony and Brewer’s “Springtime 
Sketch.” 





FRENCH BAND FIRES 





Muratore Sings “‘Marseillaise As 
It Probably Never Was Sung 
In New York 


Carnegie Hall held a huge and notable 
audience on Thursday evening of last 
week which indulged in wild orgies of 
patriotic enthusiasm over the concert 
given there by the Musique Militaire 


Francaise. This organization is a band 
of poilus, all of whom have seen trench 
service and whose American visit is in 
the nature of a furlough. It is not, as 
some persons have mistakenly believed, 
the famous Garde Républicaine and has 
no relation whatsoever to that body. It 
is conducted by Captain Gabriel Parés 
and its ranks number several pre-emi- 
nent artists, among them Henri Leon Le 
Roy, formerly first clarinet with the New 
York Philharmonic. Several of these 
artists appeared in solo capacity last 
week. The band also enlisted the assist- 


VERA 
BARSTOW 


American Violinist 








Now Booking 





Management: 
M. H. HANSON 
435 Fifth Avenue, New York 











PATRIOTIC FRENZY 


ance also of Lucien Muratore, who sang 
the “Marseillaise” as it probably has 
never been sung in New York before. 

The concert provided many thrills, not 
so much by reason of any musical super- 
excellence of the performances as by the 
patriotic spirit and fervor that perme- 
ated everything and communicated itself 
to every listener. The audience alone 
was a remarkable and inspiring sight. 
Every army and navy man of our Allies 
now in the city seemed on hand and 
everybody in the house spoke French or 
pretended to. Local musicians were rep- 
resented as liberally as at a midseason 
event. 

The enthusiastic tumult began when 
the band of poilus in their horizon blue 
filed on the stage and performed the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” Then followed 
the “Marseillaise,” which had at once to 
be given a second time. It closed the 
concert as well as opened it, so that with 
Mr. Muratore’s ministrations (likewise 
given da capo) the greatest of the great 
national anthems had about half a dozen 
performances in less than two _ hours. 
Nobody would have tired of it if it had 
been heard a dozen times more. Plan- 
quette’s electrifying “Sambre et Meuse” 
March at the end of the regular pro- 
gram furnished another stirring note 
and the audience jumped to its feet at 
the first vigorous strains. 


Mr. Parés may not be the greatest living 
bandmaster, but his men performed, for 
the most part, efficiently under his baton. 
His conducting has some features that 
remind the eye of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s. 
The band itself plays with a good deal 
of smoothness as to execution and tone. 
The appearance of string reinforcements 
in the shape of two double-basses sur- 
prised some, but the custom is under- 
stood to prevail in France for certain 
formal indoor concert occasions. One 
tired, perhaps, of the preponderance of 
clarinet sounds (not invariably in tune, 
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either), but that is a fault inherent in 
the nature of bands. 

The large numbers of the program 
were Massenet’s “Phédre” Overture, 
very excitingly done, a somewhat cur- 
tailed version of Saint-Saéns’s “Danse 
Macabre” (very poorly played), Bizet’s 
second “Arlésienne” Suite and Lalo’s 
“Norwegian Rhapsody.” To show that 
the talents of its members were not lim- 
ited the band was silent long enough to 
allow Messrs. Debruille, Mager, Miquelle, 
Brin, Le Roy, Hermans and Massardo 
to indulge in some chamber music in the 
shape of the andante and finale from 
Beethoven’s Septet; and also to let Mr. 
Debruille win solo honors with Saint- 
Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso.” This young 
man is not a Thibaud, but his perform- 
ance showed him a violinist of some real 
talent. Afterward Mr. Le Roy played 
a Weber Concertino for clarinet with 
virtuoso brilliancy and a certain Mr. 
Margy took the house by storm, singing 
an ode by Février, “Aux morts pour la 
Patrie,” of which the words are by 
Charles Péguy, slain in the first Battle 
of the Marne. With more careful vocal 
methods Mr. Margy would make a splen- 
did singer. 


But, after all, the evening culminated 
in Muratore’s “Marseillaise.” Into that 
battle cry went all the art and the voice 
of one in many ways the greatest tenor 
of the age, as well as the purest soul of 
a nation which is a consecrated leader 
in the ways of light. mF. FP. 





Asbury Park to Hear No More German 
Music from Pryor’s Band 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., June 6.—Arthur 
Pryor, the bandmaster, announces that 
his band will play no more German com- 
positions until the end of the war. The 
pressure of public sentiment and a de- 
sire to feature the music of other na- 
tions.are given as Mr. Pryor’s reasons 
for this decision. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert was given 
recently at St. Paul’s Parish House un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Sidney T. Jones. 
Those who appeared on the program 
were Janet Lindsay and Frederick Stev- 
ens, violinists; Charles H. Wood, viola; 
Virginia Carson, ’cellist, and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Boss, soprano. 
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Communications not ancora by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The Police Band 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I want to say a few words in answer 
to a letter signed “Subscriber,” in which 
some very mean “and untrue remarks 
were made about New York’s Police 
Band. 

If “Subscriber” is a professional musi- 
cian he is either a poor judge of good 
band music or has personal reasons for 
writing as he has. 

I absolutely uphold the views of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA that the Police Band should 
have municipal recognition. 

Theoretically this band is an ama- 
teur organization, but its playing is far 
superior to that of many professional 
bands. Balance and ensemble are ex- 
cellent. The tone is large, but sympa- 
thetic. What better qualifications does 
any band need? 

“Subscriber” asks: “Why is the po- 
lice band anyway?” I wonder if last 
week’s correspondent knows that these 
men need diversion and recreation. A 
policeman’s life is not an easy one. They 
must relax their nerves. Is it not better 
that these men spend their evenings 
playing good music, instead of gambling 
or drinking? 

Incidentally, this band has done ex- 
cellent patriotic service for the country 
in general, and New York in particular. 
They have done more to assist our cause, 
than all the musical unions put together. 
Besides, what does the average musician 
know about discipline or how to march? 

I am a member of the Musical Union, 
but I only wish that our members could 
play one-half as well as these policemen. 
The Police Band has got a great booster 


NEL, Sen 2 / 


quite unexpectedly 


Orville 


Harrold 


secured half a dozen engage- 
ments this spring, and the 
way he 





—‘‘put it over” — 


justified my promises and 
satisfied the people 


A significant announcement 
is 


‘“‘solid bookings 


July - Aug. -Oct.- Nov. 
15th).”’ 


Early inquiries are mutually 
advantageous. 


(to 


WALTER ANDERSON 





in MusicaAL AMERICA, and I hope that 
che good work will continue. 
Sincerely, 
ALEX. M. JARECKIE, A.B., Mus. Bac. 
New York, June 9, 1918. 


What a Celebrated Pastor Thinks of Us 


“othe Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


While the expiration of my subscrip- 
vion to MUSICAL AMERICA is some weeks 
away, the renewal therefor for another 
year is herewith inclosed. No periodical 
that comes to my table commands a 
closer reading. It is simply invaluable, 
worth many times what it costs in the 
instruction and pleasure which its weekly 
visits bring. , 

While remaining true to its traditions 
and reputation as a musical magazine of 
unsurpassed merit, the range and variety 
of subjects discussed editorially and 
otherwise gives it a value far beyond its 
normal sphere, rendering it useful even 
to the lay reader. 

I like its intense Americanism. Its 
editorial columns evince a grasp and com- 
prehension of world conditions, the 
causes responsible therefor, and the cor- 
rective to be applied, that is simply won- 
derful. Both in sermon and platform 
addresses I have drawn on this source of 
information for quickening and inspira- 
tion, to the blessing and benefit of my 
auditors. The administration has no bet- 


ter friend or loyal supporter, nor the 
hated and hellish German propagandist 
a more withering or relentless foe. 
Long live MusicAL AMERICA! Long 
live its admired and beloved editor, God 


bless him! 
Cordially, 
OLIVER S. METZLER, 
Pastor Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
Lock Haven, Pa., June 4, 1918. 


From a Musical Soul in the Tennessee 
Mountains : 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am a girl of nineteen, possessed, 
they say, of unusual musical ability. But 
fate has willed that I pass all of my 
earlier days in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, where I am placed with no money 
or opportunities. I have broken down 
the barrier, and have taken piano les- 
sons for a number of years and have 
also taken a business course in the hope 
that it would help me realize my de- 
sires and aspirations. People tell me 
that I should study voice, and also that 
they wished that they were able. finan- 
cially to help me, but they are all as 
poor as I. 

Is there not some one who would like 
to secure the services of a secretary, 
and at the same time help in that way 
to give me a musical education? I would 


more than appreciate it if they wou] 

communicate with me on this subjec 

and some day I will try to make m: 

benefactor or benefactress proud of t} 
part they played in my life. 
Very truly yours, 

MILDRED HERRIN. 

Winchester, Tenn., May 20, 1918. 


Dr. F. Morris Class, Musician 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I read with great interest in your Ju 
1 issue the letter of Dr. F. Morris Cla; 
in regard to Lieut.-Col. John McCrae, t! 
author of the splendid poem “In Flande) 
I'ields.” Dr. Class’s list of the men w} 
have been prominent physicians by pr 
fession and also musicians and write) 
was worthy of note. It was impossib! 
for him to include in the list the nan 
of one of the most individual of Amer 
ca’s composers. I take pleasure then j 
including it by adding the name ; 
I’. Morris Class. 

Dr. Class is a physician in New Yo: 
of high standing, a composer of grea 
gifts and an aesthete of fine discrimin: 
tion. Those who are familiar with hi 
songs, “To You, Dear Heart,” “The Sc 
cret of a Rose,” “The Unremembered’ 
and “The Hermit,” will, I think, join wit} 
me in linking his name with Dr. Billroth 
the friend of Brahms; Frederick Pete: 
son, who wrote his poems under a Chines: 
nom de plume so as to remain unknow: 
as a poet; Oliver Wendell Holmes anid 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

Very sincerely yours, 


A. WALTER KRAMER. 
New York, June 7, 1918. 
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HEN the late E. J. de Coppet of 

New York built his villa near Lau- 
sanne in Switzerland, he chose the lan- 
guage of the countryside and called it 
“Flonzaley,” “Flon” in the Vaudois dia- 
lect meaning “river,” and “Flonzaley” 
signifying the diminutive, “brooklet.” 
For years Mr. de Coppet had at his 
New York home given evenings of cham- 
ber music, for which a string quartet 
had been engaged to play with Mrs. de 
Coppet, a pianist of marked ability. The 
first violinist gave up his position in 
1902, and Mr. de Coppet, being in Swit- 
zerland, asked Alfred Pochon to take his 


place. 

Mr. Pochon came to America and 
found himself associated with three mu- 
sicians of high rank, John Spargur, sec- 
ond violin; Arnold Volpe, viola, and 
Modest Altschuler, ’cellist, all of whom 
have since become well known as con- 
ductors. These artists had so many 
other calls on their time that they found 
they could not hold a sufficient number 
of rehearsals to produce entirely satisfac- 
tory results. Mr. Pochon advised Mr. de 
Coppet to find four men who could devote 
their entire time to quartet-playing, a by 
no means easy task. The result was that 
Adolfo Betti, then instructor at the 
Royal Conservatory, relinquished his post 
to devote himself exclusively to quartet- 
playing, and Ugo Ara, who was working 
at composition in Vienna, gave up his 
instrument, the violin, to take the viola 
desk. Iwan d’Archambeau, the ’cellist, 
was secured through the efforts of Victor 
Vreuls. 

The four musicians having been found, 
it was decided to meet at the de Coppet’s 
home in Switzerland during the summer 
of 1903. The winter of 1904 found the 
Flonzaleys in America, where they con- 
tinued to work with great ardor, playing 
for Mr. de Coppet and his friends, and 
giving occasional charity concerts. Then 
came a change whereby the quartet be- 
came a public organization, playing for 
Mr. de Coppet during a limited period 
each season, an arrangement which his 
son, André de Coppet, after his father’s 
death has continued. The single change 
in the personnel of the quartet has been 
made in the temporary substitution of 
Louis Bailly, the French violist, for Ugo 
Ara, now a member of the Ambulance 
Corps in Italy. 


The season 1918-19 marks the fifteenth 
milestone in the career of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, a record embracing over 100 
performances a year during that period, 
a total of more than 1500, and including 
tours that have covered the entire United 
States and Canada and the principal 
music centers of Great Britain and the 
Continent. Fourteen years of almost 
continuous performance or rehearsal con- 
stitutes an achievement which the friends 
of this unique organization maintain has 
seldom been equaled. 

When the Flonzaleys first came to 
America they spoke little or no English, 
a handicap which they proceeded prompt- 
ly to overcome. To-day they boast of 
their “Americanism” as a_ subsidiary 
asset to their love for their real home 
land. Moreover, they do so in extremely 
good English. The Flonzaleys will again 
tour America next season under Loudon 
Charlton’s banner. 


RASCH BACK FROM CUBA 


Dancer and Company Report Fine Sea- 
son with Bernhardt 


Just returned from Cuba, where she 
toured with Mme. Sarah Bernhardt in 
what was known as the “Bernhardt- 
Rasch Company,” Albertina Rasch, the 
young ballerina, will be seen with her 
company in a series of classical ballets. 

Miss Rasch is a Polish-Hungarian, 
whose training was acquired in the lead- 
ing ballet schools in Europe. As a very 
young girl she danced for several mon- 
archs, then came to New York as prima 
ballerina of the Century Opera Company, 
where for two years she danced in the 
various operas and was featured at spe- 
cial evenings of ballet divertissements. 
For a year after that she was danseuse 
étoile with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany and has since been traveling with 
her own company and national ballets. 

While in Cuba Miss Rasch proved her- 
self something of a fearless pioneer. 
When Mine. Bernhardt left Cuba the 
little dancer took her own company into 
the provinces, playing often in little 
towns in which the principal streets were 
dried mud affairs, where a pedestrian 
often met a wandering bull. Havana 
was the only city that had ever seen a 





classical ballet before, when Mme. Pav- 
lowa was there a few years ago. The 
remainder of the towns were seeing bal. 
let dancing for the first time and they 
packed the theaters all along the way. 

Miss Rasch was fortunate enough to 
have caught the last steamer back to the 
States, as the submarine peril has since 
then stopped coast traffic. 

Another adventure Miss Rasch experi- 
enced was a serious railroad wreck in 
which two baggage cars were hurled into 
the river as they were crossing a bridge. 
This occurred at six o’clock in the morn 
ing, when the dancer was thrown from 
her berth by the shock. All that day the 
railroad was tied up, and the evening 
performance in the town they were bound 
for had to be canceled. No one was 
killed, however, and Miss Rasch spent 
the day taking snapshots of the de- 
railed train. 


MUKLE QUARTET IN BENEFIT 





Artists Assist Catholic Choral Society at 


Newark War Concert—Car Men 
Form Chorus During Strike 


NEWARK, N. J., June 4.—The Catholic 
Choral Society, led by Andrew J. Holly- 
wood, and numbering about eighty, gave 
a program recently ranging from Pales- 
trina to Hiller. The May Mukle Piano 
Quartet, comprising May Mukle, ’cello; 
Rebecca Clarke, viola; Marie Caslova, 
violin, and Ethel C. Cole, piano, assisted, 
making a favorable impression. The 
proceeds of the concert were given to 
the Knights of Columbus War Fund. 

A community chorus was organized 
spontaneously during the recent car 
men’s strike. While awaiting the result 
of their committee’s conference with the 
company, the crowd of several hundred 
men spent the hours in singing. The 
East Orange Community Chorus has is- 
sued a circular requesting the organiza- 
tion of singing choruses “in order to 
strengthen the community me 





Grainger Delights Connecticut Hearers 


MARINA PARK, CONN., June 7.—Percy 
Grainger, United States Army band mu- 
sician, composer-pianist, was heard in a 
piano recital recently at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley M. Morris, for the 
benefit of the American Red Cross. His 
program included a group of Chopin 
numbers, Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody and a group of his own com- 
positions. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 
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Camp Funston Audience Deeply Moved by ** Messiah © 

















Troops 


Tradition Shattered by Soldiers” Unrestrained Applause—Solo- 
~ ists Cheered at 105th Performance of Handel Work by 
Famous Lindsborg Chorus—Lindsborg’s Stores Closed 
While One-Fourth of Its Population Goes to Sing for 




















ANSAS CITY, KAN., May 15.— 

Contrary to all tradition, which from 
time long past has ordered austere silence 
during its performance, the “Messiah” 
was applauded vehemently by an audi- 
ence of 7000 persons, who heard it sung 
by the Lindsborg Chorus on May 15 in 
the Kansas Regimental Building at Camp 
Funston, But there was no irreverence 
in the fracture of custom; only the over- 
whelming delight that it afforded to the 
soldier audience, with the few women 
visitors who were fortunate enough to 
gain admittance. When David Grosch, 
basso, sang “Why Do the Nations So 
furiously Rage Together?” so brilliant 
ind inspiring was the effect that the song 
iad to be repeated, something Archibald 
lodd, the tenor, only just escaped being 
‘ompelled to do after the strikingly beau- 
iful appeal of his opening “Comfort Ye.” 
[he women soloists, Ella van Huff and 
Mrs. George Cowden, were not merely 
ipplauded in the “He Was Despised” and 
‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” re- 
spectively; they were cheered. But per- 
haps the greatest effect of all came in the 
final singing of the sevenfold “Amen.” 


“A thrill of victory,” said one hearer, 
“pervaded it like a prophecy.” 

The Lindsborg Chorus, which achieved 
a success so unusual even in experience 
which has carried them to their one hun- 
dred and fifth singing of the great ora- 
torio, did so by an organlike quality of 
tone and a luminous effect that could 
only result from thorough training con- 
joined to an appreciation of both the 
intellectual and the spiritual quality of 
Handel’s work. Something of the Pas- 
sion Play Spirit has surely come to the 
people of this little village, of whom a 
fourth of the entire population belong to 
the chorus. It was told with simplicity, 
as being a natural thing, that stores, 
banks and business houses were closed 
that the singer-employees might come to 
delight the Kansas soldiers. A _ special 
train, provided by five Kansas City busi- 
ness concerns, brought the musicians, 
550 in number, to Camp Funston, where 
each one was given the freedom of the 
grounds. By special agreement, soldiers 
were called in from their trench prac- 
tice to attend the afternoon concert; but 
the evening performance, although no 
one was allowed to enter a second time, 
was heard by a double audience, the men 
inside and the “gallery,” fully as large, 
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Scene Inside Y. M. C. A. Hut During the Performance of the “Messiah” by the 
Lindsborg (Kan.) Chorus at Camp Funston on May 13 


outside. After the “Amen” the auditors 
remained long in their places, cheering 
again and again for the director, Hag- 
bard Brase; the first director, Alma 
Swensson, who sang in the chorus on 
this occasion; President Pihlblad of Beth- 
any College, who made the opening ad- 
dress; Colonel James Reeves of the “All- 
Kansas” 353rd Regiment, who sponsored 
the performance, and the public-spirited 
business firms who had made this un- 
forgettable pleasure theirs. 


An “Ideal Performance” 


If anyone held the preconceived idea 
that soldiers as a class do not love the 
best in music, the demonstration of that 


audience would go far to undeceive him. 
Similarly, the opinions of cultured hear- 
ers of the performance would be enlight- 
ening as to the capability of America’s 
provincial music-lovers to interpret the 
best. An English officer of a Yorkshire 
regiment, who had been a member of a 
“Messiah” chorus in England, was 
amazed at what he described as an 
“ideal performance.” Said a regimental 
doctor, “I never before have been so 
deeply impressed with any musical per- 
formance. The nearest to this was Mah- 
ler’s Eighth Symphony, given by a chorus 
of 1000 in the Munich Festival of 1910. 
But this was still a little finer, a shade 
more thrilling.” 





MISS WILSON IN VIRGINIA 





Sings for Soldiers at Newport News and 
Sailors at Norfolk Naval Base 


NEWPORT NEws, VA., June 3.—Capac- 
ity audiences in four Y. M. C. A. audi- 
toriums at Camp Stuart greeted Mar- 
garet Woodrow Wilson, daughter of the 
President, on the evening of Decoration 
Day, when she sang for the soldiers at 
this embarkation point. 

Miss Wilson’s program was largely 
made up of “request” numbers and in 
each case was supplemented by many 
additional offerings. She ended each 
program with a short talk to the men in 
service, telling them that their Com- 
mander-in-Chief was with them as loy- 
ally as they were loyal in their service 
to the colors. 


On Friday evening Miss Wilson sang 
for the men stationed at Camp Hill, 
again giving her program in several 
Y. M.C. A. Cuildines. and on the follow- 
ing evening she appeared for the men 
of the Norfolk Naval Base in the new 
Base Theater at that point. Mrs. Ross 
David again supplied delightful accom- 
paniments for the programs presented. 

M. S. 
Grainger Played Eight Times for War 
Benefits During May 

Percy Grainger gave a recital on 
Thursday, June 1, for the benefit of the 
Red Cross at Bridgeport, Conn., at the 
residence of Jonathan Godfrey, Brook- 
lawn Park. During the month of May 
Mr. Grainger played eight times for war 
benefits and Red Cross, helping the fund 
considerably. 
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PLACE MUSIC STUDY ON SAME BASIS AS 
OTHER SUBJECTS IN SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


ove for Music and Encourage His Work with Private Teacher by Granting 
Proper Credit'— Latter Would Give Immense Impetus to Study of Instruments — Plea 
for Thoroughness — Keeping Systematic Record of Work Required 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 




















HEN the Editor of MUSICAL AMER- 

ICA asked me to express my thought 
on the giving of credits in the schools 
for music study with the private teacher, 
I welcomed the opportunity. It seems to 
me this is a very far-reaching and im- 
portant matter, and one in which every 
piano teacher should be awake to and 
alive about. We teachers know, alas, 
how difficult it is to carry music along 
with school studies. The children insist 


they have no time for practice; they are 
required to study so many subjects in 
school that there is little chance for any- 
thing else outside. Music especially is 
the thing pushed aside and crowded out 
in almost every instance. 

There is considerable truth in these 
assertions. The school curriculum is so 
crowded with subjects that there is little 
space left for anything further. No 
matter how talented the child may be; 
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no matter that he intends to make music 
his profession, the moment school days 
are over he must be put through the 
same grind as is everyone else. He is 
forced to study subjects for which he 
has no desire and no aptitude, but which 
crowd out the study of music, which he 
longs for. We cannot help feeling that 
the list of school studies should be re- 
vised, made more practical and up to 
date. Fortunately, in some places this 
is being done. 

Why should we seek to encourage 
music study with private teachers and 
endeavor to secure credits for it in 
grammar and high schools? Many rea- 
sons come to mind; space will admit of 
——s but a few. 

—The value of music study to the 
child. 

2—The ruinous effect of dropping mu- 
sic study for several years, after it has 
been already well begun. 

3—The encouragement to the boy or 
girl to know that music study will count 
to his credit, just as any school study. 

4—The encouragement to the teacher 
that the work will not be interrupted, 
much less stopped altogether. 

5—The incentive to both teacher and 
student to make music an educational 
study. 


Value of Music Study jo Child 


1—And first the value of music study 
to the child. Without any rhapsody, we 
feel there is no study in the whole cate- 
gory which so thoroughly trains the 
various faculties of attention, memory, 
accurate thinking as does music. It 
combines and includes almost everything 
that can be thought of—if rightly 
taught. It has been called a great char- 
acter builder; it has proved for itself 
that young people who have the advan- 
tages of music study are better balanced, 
healthier and happier than those whose 
lives are barren of this inspiration. The 
benefits of early music study grow with 
the years. Especially in these abnormal 
times, when music is felt to be such a 
panacea for mental ills and such an up- 
lifting influence in home and camp, its 
beneficent influence can never be over- 
estimated. 

2—How can the study of a great art 
like music be dropped after it has once 
been undertaken? But that is what is 
forced upon the student by the over- 
crowded curriculum of the schools, as 
well as by the slight esteem in which in- 
strumental music is often held by school 
boards. In another place we want to 
show that if music is taught on really 
educational lines, it will compel respect 
and must command recognition which 
shall be on a par with any other branch 
of learning. Just here, however, we 
want to recognize the loss to the child 
of beginning music study, continuing it 
for a year or a few years, till the pupil 
has become interested, has started to 
build his répertoire and is in a fair way 
to make something of his efforts. To 
drop it at this point is ruinous. If place 
were made for music in his study scheme 
and credits for music study given in 
school, there would be no reason for his 
dropping music as a regular study. As 
the case now stands, the student finds 
little time during High School years to 
continue music. If he goes to college it 
is even worse. The result is that music 
drops out of his life for six years at 
least. There are many chances against 
his ever taking it up again. The years 
when he would be naturally acquiring 
technical training and general musician- 
ship have been lost to him. He mav 
have had talent enough to have followed 
music as a profession, if he had not been 
deprived of the opportunity for study. 
If his love for music had been fostered 
and the school had encouraged his work 
with the private teacher with proper 
credit, the whole trend and outlook on 
life might have been different. 


Credits Would Give Impetus 


—An immense impetus to the study 
of music would be the certainty that 
music—that is to say, the study of an 
instrument — outside of school hours 
will be to the learner’s school credit, and 
on an equal footing with other studies. 
Just think of it, parents and teachers, 
the ambitious boys and girls who want to 


stand high in school credits will not have 
to be driven to the piano to practice; 
they will go of their own accord. They 
will not be watching the clock to catch 
the first moment when the time is up; 
they will not be fearful of practising a 
few seconds over time; indeed, they will 
be anxious to give as much time as they 
possibly can so as to accomplish a re- 
spectable amount each week and get a 
high mark. Also, they will not wish to 
miss lessons on the slightest provocation, 
for such omissions will interfere with 
their programs, and that will. be the last 
thing they desire. Only encourage them 
with the proper recognition which school 
credits will give and you will see how 
they will labor to deserve them. 

4—The encouragement to _ teachers. 
Ah, the teachers! What they have en- 
dured with indifferent, badly prepared 
lessons, inattention, inaccuracy, tardi- 
ness and absences. Their work is con- 
stantly being neglected because there is 
no time to prepare the lessons they have 
assigned, and very little interest in 
either practice or lessons, in spite of 
their devoted efforts. To have these 
woes wiped out at a single stroke would 
be the greatest boon that could be 
thought of. School credits, creating the 
desired interest as if by magic, would 
end many of the disappointments and 
discouragements which private teachers 
now endure. Personally, I have had sev- 
eral High School girls who invariably 
came with the same excuse. They had 
so many lessons to prepare during the 
week, or the coming tests would be so 
severe, that they had hardly touched 
the piano. These girls had musical tal- 
ent and would have been a credit to any 
teacher. They would have loved to keep 
up and advance in their music. How- 
ever, as music study and practice did 
not count in their credits or reports, 
what did it really matter if they were 
obliged to lose their practice? We hope 
this state of things will soon be changed 
when credits for outside music study are 
generally granted. 


Make Educational Study of Music 


It must be admitted that one reason 
why music study in America has not 
been looked upon with sufficient serious- 
ness has been its lack of thoroughness. 
If the study had been grounded on a 
firm foundation, as firm as the study of 
mathematics, for instance, it would have 
doubtless received recognition sooner. It 
has too long been looked upon in the 


light of an amusement, not in the light. 


of a serious study. It is high time such 
a conception of music study should come 
to a stop. It is high time pupils of the 
piano should be taught along educational 
lines, just as pupils of mathematics or 
of any other serious study are taught. 
Instrumental pupils should be made to 
think, to use their mental powers, to 
concentrate, to specialize. On no other 
basis should piano pupils be taught. 
There is a great wave sweeping the 
country in favor of community singing 
and for the uplifting sentiment in the 
songs of the people. This is splendid 
and just as it should be; it surely has 
the support and approval of every 
thoughtful mind. But singing together 
pleasing, inspiring songs should not be 
mistaken for acquiring knowledge and 
control of the piano and its literature— 
or of the violin or organ. That is matter 
requiring serious study and _ thinking. 
The study of the piano should be so sys- 
tematized that the pupil can accomplish 
something definite, and know he is do- 
ing so. 

One of the first things the piano 
teacher should do for the pupil he ac- 
cepts is to start a record of the work 
required. The lesson card is a faithful 
ally cf the conscientious teacher who 
knows! By its means the pupil knows 
exactly what is expected of him. If he 
has faults peculiar to himself which are 
to be overcome, they are so stated on the 
ecard. It is pleasant to be able to say 
that some teachers are using such cards 
with gratifying results. But a large 
per cent use nothing of the sort. Of 
course, the last is a much easier way. 
Listen to A. K. Virgil on this: “It is 
always easy to be neglectful when no 
record is kept to show what is being 
done. In music learning the easy way 


is the one generally followed. In 
other subject of schooling are guess 
and hoping so common an indulgenc; 
in music; indeed, one great reason \ 
musie pupils accomplish so little is { 
music teachers and their pupils cho 
the easy—the no-record way, the , 
of guessing and hoping. It is know 
and doing that bring results in mu 
as in everything else. The educatio 
method of foundation instruction in ; 
sic is a record-keeping method. 

And if a record card is kept fro 
week to week, from which the piano pu 
studies his lessons, it is perfectly 
vious that marks should be added to t),); 
card, as a proof of what the pupil |<; 
accomplished. If marks are given 
may be possible to base them on 
standard established in the _ scho 
Whether this is desirable or not, the 
son card is a great stimulus and in 
tive. 

The subject of credits in day schi0o| 
for music study with private teachers js 
one that vitally concerns wide-aw:\c 
teachers and ambitious students. W {th 
united effort in the right direction, we 
feel certain its success will be assure 
at an early day. 

(Author’s rights reserved) 


Mayo Wadler Engaged for “Mail” 
phony Concert 


Announcement is made by Frederick 
N. Sard, his personal representative, 
that Mayo Wadler, the new American 
violinist, has been engaged as _ soloist 
for one of the Home Symphony Concerts 
to be given by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra next season, under the 
auspices of the New York Evening Mail 
The exact date will be announced later. 
The list of soloists at these concerts has 
included artists of international reputa- 
tion. 





Sym 





J. Howard Richardson has _ written 
both the words and music of a patriotic 
song entitled “Our Soldiers’ Fighting 
Song.” It is published by him at Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
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Pearl Adams, Soprano 


Pearl Adams, soprano, who is grad- 
ually gaining an enviable place among 
New York’s singers, scored an emphatic 
success at a concert recently given in 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium at Haskell, 
N. J. She won high praise for her 
delivery of several French and English 
songs. She was also heard in the Brook- 
lyn Y. M. H. A. in conjunction with Gor- 
don Hampson, pianist; Phillip Spooner, 
tenor; Samuel Paul, violinist, and the 
Globe Brooklyn Orchestra, at the Brook- 
lyn Armory, May 17, ana in two services 
at Pelham Bay Naval Station and hos- 
pital wards, June 2, Miss Adams will 
continue in this work during the summer. 

One of her important engagements for 
next season will be her appearance as 
soloist with the Miniature Philharmonic 
Orchestra, scheduled for Nov. 25 at 
Molian Hall. 

Miss Adams hails from Rochester, N. 
Y. She received her musical education 
from noted instructors, having studied 
under Ponsot in Paris and with David 
Bispham and Buzzi-Peccia. 





Joseph Bonnet Continues Notable Re- 
cital Series 


Joseph Bonnet, whose appearances 
have brought him a series of ovations, 
will continue his organ concerts through- 
out June. At the Ann Arbor Musical] 
Festival the audience of 5000 which 
heard him was greatly enthusiastic, and 
Mr. Bonnet has been re-engaged there for 
the next season. His tour in the Middle 
West also brought him pronounced suc- 
cess. At present Mr. Bonnet is success- 
fully touring Canada for the second time. 
He has made arrangements to remain in 
America for the coming season. 





Russell in All-American Organ Prograimn 
at N. Y. S. M. T. A. Convention 


The New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association announced on Tuesday, June 
4, that an organ recital made up entirely 
of American compositions will be given 
on the morning of June 27 by Alexander 
Russell at AZolian Hall, during the asso- 
ciation’s convention. The recital, which 
is to be in the forenoon, is open to the 
public without admission fee and is given 
at AXolian Hall through the courtesy of 
the AXolian Company. 





Illinois University Musical Series Closes 
Brilliantly 


URBANA, ILL., May 10.—A number of 
interesting musica] events took place re- 
cently at the University of Illinois. Stu- 
dents’ recitals—practice, junior, senior 
and public—with Marie McWilliams as 
oloist and Grace Cordell, accompanist; 
two organ recitals, by Edna Treat and 
by Lawrence Erb, assisted by H. D. 
Nasmyth, accompanist, as well as a final 
faculty recital, comprised the schedule. 
Henri van der Berg, pianist; George F. 
Schwartz, ’cellist, and Edson W. Murphy, 
violinist, played the Beethoven Trio in 
), Op. 70, as the principal offering at 
the faculty recital. 





Demonstrate Perfield System 


The fourth annual recital demonstrat- 
ng the Effa Ellis Perfield teaching sys- 
em, based on inner-feeling, reasoning 
ind drill through eye, ear and touch, was 
ziven recently by pupils of Leila G. Mun- 
ell, normal training teacher of the Per- 
leld pedagogy in Muskogee, Okla. The 
students disclosing proof of their pro- 
iciency included Thelma Rosebrough, 
[‘heodore Keller, Mrs. Godwin, Maurine 
Robison, Grace Elizabeth Gaddy, Ruby 
Vincent, Eleanor Holmes, Geraldine Mor- 


ton, Elizabeth Christy, Elsie Stromatt, 
John Godwin, Mary Elizabeth McGarr, 
Hazel Riedel, Corinne Walker, Kathryn 
Irvin, John Cramer, Sarah Million, Helen 
Penick, Narca Penick and Maurine Mul- 
lins. 

These same subjects were again dem- 
onstrated by pupils of the Sisters of St. 
Dominic, in a music test at St. Augus- 
tine’s Hall, Larchmont, N. Y., May 29. 
A program of original compositions of 
the pupils, together with works of Oesten 
and MacDowell, was ably presented by 
Florence Sutherland, who received a cer- 
tificate of promotion for having satisfac- 
torily completed the prescribed course; 
Mary O’Callahan, Helen Judge, Mar- 
garet Davison, Alice Boross and Eugenia 
Boross. A short talk on the “Three Edu- 
cational Senses,” interestingly delivered 
by Mme. Perfield, was an outstanding 
feature of the program. 





Well-Known Artists on Roster of Lee 
Keedick Bureau 


William G. Glass has severed his con- 
nection with the J. B. Pond Lyceum, of 
which he was manager, and has become 
affiliated with the Lee Keedick Lecture 
and Musical Bureau of New York as 
booking manager. Among the artists un- 
der the direction of this bureau are Annie 
Louise David, harpist; Estelle Harris, so- 
prano; Margaret Anderton, descriptive 
and analytical piano recitals; John 
Barnes Wells, tenor; Edward Bromberg, 
Russian basso-cantante; Victor Biart, 
pianist-lecturer; Marie Narelle, so- 
prano; Kathleen Narelle, pianist; Rita 
Narelle, lyric soprano; Brahms Quartet, 
comprising Klaire Dowsey, Edith Ben- 
nett, Hilda Gelling, Elinor Hughes, and 
Rodney Saylor at the piano; Tollefsen 
Trio (Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist; Mme. 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, piano, and Michel 
Penha, ’cello), Fannie Hineline and Vir- 
ginia Powell. 





May Peterson Rounding Out Active 
Season with Tour of Camps 


May Peterson, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, is rounding out a season which 
has been heavy with operatic, festival 
and concert appearances, by a tour of 
the different camps for three weeks. Red 
Cross fétes had the benefit of her serv- 
ices, as well as the many camps she is 
to visit, such as Camp Alfred Vail, Camp 
Custer at Battle Creek, Mich.; Camp 
Sherman at Chillicothe, Ohio; Camp Lee 
at Petersburg, Va., and Camp Meade in 
Baltimore. 





Three Recitals at American Institute of 
Applied Music 


Three recitals given by pupils of the 
American Institute of Applied Music on 
June 1, 3 and 5, respectively, attracted 
large and interested audiences. Many 
pupils of decided talent were presented. 
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Representative programs covering a wide 
range of composers were given worthy 
interpretation by Charles Beltramini, 
Leona Herrmann, Jack Beltramini, Da- 
vid McLaughlin, Beatrice Hyde, Frank 
Graczik, . Dorothea Smith, Margaret 
Spotz, Edna Tuvo, Bennie Ledermann, 
Flora Oneto, Mary Raudenbush, Samuel 
Prago, Edith Schroeder, Edna Oster, 
Richard Engelken, Louis Minicus, Con- 
stance Parry, Sidney Levy, Samuel Pra- 
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ger, Bessie Morris, Newman D. Winkler, 
Helen Westfall, John McCleveland, Mil- 
dred Dewsnap, Sensativa Esteve, Grace 
Cottrell, Albert Persky, Grace McManus, 
David Johnson, Coralie Flaskett, Lois 
Rogers, Madeline Giller, Francis Moore, 
Dorothy Kelsey Leach, Lizzie Rhette 
Herndon, Anastasia Nugent, Louise R. 
Keppel, Javier Cugat, Angela Noral, 
Nina Melville, Evelyn Siedle and Alice 
Clausen. 











Children in Unique Operetta at Peabody School 











lings.” 


Composer, Franz C. Bornschein 


ALTIMORE, MD., May 28.—One of 
the most novel musical entertain- 
ments of the season at the Peabody Cori- 
servatory was the performance of the 
children’s operetta, “Mother Goose’s Gos- 
lings,” by Franz C. Bornschein, presented 








by the primary rhythm classes under the 
direction of Annie Haines Carpenter, 
with accompaniment of strings under the 
direction of Mr. Bornschein. The little 
operetta is based upon the traditional 
tunes and the story introduces the nur- 
sery favorites to the “leading man,” a tot 
of four, and the “leading lady,” a lassie 








© International Film Service 


Primary Rhythm Classes of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, in F. C. Bornschein’s Children’s Operetta, “Mother Goose’s Gos- 


Center: “Mary” and “Tom” (Laurie and Robert Green); “’Mary’s’ and ‘Tom’s’ Mother” (Edna Meyer); “The 
Nurse” (Marion Hobson); “Dream Fairy” (Elizabeth Kirk); “Mother Goose” 


(Mrs. Carpenter), and the Director and 


of six. A dream fairy leads the kiddies to 
the Land of Nod and then the action gave 
opportunity for the juveniles to depict 
their “réles” with adorable charm. 

Toy instruments added color to the 
score, and the little orchestra of young- 
sters gave zealous support to the em- 
bryonic prima donnas and chorus. 
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FUNERAL HYMNS, ANTHEMS AND RE- 
SPONSES FOR MEN’S VOICES. Edited 
by Louis R. Dressler. ( Boston: Oliver Dit- 
son Co.) 


Supplying a need, Mr. Dressler, the 
well-known New York organist, has com- 
piled this excellent little book. Mr. 
Dressler through experience knows just 
what music is required for funeral serv- 
ices and he has made a very admirable 
selection accordingly. The material is 
arranged in this order—hymns first, 
then anthems and finally responses, each 
division containing its numbers ar- 
— alphabetically according to its 
title. 

“Abide with Me,” Barnby’s “For All 
the Saints,” Sullivan’s “The Homeland,” 
Dykes’s “Hark, Hark, My Soul,” “I 
Heard the Voice of Jesus Say” and 
“Lead, Kindly Light” are some of the 
standard hymns in the collection, while 
among the anthems are Barnby’s “Cross- 
ing the Bar,” Koschat’s “The Lord Is My 
Shepherd,” Gaul’s “The Silent Land.” 
Mr. Dressler is represented by his very 
well written hymns, “Come Unto Me, Ye 
Weary,” “My God, My Father, While I 
Stray,” “O Let Him Whose Sorrow,” 
“Still, Still with Thee,” his anthems “Go 
to thy rest in peace” and “Not lost, but 
gone before.” The responses are by 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Felton and 
seven by Mr. Dressler. He has aiso ar- 
ranged for this collection Ambrose’s 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” Spohr’s 
“Blest are the departed,” Barnby’s 
“Crossing the Bar” and compositions by 
Wagner, Irving Proctor, Gaul, Charles 
Vincent, Sullivan and Mendelssohn. The 
compositions are all for unaccompanied 
male voices and not difficult to sing. 

The book is dedicated to the Criterion 
Male Quartet of New York, John Young, 
Horatio Rench, George Reardon and 
Donald Chalmers. In preparing it Mr. 
Dressler has done a service to many sing- 
ers who are engaged to sing at funerals 
and who desire to have this music under 
one cover. The book is issued in a splen- 
didly engraved and printed edition, of a 
small size, so that it can be carried in 
the singer’s coat pocket. 

* * x 


At 
(Lon- 


“PATROLLING.” By E. E. Adams. 
the ,Seaside.’””’ By Thomas Keighley. 
don: Weekes & Co.) 


“Patrolling” is a good bass song with 
piano accompaniment. It is a sea-song, 
the text telling of the life of a sailor. 
the text and music are both by Mr. 
Adams, the initials after whose name 
inform us that he is in the British Navy. 

“At the Seaside” is a set of very easy 
pieces for the piano, “On the Prom- 
enade,” “The Sparkling Waves,” “On the 
Cliffs,” “The Lighthouse,” etc. They are 
useful as teaching music, with the added 
feature of little verses placed at the top 
of each piece to stimulate the pupil. 

“Sie 


By Willlam Lester, 
Hayden & 


“AT THE BALLET.” 
Op. 3. (New York: Hinds, 
Eldredge, Inc.) 


This group of pieces for piano com- 
prises four attractive numbers, written 
as instructive matter for gifted pupils. 
Mr. Lester has done some charming 
things in the “Scéne Orientale,” “Danse 
Antique,” “Valse Caprice” and “Juan- 
ita.” Strongly melodic, these pieces 
should meet with favor from student and 
teacher alike. Over each piece is printed 
a stanza of descriptive verse, initialed 
“Il. H. M.” We suspect these initials 
to be those of the gifted Frederick H 
Martens. 

a * a 
NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. 
Boosey & Co.) 


(New York: 


In these new Boosey song issues ap- 
pear two by Gustave Ferrari. “The 
Harbour of Dreams” is a British ballad 
of that popular order, with all that it 


implies; a long residence in the English 
capital has enabled Mr. Ferrari to write 
in the banal ballad style, whenever he 
decides to. He decided to in his “Har- 
bour of Dreams.” All of which will not 
prevent the song’s becoming popular. His 
other song, “O Love You, I Love You,” 
is a recital song of much charm. 

The Irish song, “The Soliloquy,” which 
John McCormack sings, is issued with a 
fine piano accompaniment by the con- 
temporary English composer, Arthur 
Somervell. It is worthy of a place on 
any singer’s program. The prolific Wil- 
frid Sanderson has a graceful song in 
his “The Little Brown Owl.” A. Her- 
bert Brewer has tried to do another 
“Fairy Pipers” in his “Fairy Shoon.” 
Vernon Eville is represented by a melo- 
dious “Land of My Heart,” T. Wilkinson 
Stephenson by a goed song, “Incense,” 
R. O. Heyne a curious song, “A Gift 
from Heaven,” David W. Guion two short 
songs to poems by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 
“Loss” and “Within Your Eyes.” They 
are tuneful bits and are published under 
one cover. 

G. O’Connor Morris has arranged the 
seventeenth century Easter hymn, 
“Alleluia!” very tapably. The workman- 
ship of the piano part is notable. 

‘ * * * ; 


“A SONG OF THE NIGHT.” By Robert W. 
Wilkes, Op. 18. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


If our composers who set out to write 
organ music could all achieve the happy 
half-way between the severe and the 
meretri¢ious that Mr. Wilkes has in this 
“A Song of the Night,” the standard of 
American organ composition would be 
raised very considerably. Mr. Wilkes 
has done a piece, consisting of an Alle- 
gretta grazioso movement in B Minor, 
common time, contrasted with an An- 
dante in B Major, 6/8; the three-part 
song-form is completed by the return of 
the first part, while a ten-measure coda 
is made on the material of the Andante. 
The themes are excellent, the part- 
writing of the Andante admirably man- 
aged. In short, an organ recital piece 
of distinct value and charm. 

* * * 
“A DAY IN THE WOODS.” 


(New York: G. Ricordi 
Elkin & Co., Ltd.) 


By Edith Alford. 
& Co. London: 


This is a set of easy pieces for piano 
four hands, of real worth in teaching. 
Both primo and secondo parts are with- 
out technical difficulties. There is much 
that is melodious in the six pieces en- 
titled: “The Quiet Walk,” “Pleasant 
Chatter,” “A Swing on the Gate,” “The 
Cuckoo and Hide and Seek,” “Frolic and 
un” and “Tired Out.” 

oo * 


“LAUGHING PIERROT.” By Ernest Harry 
Adams. ‘“‘Chant Poetique.’’ By Roland Dig- 
gle. (Boston: White-Smith Music Pub. Co.) 


Mr. Adams has a real gift for writ- 
ing brilliant salon pieces for the piano. 
In his “Laughing Pierrot,” a mazurka, 
he is at his best. The piece has many 
excellent features and is very idiomatic. 
It is dedicated to B, M. Davison of Bos- 
ton. 

Another ingratiating organ solo is Mr. 
Diggle’s “Chant Poetique.” The part- 
writing is worthy of much praise, and 
the themes are all tuneful and well 
turned. Mr. Diggle has dedicated it to 
Clifford Demarest. 


+ of * 


“POLISH CAPRICE,” “Sunbeams,” ‘‘Pretty 
Thoughts,” “‘Moment Oriental.’””’ By Mana 
Zucca. ‘‘Capriteletto,’’ ‘‘Moment Triste,’’ 
‘“‘La Coquette.” By Mana Zucca. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


The first three pieces are piano com- 
positions in Grades II and III, all melo- 
dies in style and easy to play. The “Mo- 
ment Oriental” is somewhat more diffi- 
cult and considerably more individual in 
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content. It is dedicated to Herman 
Spielter, with whom Miss Zucca studied 
composition. 

In her “Capricietto, “Moment Triste” 
and “La Coquette” Miss Zucca. has far 
more interesting things to say. The best 
of the three is the “Moment Triste,” ded- 
icated to Clarence Adler. It is very rich 
in melody and harmonized with excellent 
taste. These three pieces are technically 
more taxing also. 

* ok * 


“EVENING PRAYER” (Angelus). By Au- 
gusta Ohrstrom Renard. “The Kilties’ 
March.”’ By Kenneth M. Murchison. ‘‘What 
Is There Hid in the Heart of a Rose.”’ By 
Daniel Protheroe. ‘‘Laurels.”” By Eugene 
Cowles. ‘Still Will We Trust.”” By Mark 
Andrews. ‘‘The Brook.” By J. Bleich- 
mann. ‘‘Hopak,” ‘Little Star, Where Art 
Thou?” By M. Moussorgsky. ‘‘The Lark.’’ 
By Anton Rubinstein. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


Mme. Renard, favorably known as a 
vocal teacher in New York, has written 
a song of real atmosphere in her “Eve- 
ning Prayer.” It was'introduced in man- 
uscript last fall by Anna Case at her 
New York recital with great success. It 
is a picture of evening, the tolling of the 
angelus and the calm that comes at that 
time of day. The melody is an excellent 
one and, as one would expect from a 
voice specialist, it is beautifully written 
for the voice. High and low keys are 
published. It is set to the Latin “Ave 
Maria” text, with a fine English version 
by Mme. Renard. 

Mr. Murchison’s “Kilties’ March” has 
that indefinable something in it that 
makes it so admired by audiences. The 
Scotch poem by Minna Irving is inter- 
preted with verve and dash and not a 


little color. It is dedicated to Jo; 
Mathieu. Alfred Noyes’s ‘What Is T) 
Hid in the Heart of a Rose?” has | 
capably set by Mr. Protheroe. The: 
a dedication to Marcella Craft. Med 
and low keys of both these songs are 
lished. Mr. Cowles’s “Laurels” is a h: 
ballad on a war poem that begins “Kk 
at the front in Flanders.” “Still \ 
We Trust” is one of the best setting 
this well-known sacred text that 
know. Mr. Andrews’s music is aly 
well done and this song is in his | 
manner. It is issued in high and 
keys. 

In its fine series of up-to-date edit 
of Russian songs the Ditsons j 
Rubinstein’s “The Lark,’ ‘“Mouss 
sky’s brilliant “Hopak” and his exqui 
“Little Star, Where Art Thou?” . 
Bleichmann’s “The Brook.” Wor }, 
English translations have been prov; 
by Arthur Westbrook, Constance Pu |, 
and A. M. von Blomberg. Editions < j; 
ed to various voices are published. 

* * * 


“THE MESSENGER.” By Sturkow-Ry <<; 
(Chicago: Published by the Composer. 


To a very well done poem by Cha. x 
Hanson Towne, one of the-best of «|! 
American contemporary poets, the ( }j- 
cago pianist, Sturkow-Ryder, has \ 
ten music that will probably be vii 
striking in performance. She has cau. hi 
the spirit of Mr. Towne’s graphic piv 
and interpreted it with very pointed i) 
sical ideas. It is something of a ) 
that the opening phrase of the vii. 
part has so familiar a sound, and t\: 
the composer has not a more sensiti\ «|: 
developed. technique in composition. H wh 
and medium editions are issued. 

A. W. kK 





THE VIAFORAS AID RED CROSS 


All of Mme, Ciaparelli-Viafora’s Pupils 
in Campaign—Cartoonist Helps Too 


Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the 
operatic soprano and distinguished vocal 
teacher of New York, has devoted vir- 
tually all of her time to the recent Red 
Cross campaign. Her pupils also, many 
of whom have already made splendid 
artistic successes, have been helping 
in aid of the Red Cross. 

Among the singers who have appeared 
in the cause of the Red Cross have been 
Alma Simpson, Evelyn Herbert, Eva 


Didur, Helen Rogers and Miss Trane. — 


These artists sang a number of times, 
making double appearances on the days 
when the campaign was at its height. 

Gianni Viafora, the ubiquitous cartoon- 
ist of MUSICAL AMERICA’s staff, it should 
be added, has likewise been an indefatig- 
able worker for the Red Cross, largely in 
making campaign sketches and posters 
which have won wide attention. Several 
of Mr. Viafora’s oil paintings were ex- 
hibited in Fifth Avenue music house win- 
dows to assist the cause. 





Wilkes-Barre Musicians Active 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., June 8.—John H. 
Shepherd, organist at the First Presby- 
terian Church, has been in frequent de- 
mand this year for outside recitals. A 
recent one was given by him and his wife, 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, the soprano at 
Mansfield Normal School, where Mr. 
Shepherd was head<of. the ic départ- 
ment before coming to Wilkes-Barre. 
Marion Walle, organist of the King- 
ston Presbyterian Church, recently en- 
tertained the Mozart Club of which she 
is a member with a program of organ 
music and with a paper on American 
church music. Miss Walle was also the 
hostess at a recent meeting of the local 
chapter of the American Guild. She has 
also appeared in piano quintets together 
with the Rippard String Quartet of this 
city. 





Leon Rice Gives 100 Recitals, Featuring 
American Songs 


. During the season just closed Leon 
Rice ozpearee in one hundred song re- 
citals throughout the ccuntry. More than 
half of these consisted of entire programs 
of American compositions. The follow- 
ing composers have been featured by.Mr. 
Rice in his various tours, many of them 
having written songs especially for him: 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Harriet Ware, Gena 
Branscombe, Fay Foster, Lily Strickland, 
Mary Helen Brown, Florence Turner Maley, 
Mana Zucea, Mary Turner Salter, G. Mar- 
schal-Loepke, Carrie Jacobs-Bond, A. Walter 


Kramer, Jean Paul Kursteiner, H. Clough- 
Leighter, Ralph Cox, Claude Warford, John 


Prindle Scott, Sidney Homer, Hallett (|: 
berté, C. Whitney Coombs, Bainbridge ©: is 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Deems Tay |v, 
F. Morris Class, John Adams Loud, H. T 
Burleigh, James MacDermid, Bernard Ha: 
len, Frank Colby, R. Huntington Terry, \\ 
liam Arms Fisher, Oley Speaks, Samue! !: 
Gaines, James H. Rogers, Cecil Burleiz! 
Ward-Stephens, Harry Rowe Shelley, Char!:: 
Fonteyn Manney, Bruno Huhn, Frank 
Forge, Charles Gilbert Spross, William I. 
ter, Edward Horseman. 





New Song by Gustave Ferrari Intro. 
duced by McCormack 


John McCormack introduced at his last 
New York concert at the Hippodrome a 
new song entitled “A Mother’s Prayer.” 
The music is by Gustave Ferrari, the 
well-known composer and conductor, ani 
the text by Carl Avery Werner, editor 
of the Tobacco Leaf. Cardinal Farley, 
who was present at Mr.. McCormack’s 
concert, was heartily impressed with thie 
song and complimented Mr. McCormack 
on its intense appeal as he sang it. The 
one has been published by Boosey « 

0. 


At the reception tendered the Re 
William F. Dittrich at the Steel Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J., recently Mae |! 
Jackson, soprano, was well received | 
Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes.” She |- 
a pupil of Mrs. Charlotte Smith Mann 
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Noted Musicians in Giving Memory Test | [| | {ff ie 
for Newtown High School Students ai 

HE distinctive 33) 

charm and de- re 

cided individuality of 3 





Reading from Left of Top: Dr. J. A. Dillingham, Principal, Newtown High School; 


Belle McKeon, Lydia Berg, Olga Fisher. 


Second Line: C. Irving Valentine, 


Director of Music, Newtown High School; F. Paustian, Rudolf Luks, Karl 
Scholing, Mrs. J. Adamowski, Matilda Maschmedt, Olga Cullmann 


UNIQUELY interesting “memory 

test” was held on June 6 at Corona, 
Long Island, under the auspices of the 
Boroughs’ Committee on Community Mu- 
sic of the Young Citizens’ Loyal League 
of America. The event was arrdnged by 
the Music Department of the Newtown 
High School, and originated in a plan 
made by C. Irving Valentine, director of 
music, for the furthering of music study 
and for the co-operation of private musi¢ 
teachers with his department. 


A committee of teachers prepared a 
list of one hundred of the most familiar 
numbers of classical music, including 
orchestra, piano, violin and other instru- 
ments. Twenty-five 01 these were per- 
formed by the Newtown Orchestra, as- 
sisted by Yvonne de Tréville, Homer 
Bartlett and David Bispham, and the 
contestants were invited to give the titles 
of the selections as well as the names 
of their composers. Awards donated by 


the Oliver Ditson Company, the Behn- 
ing Piano Company, Adam Tisch of 
Kimhurst and the committee were 
awarded at the close of the test. 

Mr. Valentine and his corps of teach- 
ers have worked with enthusiasm and a 
commendable result for the stimulus of 
musical activity in Elmhurst. Clubs have 
been organized for the study of music 
in the various boroughs, records ex- 
changed and studied, recitals large and 
small given. James Dillingham, prin- 
cipal of the Newtown High School, be- 
lieves strongly in the mind-stimulating 
results of music study and has used the 
vutside credit system with marked suc- 


- CeSS. 


The Boroughs’ Music Committee, or- 
ganized through Mr. Valentine’s effort, 
is composed of Rudolf Luks, president; 
Karl Scholing, vice-president; Olga 
Fisher, secretary, and Mrs. J. Adamow- 
ski, treasurer. The chairman of the 
League Music Study Committee is Made- 
line Giller; of the Concert Committee, 
Otto Piatti. 





Brooklynites Enjoy Concert by Philo- 
mela Choral Society 


The Philomela Choral Society, under 
Etta Hamilton Morris, was heard in a 
pleasing concert on Wednesday night, 


May 28, in the Grace Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn. The ensemble gave “Birds 
Are Singing,” by Thomas; “The Two 
Clocks,” by Rogers, and “The Old Folks,” 
by Foster, sung a cappella; “Dear Lad of 
Mine,” by Branscombe, which was espe- 
cially effective; the Burleigh-Page Spir- 
ituals—“Deep River” and “Sinner, 
Please Doan Let Dis Harves’ Pass.” 
“Behold, the Spring,” by Florence N. 
Barbour, with incidental solos by Miss 
Hausstein and Miss Martin, was well 
sung. Mrs. Krey was enjoyed in “Ma- 
vourneen,” by Lang, and “The Four 
Winds,” by Rogers. Mrs. Morris gave 
several interesting numbers, including 
“War,” by Gertrude Ross, and “To the 
West Wind,” by Salter. Mrs. Morris 


also sang in duet with Mrs. Krey “Calm 
as the Night.” by Goetz, and “Oh, That 
We Two Were Maying,” by Nevin. 
Alice MacNeil accompanied. A. T.S. 


Earle La Ross Giving Recital Cycle to 
Aid War Funds 


Earle La Ross, the pianist, has been 
giving many recitals and appearing at 
concerts for prominent war funds. He 
has just completed a series of three na- 
tional programs at Allentown, Pa., and is 
at present giving his cycle at Easton. 
The first one, already given, for the 
mothers of 1917 Regulars, was devoted to 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Paderewski 
and Chopin. The second, devoted to 
[talian and American composers, is for 
the benefit of the Navy League of Amer- 
ica. The Cadman Sonata will be fea- 
tured. At the last of the series, for the 
American Red Cross, Mr. La Ross will 
play a program of French and Russian 
music. 
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TO GIVE CREDIT FOR MUSIC 
STUDY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Teachers’ Association Decides to Accept 
Plan for High Schools, Academies 
and Colleges 





Another step toward the _ general 
adoption of the plan to grant credits in 
public schools for private musical study 
as a major subject was taken recently 
when the North Carolina Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, at their convention in 
Greensboro, sent word to the Art Pub- 


lication Society of St. Louis that it had 
passed a resolution on this subject. 

The communication is signed by Wade 
R. Brown, chairman of the Committee 
on High School Credits; Conrad Rahsee, 
president of the association; Mrs. W. J. 
Ferrell, vice-president of the associa- 
tion; Gustav Hagedorn, chairman of the 
Committee on Certification of Music 
Teachers, and Chelian A. Pixley, past- 
president of the association. It reads 
as follows: 

“Believing that music should be rec- 
ognized and credited as a major subject 
in the high schools, academies and col- 
leges of our State, we have investigated 
your proposition for handling such a 
plan and have found it to be the only 
way in which the educational institu- 
tions can satisfactorily credit the work 
done by private teachers. 

““‘We take pleasure, therefore, in rec- 
ommending”your policy as worked out by 
the aid of the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons, and favor its being 
adopted by the State Music Teachers’ 
Association and recommended to the 
State Board of Examiners as a stand- 
ard.” 


Commencement at Philadelphia Institute 
of Music and Allied Arts 
The annual concert and commencement 


exercises of the Philadelphia Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts, W. Le Roy Fraim, 


director, was held in Witherspoon Hall, 
Tuesday evening, June 4. A program 
comprising works of Beethoven, Gounod, 
De Beriot, Smith, Gade, Tchaikovsky, 
D’Ambrosio and others was artistically 
presented by Beatrice Quinn, Bernard 
Poland, John Richardson, Ruth Evans, 
Pearl Heebner, Irene Hubbard, Robert 
Kolb, Zippa Rosa, Helen Kalikman, Doro- 
thy Barnard, Lois Landon, Esther Egen- 
dorf, Piote Wizla, Marguerite Mervine 
and Theodore Martinson, reflecting cred- 
it upon the faculty composed of Director 
Fraim, piano; J. W. F. Leman, violin; 
Henry Lukens, voice; Bertrand Austin, 
‘cello, and Albert W. Newman, in charge 
of the department of rhythmic expres- 
sion. Interpretative dances arranged to 
the music of Tchaikovsky’s “Romance” 
and Saint-Saéns’s “The Swan” by Mr. 
Newman were gracefully executed by 
Thusnelda Tholey and Irene Hubbard. 
Pearl M. Heebner, R. Nellie Moorby and 
Beatrice Elizabeth Quinn were awarded 
certificates, presented to them through 
Dr. Kate Boutelle-Maher, speaker of the 
evening. 





Mischa Elman’s Art Captures Audience 
at Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 23.—Mischa 
Elman, the violinist, was heard on May 
22 by one of the largest crowds that have 
greeted a musical event this season. Mr. 
Elman’s program contained, among 
others, the Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto in 
G Minor, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
and the Sarasate-Chopin Noeturne in E 
Flat. He delighted in the Spanish num- 
bers especially. His own paraphrase of 
“Deep River” was alluring in its beauty. 





New Organ Work by George B. Nevin 
Gains Rapid Favor 


“A Shepherd’s Evening Prayer” for 
organ by George B. Nevin, published two 
months ago has met with almost instan- 
taneous success. Since publication it has 
already appeared on the programs of 
many distinguished organists. 
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“Greatest Teacher Is the Mechanical Record,”’ 
Asserts Mme. Galli-Curci 


“But One Must Never Imitate,’’ Is Famous Coloratura’s Advice to 
Young Students— ‘Record of One’s Own Voice Is Final Teacher”’ 
—*‘‘Walk Much in Open Air and Breathe Naturally’’—How She 


Learns a Song or Réle—Her Hobbies 


BY HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 

















HAT a happy experience it is to 

meet and talk with so great an 
artist as Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, and 
find her, off-stage, the same charming, 
unaffected and genuine personality which 
the public has so quickly learned to love! 
Mme. Galli-Curci does not imitate any- 
one, and her most heartfelt advice to 
young students, as expressed to the 
writer, was “They should never imitate, 
not anyone, nor anything, but first and 
last should be themselves.” In naming the 
requirements for a great success, the 
student must have first, a voice. That is 
the first thing, then he or she must have 
brains, then the song or music. To be 
really effective, everything must be done 
naturally and with ease. The greatest 
thing a student can do-.is to listen to 
himself. A good teacher can, of course, 


help the young singer, but tone placement 
is not alike in any two persons. I would 
say to the young singer, find the natural 
placement for your own correct tone. Lis- 
ten until you find it, then work from 
there. 

“The greatest teacher one may have is 
the mechanical record,” continued the col- 
oratura. “I believe in ‘canned’ music. 
The record of the great artist may be 
made wonderfully helpful, but must 
never be imitated. The record of one’s 
own voice is the final teacher. Here ev- 
erything is exactly reproduced, and one 
may be, at the same time, singer, student, 
public and judge. 

“A girl who desires to be a fine singer 
must not begin vocal study too young. 
She should not even be singing much at 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, but 
should wait until she is at least eighteen. 
But those early years should be well 
used, learning much piano—for a sing- 


er must be able to play her own accom- 
paniments, also the violin, and as many 
other instruments as possible, to be a 
musician. Then she should study dra- 
matic art, practise diction and declama- 
tion, so as to be able later to pronounce 
the words of her songs correctly, and 
make herself understood. 

“Breathing is one of the fundamental 
features of good singing, and must al- 
ways be done in the manner most natural 
to the individual. Too much do students 
do physical breathing exercises so many 
minutes a day during their practice per- 
iod—and then breathe and walk very 
badly the rest of the time. Let the phy- 
sical exercise go, and walk much in the 
open air, breathing naturally, and sleep 
with the window wide open beside you at 
night. When singing, control the breath, 
and have much in reserve. Dress loosely, 
and no tight corset! 

“When I learn a song or an operatic 
roéle, I- learn first, the words, then the 
music; and if it is a réle, I learn also 
the orchestra music and follow it, not 
other people’s cues. Last of all, I work 
out the interpretation or stage ‘business.’ 
Tell students always to make out their 
own interpretations of a réle, not to 
think of any traditions. People like the 
natural, individual action. 

“Then if one has a good accompanist, 
that person must, as the greatest part of 
his equipment, possess intuition. He must 
not need to see the artist, but must in- 
tuitively feel the singer’s next act—as a 
song may never be given twice, quite the 
same. 

“The singer must be normal. Have Ia 
‘hobby?’ ‘Hobby’—what is that? Oh, for 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Coatralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorie 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
J, WARREN ERB ACGOMPANIST 
Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 





JOSEF ADLER 


PIANIST 
Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—BAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


irty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 











MADAME MATILDA ANGERI 2&2SEx 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p.m. 
823 W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 


ELLA BACKUS BLHR ircrie‘tna'pecnter Alcock 


tute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 
in St. New York City. *Phone River 9689. 


ae Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 E. 42d St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y¥. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 














ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West S8th St., N. Y. Plaza 2450 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST . 
rynd ~RBnusemble. 








ns in Vio Address 


Lesso la, Harmony 
61 West 48th St., New York Telephone Bryant 507. 





DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—® Bast 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza, 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


THRACHDR OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 











WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. : 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 








LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave.. Norwalk. Qonn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Setrepelites Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Aru Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
NEW YORK—120 Carnegie Ha 
STUDIOS BROOKLYN—99 Buclid Ave. 


DOUGLAS POWE 


Teacher of Clara Lo 
1425 Broadway, New 
Bldg. 











SPHKCIALIST IN VOICH 
PLACEMENT 

and other prominent singers. 

ork, Metropolitan Opera House 

Phone Bryant 127¢ 





HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ Dlizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPO.AITAN OPERA HOUSD 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


Frank TEACHERS OF 
Lillian Miller HEMSTREET SINGING 
50 West 67th St Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, co eo ae. e 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal .» Dm 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. oe 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 











MASS. 











CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. % 
Reside 680 St. Nicholas Ave. ; 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 


FRANGIS KOGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ‘CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St., N. Y. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


Mme, 6. TROTI ) MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, rnegie Hall, New York 
Send for pamphlet. Private "Phone, 5410 Riverside 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TPACHDR OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 

















TEACHER OF 








MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
tener 4 Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals: Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACOCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel, Morningside 4870 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 








(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Prince Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York Cirele 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SFATTUE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 








IDA GEER WELLER 


tralto 
CONCERT—REOITAL—ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Franees G. Wellez, 981 Union Arcade. 


A, CAMPBELL WESTON 


PLANIST—AOCCOMPANIST—COAOH 
27 8. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8900 J 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA BE. ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 

















myself, I like to crochet and embroide 
also cook—and now I knit for the so 
diers!”’ 

(All Rights Reserved) 





GALLI-CURCI TRIUMPHS ANEW 


Sioux Falls Gives Enthusiastic Ovatio 
to Prima Donna 


Sioux Fauus, S. D., May 30.—Wit 
the New Coliseum packed to the door 
Amelita Galli-Curci faced the large: 
audience of the local concert season la; 
night. That Mme. Galli-Curci lived y 
to every one’s expectations was evince 
by the sustained applause which greete 
the singer and by the numerous encor: 
demanded, and graciously granted by t! 
artist. 

Her program opened with “Caro mi 
ben,” by Giordani; a group of number 
by Mozart, Arne, Benedict and song 
by Sinding, Fourdrain, Massenet an 
Auber. The two principal numbers o, 
the program were the “Barbiere” ari: 
“Una voce poco fa,” and the “Shado, 
Song” from “Dinorah.” In the first o: 
these she received an ovation and afte: 
repeated recalls responded with “April, 
by Tosti, playing her own accompani 
ment. The last number on the progran) 
the “Shadow Song” was the favorite o 
the evening. In this number more tha): 
any other she demonstrated her purit, 
of tone and wonderful control of su< 
tained pianissimo. The assisting artists. 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manue 
Berenguer, flautist, were highly satis 
factory and shared in the honors. 

To the untiring efforts of Mrs, Wil! 
H. Booth, the local manager, must }b. 
given the credit for giving Sioux Fall 
the best Artists’ Course in years. Open 
ing with John McCormack, the teno: 
the course included Rudolph Ganz, the 
Swiss pianist, and concluded with th: 
recital last evening by Mme. Galli 
ange x weg Booth announces as th: 

umber in next season’ e 
Grand Opera Quartet. —_ * 





Many Recent Concert Appearances 
Made by Eleanor Spencer 


_Eleanor Spencer, the gifted American 
pianist, has recently been active in con- 
cert appearances. Among these were 
her playing at one of the concerts for 
soldiers and sailors at the Casino The- 
ater, New York, under the auspices of 
the Globe and a recital of modern music 
for the modern Music Society, New York 
City. At the concert at the Thirteenth 
Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, on May 27 
Miss Spencer scored in two Chopin 
Etudes and the Eighth Rhapsody of 
Liszt, while on May 29 she was one of 
the artists in the musicale given at the 
home of John F. Braun at Merion, Pa. 
This concert was given under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Edward Bok for the benefit 
of the work at the Settlement Music 
School. Here Miss Spencer appeared, 
playing works by Rhené-Baton, Chopin 
and Scriabine, as well as the César 
Franck Sonata with Sascha Jacobinof. 
Her success was distinct. 





Give Excellent Recital in East Orange 


A recital was given at the Church of 
the Disciples of Christ, East Orange, 
N. J., on mg | 28, by the pupils of the 
East Orange branch of the Ella Backus- 
Behr Institute of Music and Languages. 
under the direction of Ida Hirst-Gifford. 
There were excellent piano performances 
given by Dorothy H. Noyes, Arline Mc- 
Neice Shellworth, Phoebe Ragazzini 
Dorothy Pendleton, Olga Voss, Blanche 
Edwards, Dolores M. Nelson, Ottilic 
Prochazka. The Misses Ragazzini and 
Shellworth joined in a two-piano Sona 
tina by Clementi, Aileen Skelton and 
Miss Pendleton in a Mozart Minuet and 
Miss Prochazka and Mrs. Gifford in 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations for 
two pianos. Alma Bachmann, the gifted 
soprano, was heard in a group of Amer 
ican songs by Gilberté, Campbell-Tipton 
and Kramer, which she sang exquisitely 





Waukon (Ia.) Choral Club Gives Oper- 
etta 

WAUKON, Iowa, June 1.—The Wauko! 

Choral Club, under direction of Fran: 

Otto of Dubuque, recently gave an ex- 

cellent performance of Johnston’s oper 


etta, “Pocahontas,” at 
Opera House. The club is now in its 
second season. The leading parts wer: 
ably taken by local artists, assisted by) 
Joseph W. Rhomber, basso of Dubuque 
a pupil of Mr. Otto, and Joseph Michel. 
baritone, also of Dubuque. 


the Barthel 





Among visitors to the executive offices 
of MUSICAL AMERICA in New York last 
week were two Minneapolis composers. 
James Bliss and Walter Howe Jones. 
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Regness Will Transfer Summer 
tudio to Heart of Maine Forests 
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A Group of Members of Joseph Regneas’s Summer Class, at Raymond on Lake : 
Sebago, Me. Mr. Regneas Is Shown Third From Right in Upper Row. His = 
Little Daughter Is in the Front Row 
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BRILLIANT season of teaching will 
be brought to a close by Joseph 
Regneas on June 27, when this excellent 
New York vocal instructor leaves for 
Raymond on Lake Sebago, Me., where 
lie spends his summers. For eleven 
weeks he will again give instruction un- 
der ideal conditions in the heart of the 
pine forests to his summer classes. 
During the season just ended Mr. 
Regneas’s students have been conspicu- 
ously successful, especially in church 
work, every one of them having secured 
a position of value. 











MAY MARSHALL 


COBB 


Soprano 





— ORATORIO — 
—RECITAL— 
— FESTIVAL— 





Hotel Clendening, New York City 




















Mr. Regneas’s arrangements for the 
summer are unique. He, his family and 
all the singers live at the Elm Tree Inn 
at Raymond, twenty-five miles from 
Portland. Excellent pianos are sent from 
Portland and a fine grand is placed in 
a cottage used exclusively fer teaching. 
l‘or the use of the pupils two practice 
pianos are placed at the inn, another in 
the small town hall, while a fourth is in 
the little church, where the Regneas 
singers supply the music for the services 
throughout the summer. With him Mr. 
Regneas takes two accompanists, one 
who has specialized in church and con- 
cert work, and one who has the necessary 
knowledge for teaching the operas. 

“The entire morning is planned for 
each pupil according to individual needs,” 
said Mr. Regneas, “and we expect every- 
body to work hard from 8 a. m. to noon. 
The rest of the day is left entirely to 
their own discretion. The recreations 
are bathing, fishing, boating, tennis and 
motoring. Some, at their own discretion, 
put in an additional hour’s study in 
the afternoon. Provision is made for 
those who wish to continue their piano 
studies in addition to the voice and also 
for those who desire to acquire ease and 
grace in- dramatic action for developing 
themselves in visualizing songs and in 
stage training for opera.” 

The Regneas studios in West Eightieth 
Street, New York, will be opened for 
next season on Sept. 16. 





Raleigh (N. C.) Club Gives Concert to 
Honor State Federation 


RALEIGH, N. C., June 9.—The St. 
Cecilia Club gave a concert recently in 
honor of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. R. Blinn Owen, founder 
of the club, conducted. The soloists were 
Marion Thompson, Annie McHale and 
Mrs. E. M. Hall, Mrs. Horace Dowell, 
Mrs. R. Blinn Owen, Mrs. Leroy Thiem 
and Mrs. B. S._ Finger. Horatio 
Parker’s cantata, “Alice Brand,’ was 
enthusiastically received, and “The 
Sweep,” by Harry Rowe Shelley, evoked 
vigorous applause. 





Chattanooga Soldiers Give Miss Wilson 
an Ovation—Other Recitals 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 3.—Mar- 
garet Wilson gave several recitals re- 
cently at Fort Oglethorpe, near Chatta- 
nooga. Miss Wilson received an ovation 
from the thousands of soldiers. Ottokar 
Cadek gave a violin recital to a large 
audience, in which he showed the good 
results of his winter of study in New 
York with Kneisel. The Chattanooga 
Music Club closed a successful season 
with a performance of “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” by Liza Lehmann. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., SPEEDS 
SEASON WITH RECITALS 


Edwin A. Kraft and Arthur Alexander 
Appear in Concerts—Organists 
Elect New Officers 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 8.—Two in- 
teresting musical events took place in 
Rochester this week, the first being an 
organ recital by Edwin Arthur Kraft of 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the Central Presby- 
terian Church, on June 4, under the 
auspices of the Western New York 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists. 
Mr. Kraft brought out the beauties of 
the new organ to fine advantage before 
a large audience. The annual meeting 
of the chapter was helu previous to the 
recital and the following officers were 
elected: 


Dean, Norman Nairn, Central Pres- 
byterian Church; sub-dean, Emil R. 
Keuchen, Buffalo; secretary, Mrs. Wal- 
lace Miller, Dewey Avenue Presbyterian 
Church; treasurer, Lucy McMillan, Gen- 
eseo Presbyterian Church; _ registrar, 
Frederick C. Lee, Third Presbyterian 
Church; executive committee, Walter H. 
Carter, Christ Episcopal Church, and 
William Irving Lyon, Batavia. 

The other notable event was the song 
recital of Arthur Alexander, tenor, un- 
der the auspices of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art on June 7. The assembly hall 
was filled with an appreciative audience. 
Mr. Alexander has a voice of beauty and 
his interpretations were remarkable for 
their vividness and dramatic power. An 
equally remarkable factor was his play- 
ing of his own accompaniments. The 
audience was deeply interested and 
showered him with applause, especially 
after his interpretation of the Debussy 
numbers. 

A number of student recitals have 
been given recently, among them the 
piano and vocal classes of Kate Bennett 
Smythe at her studio; a. recital by the 
pupils of Jennie Pindar; a piano recital 
by the pupils of S. T. Wilkinson at his 
studio; a piano recital by Jerome Dia- 
mon, a pupil of Edgar J. Rose, at his 
studios; the last of a series of spring 
musicales at the studio of Mrs. John P. 


Faber, by Leslie Somers and Virginia 
O’Brien; piano and vocal pupils of Ger- 
trude Keenan and Pearl Keenan O’Con- 
nell in recital at the Rochester Business 
Institute auditorium; a recital by mem- 
bers of the junior classes at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, under the direction 
of Jeannette Curry Fuller, illustrating 
the Dunning System, and the vocal 
pupils of Frederick Richards Benson at 
the Institute of Musical Art, including 
Lucille Davis, soprano; Mildred Lewis, 
contralto; Nathaniel West, tenor, and 
Howard McWade, baritone. 
M. E. W. 


Miss Gutman Sings in Aid of French 
Children and for Our Wounded 


Arrayed in a battle-torn banner of 
I'rance and crowned with the laurel 
wreath of victory, Elizabeth Gutman re- 
cently stirred a large audience with her 
singing of the “Marseillaise” at the 
estate of Mrs. T. Nelson Strother at Rux- 
ton, Md., on the occasion of a benefit for 
the destitute children of France. After 
prolonged applause and many requests, 
the artist sang “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

Miss Gutman’s first act after her re- 
turn from her recent Western tour was 
to sing for the soldiers at the base has- 
pital at Evergreen, Baltimore. This 
hospital is exclusively for blind soldiers, 
and Miss Gutman on this occasion gave 
the first concert for these men. Besides 
the patients the entire hospital staff was 
present, and all applauded heartily. The 
“Prayer” from “Tosca” was an especial 
favorite. 





Song Leader O’Hara Reveals Vocal 
Prowess at Hampton Institute 


HAMPTON, VA., June 6.— Geoffrey 
O’Hara, the composer, leader of soldier 
choruses and research student of Indian 
music, at the recent spring concert of 
the Hampton Institute, sang with ex- 
cellent effect excerpts from “Elijah.” 
Other soloists were Bessie L. Drew, 
Clara D. H. Smith and Dr. J. T. Latti- 
more. The accompanist was Mrs. R. 
Nathaniel Dett. The Hampton Chorus 
of 500 sang with fine spirit. The con- 
cert was given under the direction of R. 
Nathaniel Dett. 





TAMAKI MIURA 


JAPANESE PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts 1918-19 
Sparks M. Berry, Manager 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Associate Manager: A. Bagarozy 
1495 Broadway, New York 
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Cecil Arden and Eddy Brown 


to Tour with Jacques Grunberg 


Extensive Tours Planned for Mini- 
ature Philharmonic— Seeks 
Native Works 


OR its second season the Miniature 

Philharmonic Orchestra, of which 
Jacques Grunberg is conductor, will open 
on Oct. 1, beginning a tour of New Eng- 
land. Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted whereby Cecil Arden, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Eddy Brown, the noted violinist, will ap- 
pear on this tour as soloists with the or- 
chestra. Following this tour plans are 
being made for a November tour-in Penn- 
sylvania, in January New York State, 
and in February the Middle West. 
Among the important dates booked for 
November is one in Philadelphia under 
the auspices of the Chamber Music As- 
sociation, Arthur Judson, manager. 

Mr. Grunberg will be presented with 
his orchestra in a subscription series of 
four New York concerts at Aeolian Hall, 
on Monday evenings, Oct. 14, Nov. 25, 
Jan. 27 and Feb. 24. The conductor, 
who is himself an American, is on the 


lookout for American compositions for 
next season. Composers who desire their 
works examined should send the orches- 
tral scores to Mr. Grunberg, in care of 
his manager, Emil Reich at 1 West 34th 
Street, New York City. At one of the 


Photo by Arnold Genthe, N. Y. 
Jacques Grunberg, Conductor of the 
Miniature Philharmonic 


New York series Mr. Grunberg will ap- 
pear in the dual role of conductor and 
solo pianist. He is also planning a num- 
ber of concerts at popular prices to be 
given in the vicinity of New York dur- 
ing December. 


Mabel Beddoe Ends Notable Season 


Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralte, 
is finishing the most notable season of 
her career. Miss. Beddoe was hardly 
ready to begin her season when she was 
called ta fill engagements and she has 
been busy éver since. She appeared with 
suceess~in some-of the largest cities in 
the East and Middle West, including 
Pittsburgh and Washington, and was 
heard several times in New York. At 
almost every place she sang Miss Bed- 
doe was re-engaged. She featured a 
number of new American songs in her 
programs and also some of the best 
patriotic songs. She gave her services 
for the soldiers at many camps and ap- 
peared at important Red Cross concerts. 
Miss Beddoe’s next season will be her 
second one under the management of 
Annie Friedberg, who already has a 
namber of recitals and oratorio engage- 
ments booked for her. 





Florence Macbeth Soloist with Marine 
Recruiting Band 


I‘lerence Macbeth, the coloratura so- 
prano, formerly of the Chicago Opera 
Association, sang last Tuesday evening 
in Madison Square Garden with the 
Marine Recruiting Band.- Her selections 
included “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” and “A Long, Long Trail.” <A 
special request was made to have her 
sing again on Saturday evening, which 
she did, giving an aria and a number of 
songs. 





LITTLE Rock, ARK.—A concert and 
Community Sing was given under the 
auspices of the Memphis Rotary Club on 
April 28, at the Overton Park Band Pa- 
vilion, Howard Wade Kimsey conducting. 
Lora Orth Kimsey was at the piano. 


CHRISTIE LANGENHAN SCOR 


Soprano Appears in Two Recital 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


ELLWoop City, PA., June 1.—An a 
tion to her list of successes was sc: 
by Christie Langenhan on May 31, v 
this gifted soprano appeared in 
recitals at Ellwood City. Mme. Lan; 
han sang a specially selected prog 
for children in the afternoon, ope: 


with “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
comprising songs by Leoni, Schmi: 
Ralph Cox, Arthur Troostwyk, Bi 
Peccia, Marion Bauer, Oley — Spe 
Spielter and closing with “Annie | 
rie.” 

The auditorium was packed with . 
900 children, who listened intently 
applauded enthusiastically, deman 
encore upon encore. ; 

The evening program consisted 
songs by Arne, Campbell-Tipton, Bawey. 
Massenet, Handel, Lieurance, Bras. 
combe, Speaks, Vanderpool and E]! ott 
and the “Voi la Sapete” aria f)) 
“Cavalleria.” 

So great was the success of this | 
gram that the,soprano had to add ay 
encore after each group of songs. 





Paris Conservatory First Prize Winn 
Leaves $5.000 Estate 


At the death of Mrs. A. Litsner [De 
Fere, well-known in New York as Mme. 
De Fere, former winner of a first prize 
at the Paris Conservatory of Music and 
prominent vocal and __ instrumental! 


teacher, it was. disclosed that she had 
left an estate of $5,000. Mme. De Fere 
died intestate at the age of eighty-three 
at her home in Brooklyn. 











ROSA RAISA 


The World's Greatest Dramatic Soprano 
(CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION) 


New York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia public and press unanimously 
acclaim Rosa Raisa as the greatest living singer of the day. 


N. Y. World 


AUDIENCE SHOUTS FOR 
SONGS BY MME. RAISA 


Every seat in Hippodrome Sold and 
She Stirs Enthusiasm—Large 
Receipts 








Mme. Galli-Curci will have to look to 
her laurels as a vocal drawing card, for 
Rosa Raisa, the dramatic soprano, is con- 
testing with her for honors. The big Hip- 
podrome was sold out again last evening 
for this artist, who has now sung here three 
times within a week. 

The audience was so aroused that on oc- 
casions requests for certain songs were 
shouted from the auditorium. The Russian 
folk songs were again her best offerings. 
Rimini, baritone, also contributed numbers. 

Mme. Raisa’s two concerts have attracted 
a total of nearly $15,000. 


Chicago American, Dec. 17, 1917—Mlle. 
Raisa’s first concert appearance was in the 
nature of a sensation. If this young Rus- 
sian is a great opera singer, she is an equally 
great concert _ singer. Besides, — she 
astounded her already infatuated public 
with a coloratura worthy of the most 
routine coloratura soprano. 


“It would be difficult to say whether Miss 
Raisa excelled as a singer or an actress.” — 
Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


“Rosa Raisa’s voice is capable of marvel- 
ous colorings and is as beautiful in light 
pianissimo work as in dramatic singing.’ — 


New York Herald. 


“Miss Raisa disclosed that her vocal gifts 
are coloratura as well as dramatic, and she 
possesses a pianissimo that has no peer 
among sopranos of the dramatic genre.”— 


Howard Shelley, Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Festivals during 
October and Spring Tour beginning March, 1919 


Exclusive Management : 


JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


(MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED) 























‘‘One of the few pianists who give unalloyed pleasure.’’—Philip Hale in Boston Herald 
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Unique Chorus, Representing ;Three,Cities, Makes Debut 


























OLINE, ILL., June 3.—The Tri-City Chorus, representing sections from Daven- 
port, Rock Island and Moline, made its début at the May concert with the Tri- 


City Symphony Orchestra. 


The latter has just completed its second season under 


the baton of Ludwig Becker, who conducted both orchestra and chorus at the May 


concert. 
Gymnasium. 


The latter was given in the acoustically splendid Rock Island Augustana 
Amelia Schmidt Lobble trained the Davenport section of the chorus; 


J. Victor Bergquist, the Rock Island section, and Mary Lindsay Oliver, the Moline 


division. 


M. L. O. 





WIEDERHOLD TELLS OF SINGING 
FOR OUR SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


No Hardship in Trip Abroad, De- 
clares Baritone, Asking for 
More Volunteers 


ae Von AMERICA has just re- 

ceived a letter from Albert Wiéder- 
hold, the New York baritone, whq has 
been in France for the past six months, 


singing for the soldiers under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Wiederhold 
says in his letter: 


“T have certainly enjoyed reading your 
paper and want to thank you for my 
receiving it so regularly. It is like a 
message from home, or a letter from a 
friend, always very welcome. By the 
time this letter reaches you I will have 
completed the busiest, the most interest- 
ing and most satisfactory six months’ 
work of my life. It is difficult to pick 
out a little here or there when there is 
so much to tell about. First of all I 
want you to know that I have never for 
one minute regretted coming over. That 
the reward for my efforts far exceeds 
any expectations I had when I decided 
to come over here and do this work, per- 
haps most interesting and best of all is 
the fact that the difficulties and hard- 
ships that I had been told to expect 


ave 


eon 


_— 


Albert Wiederhold, New York Baritone 
Now with the Y. M. C. A. in France 
turned out about the same as most of 


our troubles do, ‘they never happened.’ 
“The submarine did not get us. I 








New York Tribune. 


Boston Post. 
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and smoothness.’’ 














THE SUCCESS OF 


MME. RITA FORNIA 


Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company in Opera 
and Concert as Told in the Daily Papers 


IN PAGLIACCI 


‘‘Mme. Fornia has really one of the best voices in the opera company and when she gets the 
opportunity displays it in good dramatic fashion.’’ 
IN MADAMA BUTTERFLY 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
‘Rita Fornia as Suzuki sang most beautifully with Miss Farrar.’ 


‘‘Rita Fornia repeated her excellent interpretation of the part of the 


Chicago Examiner, Oct. 8. 


‘‘Her aria, ‘La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc’ of Bemberg, was sung with 
dramatic power and showed Mme, Fornia’s voice to be of wide range 


Zanesville Daily Recorder. 

‘*‘Madame Fornia’s first number was Massenet’s aria Herodiade. Her 
voice is unusually rich, sweet and expressive and the hearty applause 
following her number recalled her for an encore.”’ 

The Monmouth College Oracle, Oct. 16. 


‘‘Her voice is rich and firm in tone quality throughout its entire 
range and the artist’s magnificent power of control afforded wonderful 
expression to all her numbers.’’ 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


IN CONCERT 


For Dates, Address: 




















never had to sleep in a barn, I have 
never gone hungry, and I have never 
had the ‘cooties’ or any of their numerous 
cousins I had heard about. While the 
conditions are not what might be called 
normal, I have put up with worse and 
called it a pleasant vacation. I mention 
these facts because within the past few 
weeks several of my friends have ar- 
rived with the same foolish fears in their 
minds; it looks to me like ‘German prop- 
aganda’ among musicians. 

“Who are these friends of our army 
who advise the singers and players not 
to come over here and do this work? 
Telling them that theirs is too valuable 
a talent to jeopardize, advising them to 
leave the work of assisting the uphold- 
ing of the morale of our troops to lesser 
stars? Theirs may be good and far- 
sighted advice, but for my part I am 
grateful for the inspiration that has al- 
ready impelled thousands of our best 
men and millions of the best men of our 
Allies to risk all. 

“Why should the musician hold back 
when he can do his very best, without 
taking anywhere near the risks that his 
brother is taking in the Army or Navy? 
I believe it is generally acknowledged 
that an army of singing men makes the 
best army; that being the case what 
greater inspiration for singing can be 
given the men than that which they re- 
ceive from hearing good music well 
played or good songs well sung? 

“So won’t you please ‘do your bit’ by 
using your good influence with other en- 
tertainers to come over and do this very 
necessary work? If I felt that the men 
were only being entertained I would still 
consider the effort very much worth 
while. But the officers and men have 
made the few of us that are over here 
feel that we are actually doing ‘our bit’ 
toward helping win this war.” 





Outdoor Theater for Summer Festivals 
at Delaware Water Gap 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA., June 9.— 
Prominent residents here have arranged 
for a series of Music Festivals to be 
given during the coming summer, the 
first to take place on July 4. The fes- 
tivals will be free 10 the public, and 
Julius Hopp of the New York Music and 
Drama Bureau will organize and man- 
age the festivals. An outdoor arena is 
being erected in the mountains, over- 
looking the Delaware River and the 
Water Gap. The first festival will be 
patriotic in its nature. John Bland will 
be community song leader and Mrs. 
Evelyn Gray, wife of Lieut. Foster 
Gray of the U. S. Naval Reserve of 
Newport will lead the singing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” and other songs. 


lucien de Vannoz, the French baritone, 
will sing the ‘“Marseillaise.” In the 
evening there will be a concert in which 
Mrs. Gray, John Bland, M. de Vannoz, 
Clara Pashley, Pearl Prinz and Clarice 
Renard will participate. Other artists 
engaged for the musicales are Beulah 
Beach, Clara Pasvolsky, Vladimir Du- 
binsky, Sara Gurowitsch, Frederick H. 
Patton, Harold Morris, Ellen Learned, 
I'reda Benneche and Edna Mampel. 


SAN FRANCISCO IN RACE 





Wants Congress to Locate Branch of 
Federal Conservatory in City 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 4.—It was 
announced yesterday that San Francisco 
had entered the race for the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the National Conservatory of 
Music and Art, and a claim will be pre- 
sented to Congress by a committee of 
Eastern musicians, who will have a con- 
ference with a Congressional committee, 
which is to meet in Washington on June 
17. As the representatives of Los An- 
geles had had the name of that city in- 
cluded in the bill authorizing a Pacific 
branch, all other Western cities were 
excluded from competing, but this has 
since bcen changed to give other Coast 
cities a chance, and San Francisco is 
without question, it is declared here, the 
one entitled to this educational establish- 
ment. First, San Francisco with the 
sister cities of Oakland, Berkeley and 
Alameda, together with the smaller Bay 
towns, could accommodate a much larger 
population than any other Coast city. 

Every effort will be made to secure 
this educational advantage, which right- 
fully belongs here, not forgetting that 
to John C. Freund and the Musical Alli- 
ance should be given credit for the ini- 
tiatory steps in this great advance in 
the interest_of music in America. 

E. M. B. 





Harrold Engaged as Guest for Pitts- 
burgh Opera 


Walter Anderson has_ arranged 
through Fred Roycroft for Orville Har- 
rold to sing four performances of “Mar- 
ta” this week with the Pittsburgh Opera 
Company, which is having such a re- 
markable run. Florence Easton, Maggie 
Teyte, Riccardo Martin and Henri Scott 
are some of the other prominent artists 
with the organization. Last week Mr. 
Harrold appeared at a concert of the 
Outlook Club at Montclair. 





WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Among local or- 
ganists now in the U. S. Service are Cur- 
tis E. Harrower, Walter Davies and 
Louis O’Connell. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


SUMMER CLASS, June 1 to Aug.3t 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Prominent Pupils: Marie Morrisey, Allen 

Hinckley, Edgar Schofield and others.) 
60 W. 67th St., New York. Phone Col, 8463 
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McCORMACK DRAWS 8000 TO CHICAGO COLISEUM 


Irish Tenor Sings for the Benefit of the Knights of Columbus—Civic Music Association, Uniting 
Local Choral Bodies Gives Festival Concert—Changes in Personnel of Orchestras in the 


Middle West—Launch Drive for Funds to Aid Musicians in France 


= 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Chicago, Ill., 
June 8, 1918. 


ei HE war camp fund of the Knights of 

Columbus is about $13,500 richer 
than it was two days ago, owing to the 
fact that the famous Irish tenor, John 
McCormack, appeared in behalf of the 
organization on the evening of June 5. 
In order that more persons might have 
an opportunity of hearing him, he gave 
his recital at the Coliseum instead of his 
customary hall, the Auditorium. It was 


under the auspices of the Knights of 
Columbus that McCormack first became 
known in Chicago as the great concert 
artist that he is, and this week, after a 
duration of several years, he returned to 
his original sponsors. 

The Coliseum is not an ideal concert 
hall, being originally intended for great 
gatherings, commercial exhibitions, polit- 
ical conventions, circuses and the like. 
As soon as one entered the hall on Thurs- 
day night he received olfactory evidence 
that a circus had been there several 
weeks before. Yet an assemblage about 
8000 strong assembled to hear the fa- 
mous singer and listened to him in great 
contentment. A temporary stage had 


-been erected at the south end of the 


building, surmounted by a mushroom-like 
sounding-board, and very soon after the 
advertised hour McCormack and his ac- 
companist, Edwin Schneider, took their 
positions and began the program, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” followed by two 
Handel excerpts. To one who is used to 
the steady, incessant beat of our Na- 
tional Hymn the elastic freedom of 
rhythm and the touch of brogue used by 
McCormack made it almost a new num- 
ber. It was not unattractive, even 
though one realized the impossibility of 
working it out in any such manner for a 
community “sing.” 

With all the difficulties of natural con- 
ditions, McCormack has seldom sung 
more beautifully than he did in the Han- 
del excerpts. It proved, among other 
things, that an indefinite amount of space 
can be conquered by a perfect tone pro- 
duction. The tone was quite as pure, the 
bravura passages and trills quite as ac- 
curate, and the enunciation as impeccable 
as when he has sung in a smaller enclo- 
sure. His program was of the kind that 
he sings the most frequently. The Han- 
del works were followed by a group of 
songs by foreign composers; these in 
turn by Irish songs, and the conclusion 
was a group of ballads. Encores were 
numerous. A new assisting artist -ap- 
peared with him, Lily Meagher, soprano, 
who, like him, sang a diversified group 
and then a short collection of Irish songs. 
She disclosed a pleasant voice and pleas- 
ant manner of singing, and pleased the 
audience greatly. 


Choral Bodies Unite 


The Civic Music Association came into 
prominence with what it called its Spring 
Festival, at the Illinois Theater, on the 
afternoon of June 2. More accurately 
defined, it was a concert given by the 
combined forces of the various small cho- 
ruses, youthful and adult, which make up 
the wide-spreading arteries of the or- 
ganization. Among the units were choral 
bodies from Armour and Mark White 
Squares, Fuller, Hamilton, Hamlin, Lake 
Shore, Palmer, Seward and Sherman 
Parks, Jenner School and Lane Technical 
High School. 

The children sang under the direction 
of Herbert E. Hyde; the adults, of Louise 
St. John Westervelt. At the end all 
forces combined to sing a group of patri- 
otic music, old and new, once again under 
the baton of Mr. Hyde. 

Some of the most entertaining sing- 
ing during the afternoon was done by the 
children in several groups of folk-songs. 
Here were represented specimens from 
nearly all of the Allied nations, together 
with a good proportion of the few re- 
maining neutrals. Children’s singing of 


music of this type is always interesting; 
this, from its excellent enunciation and 
clear tone, was exceptionally so. The 
adults were somewhat more ambitious in 
their efforts, presenting a group by 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven and Converse. 


Feature Carpenter’s Songs 


Mina Hager, one of Chicago’s very 
good contraltos, was the assisting artist, 
appearing in two groups of songs by 
John Alden Carpenter, with the composer 
at the piano. In order that the solos 
might be in keeping with the rest of 
the program, the first group was of chil- 
dren’s songs, a set appearing infre- 
quently on recital lists, though of some 
ten years’ standing as a published work. 
It is seldom that a more attractive group 
of the kind is heard. These songs have 
the same kind of atmosphere that Kitty 
Cheatham puts so skilfully into her in- 
imitable performances. The words are 
the result of collaboration between the 
composer and his wife, partly serious, 
but generally humorous. They are set to 
dainty, whimsical music, very simple in 
construction but full of lilting melody. 
If they needed anything further for their 
full effect it was Miss Hager’s perform- 
ance, which could not have been im- 
proved upon. 


Changes in Orchestras 


The coming season will see considerable 
shifting about among the important posi- 
tions of several orchestras in the Middle 
West. The retirement of Richard Czer- 
wonky and Cornelius Van Vliet from the 
principal chairs of the first violins and 
’cellos in the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra was recently announced in the 
columns of MUSICAL AMERICA. Mr. 
Czerwonky has joined the faculty of the 
Bush Conservatory, his position in the 
Minneapolis orchestra being taken by 
Guy Woodard, who for several seasons 
has performed a similar function in 
Glenn Dillard Gunn’s American Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Walter Ferner, the 
second ’cellist of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, will occupy Mr. Van Vliet’s 
chair in Minneapolis and the latter will 
engage in concert appearances exclu- 
sively. Another resignation recently an- 
nounced is that of Pierre Henrotte, the 
concert master of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. His place will be filled by 
Gregor Skolnik, who had the position 
several years ago, but has recently been 
the orchestral director of the Congress 
Hotel. 

Aiding French Musicians 


The Illinois branch of the American 
Friends of Musicians in France is con- 
ducting a drive for members and funds. 
Mrs. Bert Leston Taylor, one of the vice- 
chairmen, and Mary Cameron, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Illinois branch, 
are in charge of the recruiting. Other 
members of the organization are Clyde 
M. Carr, president of the Orchestral As- 
sociation of Chicago and chairman of the 
Illinois branch; Mrs. John J. Glessner, 
Frederick J. Wessels, Horace S. Oakley, 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mrs. Mason Bross, 
John Alden Carpenter, Mrs. Clyde M. 
Carr, Mrs. John Marshall Clark, Mrs. 
Priscilla Carver, Mrs. Frank O. Comp- 
ton, Charles H. Hamill, Philo A. Otis and 
Allen Spencer. 

Helen Dean and Allan York, dancers, 
are appearing in the film version of 
“Prunella” at Orchestra Hall this week. 
They are under the management of Vera 
Brady Shipman. 

The music department of the Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory held its commence- 
ment exercises at Lyon & Healy Hall on 
the evening of June 6. The musical pro- 
gram was given by the graduates of 
the piano department, Anne Barbara 
Brauer, Margaret Carlisle and Florence 
May Stebbins, all pupils of Katherine 
Howard Ward, and the teachers’ cer- 
tificate class of the vocal department, 
Irene Harruff and Helen Grahame Wait, 
pupils of Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, and 
Mrs. Katherine Sperry, pupil of Lemuel 
W. Kilby. 


A dinner to further the cause of music 
festivals and community music was given 
at the Morrison Hotel June 3, under the 
auspices of the Illinois Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. Among the speakers during 
the discussion were Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, 
president of the federation; Dean Peter 
C. Lutkin of the music department of 
Northwestern University and Henry 
Purport Eames. 


EDWARD C. MOORE. 





WAR CONCERTS IN SEATTLE 





Karle, on Furlough, Gives Benefit— 
Lloyd George Chorus Sings 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 3.—Theo Karle, 
tenor, who left Olympia on May 25 with 
the Thurston County draft for Camp 
Lewis, was granted a one day’s furlough 
on May 27 by Gen. H. A. Green, com- 
mander of the camp, and came to Seattle 
to sing at a benefit for the Red Cross 
fund. Mr. Karle, in common with loyal 
Seattleites, thus devoted “one day’s pay” 
to the “Mercy Monday”: fund. 

Mr. Karle, in excellent voice, sang a 
long program of favorite songs and bal- 
lads, most of them request numbers, to 
an audience which crowded the First 


_ Presbyterian Church. After each offer- 


ing he received an ovation from his 
hearers. He was accompanied by Clyde 
Lehman, also of Seattle, who also played 
two Chopin numbers. 

On Wednesday evening the Lloyd 
George Chorus, a singing organization 
formed for war relief work, gave a con- 
cert at the headquarters of the British- 
American Relief Society. The soloists 
assisting the chorus were Mrs. Adam 
Beeler, contralto; Mrs. Alice Sherman, 
violin; Mrs. B. C. Beck, harp. Mrs. 
Franklin Lewis is the chorus accom- 
panist. 

The first ’cello recital heard here for 
several years was the delightful one 
given by George Kirchner at the Cor- 
nish Little Theater on May 31, with 
Anna Grant Dall, accompanist. Mr. 
Kirchner, well known throughout the 
Northwest, is connected with the Seattle 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the . Spargur 
Quartet, is on the faculty of the Cornish 
School of Music and is a member of the 
Cornish Trio. The program was of un- 
usual merit, consisting of numbers from 
well-known composers. 

The fourth and last of the Judson 
Waldo Mather organ recitals was given 
June 2 at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, featuring the works of Amer- 
ican composers. Mr. Mather was assist- 
ed by Mrs. Sarah Andrews Thornton, 
reader. The pupils of Edna Colman, 
Mary B. Riley, Silvio Risigari and Mrs. 
Mary B. Loomis, all piano teachers, were 
heard in recital during the week. 

a a> 


PHILADELPHIA TO HAVE 
SUMMER OPERA SEASO \ 


Pittsburgh Company,-with Many Not 
Artists, Will Appear for Two 
Weeks 


PHILADELPHIA, June 9.—A compa 
made up of artists of the Metropolit 
and Chicago Opera companies now : 
pearing in Pittsburgh is to give Phi 
delphia two weeks of unusual opera, | 
ginning on June 17. This is the fi 
time that the services of the singers 


the leading opera companies have bh. 
brought together in the summer, as he 
tofore the singers have gone to Eur 
or South America during the vacati 
months, either to fill European enga; 
ments or to travel. 

The artists who will make up the co 
pany are prominent members of the M 
ropolitan and Chicago Opera Compan; 
and include Maggie Teyte, Alice Gent». 
I‘lorence Easton, Elizabeth Camph: |, 
Ruth Miller, Viola Robertson, Riccar :\ 
Martin, Orville Harrold, Andre Arens«), 
Francis Maclennan, Octave Dua, He: 
Scott, Henry Weldon, Desire Defrere 
and Auguste Bouilliez. 

The choruses are recruited from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, with adii- 
tions from the members of the Chicayo 
association. The répertoire of the new 
organization will include “Luci:,’ 
“Faust,” “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Marta,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and several others. The orches- 
tral conductors will be Romualdo Sapiv 
and Josiah Zuro, who appeared during 
the winter season with the New York 
company. 

The new enterprise is due to Henry 
Davis of Pittsburgh, who saw the pos- 
sibility of organizing a company of the 
younger artists to give opera during 
the summer at popular prices. Although 
many more younger singers have ap- 
peared of late in the larger opera com- 
panies than formerly, these singers 
rarely are able to appear more than four 
or five times during the entire season. 
For this reason many of the younger 
operatic artists have grasped the oppor- 
tunity of singing more often in the sum- 
mer companies. 

The organization is at present in Pitts- 
burgh, where it has been at the Alvin 
Theater for the last two weeks. There 
the public educational system has become 
interested in the company, as it is de- 
sired to have the children attend the per- 
formances. Since a summer session of 
opera will enable them to do this without 
interfering with the school work, the 
organization has had much encourage- 
ment from public educators. In Phila- 
delphia the company will appear at the 
Academy of Music and the prices wil! 
range from fifty cents to $2, thus giving 
the public an opportunity to hear grand 
opera at popular prices. 








NORTHFIELD, Mass.—The anuual com- 
mencement concert was given by the 
Estey chorus at Northfield Seminary 
The assisting artists were Howard 
White, basso, of Boston; Miss Sands, 
contralto; Miss Richardson, pianist, and 
Miss Pareis, reader. The music was con- 
ducted by Nelson P. Coffin, director of 
music in the Northfield public schools. 

















EMMA ROBERTS 


wins first honors 


In writing of the Bethlehem Bach Festival, | 
Ritts Sanborn, of the New York Globe, said: ‘Of 
the soloists, Miss Rokerts, singing only at the 
Friday Sessions, carried off first honors, thanks 
to her clear and distinguished diction and her 
superior command of style — The recitative 
‘From Lofty Towers’ in the ‘Tombeau’ one of 
those quintessential pages in which Bach stands 
absolutely alone, unique and incomparable, 
Miss Roberts delivered most tellingly.”’ 
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Noted Young Violinist Will Be 
Under Johnson Banner — 
Matinee for Children 


F EW young artists have come so sud- 
denly into the world’s limelight as 
the young English violinist, Isolde 
Menges, who made a remarkably success- 
fi | appearance in New York two seasons 
avo. She is to appear in a chain of 
concerts, stretching from coast to coast 
oi America, next season, under the man- 
avement of R. E. Johnston, who will be 
a-sisted in the organization of this tour 
hy Howard Edie. 

In 1913 the sensation of the musical 


season in London was Isolde Menges, 
a pupil of Prof. Auer. She appeared in 
quick succession in many of the great 
art centers .of Europe, playing over 
sixty engagements with the best-known 


symphony orchestras. Besides _ this, 
she has appeared with many of the 
orchestras of lesser fame and _ has 


appeared in more than 300 recitals. In 
addition she has, in pursuance of her 
movement to help children musically, 
given over eighty special matinees for 
school children. An indefatigable worker 
is this young artist who, it is claimed, 
is one of the strongest personalities 
amongst artists. She is what Safonoff 
calls “an amazing musician.” “The 
greatest interpretive violinist of the 
lay!” said the composer, Hamilton Harty, 
which pronunciation Safonoff heartily en- 
dorsed. 

Among the musical directors who con- 
ducted the Symphony Orchestras while 
Isolde Menges was under engagement as 
soloist to them, were such famous names 
as Sir Henry Wood, Mengelberg, Loudon 
Ronald, Steinbach, Safonoff, Balling, 
Cowan, Inlynarski, Carl Panzner and 
Lyell Taylor. At her Norwich Festival 
engagement, Dr. Bates conducted. In 
the British Isles alone she has played 
several engagements with each of the 
leading orchestras, fifteen of which took 
place in the Queen’s Hall. The’ Sym- 
phony orchestras with which she has had 
important appearances are: The London 
Symphony orchestra, the’ London New 
Symphony orchestra, the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, Halle’s orchestra of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow Scottish orchestra, 
Halle’s orchestra of Manchester. 

She has appeared in joint recital with 
many great artists, including Tetraz- 
zini, Frieda Hempel, Hamilton Harty, the 
composer, and Mme. Donalda. In private 
concert she has appeared with the Queen 
of Spain. At one time arrangements 
were on foot for Isolde Menges to ful- 
fill a large number of engagements in 
Spain; but the re-action at the com- 
mencement of the war caused the change 
in arrangements and her manager was 
called back from Spain. 

Isolde Menges plays twenty-six con- 
certos, fourteen of which she performed 
during the first three months of her pub- 
lic career. She has also won fame as a 
sonata player, having given a series of 
sonata recitals with Hamilton Harty. 
an undertaking that placed her among 
the great musicians. Through the instru- 
mentality of Mengelberg, the great Dutch 
conductor, and the famous Russian, 





ISOLDE MENGES TO TOUR COUNTRY 



































Above: Isolde Menges, the English 
Violinist, and “Sam,” Her Pet. Below: 
Leopold Auer, from a Photograph 
Made by Miss Menges in Petrograd 


Safonoff, this young artist was engaged 
for the leading series of orchestral en- 
gagements in Holland and Russia. 





How the Idea Worked Out in Schenec- 
tady 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., June 1.—Thanks 
to the “marching, singing” suggestion of 
Mr. Freund, one of the most inspiring 
feature of the Memorial Day parade in 
this city was a _ section composed of 
marching, singing, flag-waving school 
children. 

Children, led by the bands, sang na- 
tional and popular march airs. 

At an Americanization program at the 
park in the afternoon a chorus of 300 
school children, under the direction of 
Inez Field Damon, Supervisor of Music, 
led in a Community “Sing” and roused 
the enthusiasm of a large audience. 





The engagement is announced of 
Samuel K. Trimmer, pianist, of Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., to Gladys Pray of Pas- 
saic, N. J. - 





DUNCAN DANCERS AND 
COPELAND IN CONCERT 


Charlton Presents Unique Program, 
Featuring Young Women and the 
American Pianist 





Under the management of Loudon 
Charlton, a delightful program was 
given at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
New York, on the evening of June 7, 8 
and 9 by the Isadora Duncan dancers 
and George Copeland, pianist. 

Mr. Charlton in combining these 
forees has conceived a most artistic en- 
tertainment, Mr. Copeland acting both 
as solo pianist and providing the music 
to which the dancers perform. The six 
young women, whom the engaging Isa- 
. dora has trained, are Liesa, Irma, Erica, 
Anna, Therese and Gretel, and form an 
‘nsemble of excellence. Together they 
‘anced to a suite of movements from 
‘luck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” and the 
‘hubert “Marche Militaire.” In the 
“st named they won perhaps the great- 
t suecess of the evening, the military 

irit of the dance, finely executed, ap- 

aling strongly to the audience. 

_ Individual performances by the six 
(ineers included nocturnes, valses and 
Nazurkas of Chopin, of which the most 
notable were Anna’s dancing of a ma- 
Z\rka and a valse. Therese was also 
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admirable in her solo offerings, while 
Erica, the youngest of the ensemble, was 
charming in the little A Major Prelude 
and a mazurka. 

Mr. Copeland gave splendid perform- 
ances of the first movement of MacDow- 
ell’s “Sonata Tragica,” Liszt’s D Flat 
Major Etude, the familiar Bach Bour- 
rée, Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un 


faune,” an Erik Satie piece called 
“Gnossienne,” Rachmaninoff’s G Major 
Prelude. A Jongen piece called “Soleil 


& Midi” was also on the list. We doubt 
whether Mr. Copeland played it, as the 
piece he played was a brilliant Spanish 
dance, which hardly seemed to suggest 
“Soleil 4 Midi,” although that may be 
the sun at midday in sunny Spain. As 
encores he added the “Reflets dans l’eau” 
and an insinuating little habafera. His 
entire performance was in his distinctly 
artistic manner and he _ contributed 
greatly to the intensely interesting char- 
acter of the entertainment. 
A. W. K. 





Mme. de Tréville Hears That Germans 
Have Taken Her Brussels Home 


Just as Yvonne de Tréville was on the 
point of leaving for a concert on Thurs- 
day at which she was to sing she re- 
ceived a letter from Brussels, Belgium, 
dated three months ago, in which she 
was informed that the German invaders 
had commandeered her home in Brus- 





sels with all the priceless souvenirs of 
her operatic career, as well as her ex- 
traordinary collection of folk-songs and 
manuscripts. Notwithstanding the shock 
this news gave her the noted coloratura 
soprano went through her program with 
self-possession. It was only noticed that 
her singing of the “Marseillaise” was 
marked by an intensity of feeling that 
thrilled the audience, who after Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come,” rose to 
their feet, cheering and applauding. 


NOTED NEW YORK SCHOOL 
GRADUATES ITS STUDENTS 


Institute of Musical Art Holds Com- 
mencement Exercises. in 
FEolian Hall 


Commencement exercises of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art were held on the 
evening of June 3 at AXolian Hall. An 
interesting concert preceded the pres- 
entation of diplomas, in which orchestra 
of the institute, the Recruit Practice 
Band of Governor’s Island and several 
soloists participated. 

The orchestra plaved the “Egmont” 
Overture and a Strauss Waltz, the band 
(in which Perey Grainger was to be 
seen) Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Over- 
ture. Hellmesberger’s “Romance and 
Tarantella” for four violins was well 
given by Marianne Kneisel and Messrs. 
l'uchs, Velten and Simkin. William Kin- 
caid played admirably a flute Fantasie 
by Georges Hiie. Katie Bacon, pianist, 
gave with technical skill and musical 
taste two movements from Chopin’s E 
Minor Concerto and Mary Blue disclosed 
talents of a decided order in Schumann’s 
“Introduction and Allegro Appassion- 
ato.” 

A small chorus of women sang the 
Rhinemaidens’ trio from “Gé6étterdiim- 
merung” delightfully. A large audience 
was very enthusiastic. 


MAY MARSHALL COBB SCORES 














Soprano Assisted in Jamaica Concert by 
George Roberts . 





May Marshall Cobb, Soprano, and 
George Roberts, pianist, at Jamaica, 
ia & 


May Marshall Cobb delighted an audi- 
ence of interested listeners at the Chopin 
Auditorium, Jamaica, L. I., on May 31, 
assisted by George Roberts, pianist. Miss 
Cobb opened the program with Handel 
and old English classics, Italian and 
French songs by Scarlatti, Tosti, Hiie, 
Bemberg and American songs by May 
Hartman, Speaks, Kramer and Di No- 
gero. She sang these with admirable 
vocal quality and artistic feeling, win- 
ning a rousing reception. She also scored 
in the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” 
Mr. Roberts revealed his fine pianistic 
gifts in Rubinstein, Chopin, Debussy and 
Cyril Scott works, for his playing of 
which he was applauded to the echo. 
He also played Miss Cobb’s accompani- 
ments artistically. 





Artists Show Gifts in Canton, Ohio 


CANTON, OHIO, May 30.—Two unusual 
recitals were given by Enrichetta Onelli, 
soprano; Signor Philip Sevasta, harpist, 
and Malcolm Maynier, pianist. Mme. 
Onelli sang with uncommon freedom, at- 
taining good tone quality. The selec- 
tions of the harpist were such as to show 
the harp in all its beauties. “Les Ar- 
péges,” a concert etude, by Thomas, was 
a representative number. The pianist, 
a gifted soloist, gave as his chief offer- 
ing, Rhapsodie in C, by Dohnanyi. 

i ae OS. 








IDA GEER WELLER 
ENGAGED FOR THE 
LOCKPORT FESTIVAL 














Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith (On Left) 
and Ida Geer Weller 


Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-contralto, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith are here 
shown on Riverside Drive, New York, a 
few doors from the Yeatman Griffith 
studios, where Mrs. Weller has_ been 
studying and coaching her programs. On 
May 28 Mrs. Weller gave a successful 
song recital in- the ballroom of the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., her 
home city, and is engaged as soloist for 
the Lockport Festival in September. 





Whitehill Under Management of Jules 
Daiber 


Clarence Whitehill, the noted Metro- 
politan Opera baritone, has just con- 
cluded an arrangement whereby he will 
be under the management of Jules Dai- 
ber during the coming season. Mr. Dai- 
ber is at present booking concert engage- 
ments for Mr. Whitehill. 





Capacity Audience Welcomes Galli- 


Curci in Sioux City 


Sioux City, lowA, May 31.—Mme. 
Galli-Curci, the coloratura soprano, ap- 
peared last night under the local man- 
agement of Dr. H. J. Meis, at the Grand 
Theater. The audience filled every 
available seat in the house, and also as 
many seats as could be placed on the 
stage, with standing room also at a 
premium. Admirable assistance was 
given the soprano by Homer Samuels, 
accompanist, and Manuel Berenguer, 
flautist, who both in his solos and obbli- 
gato work with the singer proved him- 
self a finished virtuoso. 


Galli-Curci’s San Francisco Concert Man- 
aged by Frank Healy 


The concert given by Mme. Galli- 
Curci in San Francisco on May 25 be- 
fore a_ record-breaking audience was 
managed successfully by Frank Healy, 
one of the most prominent of Western 
managers. In the review of this concert 
in a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
this was not made clear through an in- 
advertence; it is in justice to the excel- 
lent work done by Mr. Healy that the 
correction is here made. 





Sue Harvard Sings in Patriotic Concerts 
in New York 


Sue Harvard, soprano, has been lavish 
in giving her services to New York for 
patriotic purposes. On April 16 she ap- 
peared at the Parochial School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for the Flatbush War and 
Defense Association; on May 8 at Times 
Square, for the Liberty Loan Drive; on 
May 22 at the Liberty Theater on Fifth 
Avenue, for the American Red Cross 
Drive, and on June 6 at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace for the Patriotic Musical 
Benefit for the Army and Navy. Miss 
Harvard will give her A¥olian Hall re- 
cital on Oct. 10. 
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PETERSBURG, VA.—Anna Modery gave 


a piano recital recently at the De 
Sales Heights Academy. Her program 
included numters by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Liszt, Saint-Saéns 
and others. 

* * & 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—Willis Town- 
send Moog, associate professor of music 
in Smith College, on May 4 gave a récital 
of organ works in John Greene Hall. 
The program was made up of modern 
French works. 

* * ok 

WHEELING, W. VaA.—The Municipal 
Band, assisted by the Criterion Quar- 
tet, gave a concert on-May 29 at the 
Court Theater. The quartet consists of 
John O’Connor, Walter Albers, Will S. 
* Leach and E. F. Gebhard. 


ok * * 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Ruth Pease has 
been appointed to succeed G. Frank 
Goodale as supervisor of music for the 
city schools during the next school year. 
Miss Pease is at present supervisor in 
the Winsted schools. ; 

ok * * 

TALLADEEGA, ALA.—The Conservatory 
of Talladega College, C. R. Diton, direc- 
tor, gave a concert and lecture-recital on 
May 22. Those taking part were Rosa- 
mond Bryant, Mamie Gardner, Joanna 
Jones and Ruth Gardner. 

* ok * 

TREQTON, N. J.—The Arion Glee Club 
ended its twenty-second year with a 
choral program on May 15. Ruby Helder, 
tenor, and Lucile Orelle, ’cellist, were 
assisting soloists, and Charlotte Rulon 
Mackenzie was the accompanist. 

* ok ok 

OSKALOOSA, IowA.—Frederic Knight 
Logan gave two recitals recently at 
Camp Dodge, Iowa. Mr. Logan was also 
soloist of the annual banquet of the 
Association of Credit Men of Kansas 
City, given at the Baltimore Hotel. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Elizabeth Ware 
Carter, pupil of Mrs. MacGeorge, gave 
a piano recital recently with the as- 
sistance of Leta M. Ellison, vocalist. 
Miss Carter’s program included numbers 
by Liszt, Beethoven, Lachner and others. 

* * * 


ASHBURNHAM, MAss. — Jesus San- 
roma, fourteen-vear-old boy pianist from 
Porto Rico, who is studying in _ this 
country, appeared in a recital at Cush- 
ing Academy, Thursday, May 23, and 
aroused much interest. He was assisted 
by John Sanroma, flautist. 

* ok * 

ADAMS, Mass.-—James M. Chambers 
has assumed his position of organist and 
choir director at the Congregational 
church, to which he was recently elected. 
Mr. Chambers was formerly a pupil of 
David Roberts, one of the best known 
musicians in the Berkshires. 

* * * 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—An attemot is be- 
ing made to encourage community sing- 
ing for the coming season. The School 
Board has shown its willingness to per- 
mit various school buildings to be used 
for this purpose. even for those who are 
not identified with regular choral organ- 


izations. 
* * ok 


BARRE, VT.—Scholars in the High 
Plains high school, under the direction 
of Mildred Starrett, supervisor of mu- 
sic, gave an operetta in Florence Hall, 
South Barre, recently. Selections were 
also given by the school quartet, com- 
posed of Pearl Smith. Lois Ricketts, 
George Dean and Harold Jarvis. 

cS * a 

UNIONTOWN, PAa.—A performance of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial hy Jury” 
was given recently in the High School 
Auditorium. Preceding the performance 
were given groups of songs hy the pupils 
of the seventh grade, directed by Flor- 
ence Waller, and by the eighth grade 
under the direction of Lillian E. Ham- 
mitt. 

* * a 

ORANGE, N. J.—Pupils of Wilson 
Lamb, the local vocal teacher, gave a 
successful recital before a large audi- 
ence at his studios on Thursday, May 23. 
Sixteen pupils took part and displayed 





good training, and Ethel Richardson, 
pianist, assisted on the program with 
two groups of solos, admirably per- 
formed. 

* * ok 

CANTON, O.—Season-end recitals have 
been given recently by William Strass- 
ner, vocal teacher; Edgar Bowman, 
Nellie Jacoby, Herman O. Kortheuer, the 
pupils of Mt. Marie Academy and Paul 
Allen, all pianists. Mr. Allen, one of 
Canton’s most promising pianists, en- 
tered the services of the U. S. Army this 
month. 

kK ok * 

CANTON, O.—Announcement has been 
made that for the coming year the course 
of music in the new High School cur- 
riculum will include a general study of 
music, to be supplemented by practical 
work and glee club membership. One- 
eighth credit for vocal and one-quarter 
credit for orchestra and band music will 
be given. 

* * * 

CANTON, O.—Don C. Alfonso Zelaya, 
son of an ex-president of Nicaragua, ap- 
peared recently iri the Lyceum vaudeville 
course and gave a varied program of 
classical and popular music. He also 
played before various music clubs, 
among them the MacDowell Club. Mr. 
Zelaya was on a concert tour in Belgium 
when the war started. 

ok ok ok 

HUNTINGTON, W. VaAa.—Under the di- 
rection of George Bagby, a song recital 
was given by Huntington soloists. The 
artists heard were May Martha Moore, 
Mrs. Archibald Hewitt, Owen Burton, 
Mont Davidson, Mrs. John H. Culton, 
Mrs. Harry C. Bugh, Mrs. Harold J. 
Ferguson, Mrs. C. B. Lauhon, P. E. 
Archer and George Davidson. 

* ok * 

TopeEKA, KAN.—A testimonial benefit 
was given to George W. Jackson recently, 
in appreciation of the ability of Topeka’s 
pioneer colored band director. The oc- 
casion was marked by the appearance of 
Company A, First Battalion Kansas State 
Guards. Major Brown of the 23d Kansas 
Regiment, made an address relative to 
the good influence of Director Jackson’s 
music in war-time. 

o ae * 

Sioux FAauus, S. D.—Pupils of Inez 
Thompson-Peterson gave a Red Cross 
benefit recital at the First Methodist 
Church recently. The Ladies’ Chorus of 
twenty voices was heard at its best in 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” by Leh- 
mann, with violin obbligato by Marie 
Toohey. Other numbers were “Bridal 
Chorus” from “The Rose Maiden” and 
“Joy of Spring,” by Schiitt. 

* * ok 

TACOMA, WASH.—Under the _ leader- 
ship of Rose Schwinn, organist of St. 
Patrick’s Church, a musicale was given 
on May 20 at Knights of Columbus Tem- 
ple No. 3, at Camp Lewis. It was at- 
tended by 600 Devot Brigade men. Solo- 
ists with the choir and chorus were 
Misses Berry, Neisanger and Cathersall 
of Tacoma. and Hugh Winder and G. L. 
Butler of the army camp. 

* * ok 

LANCASTER, PA.—An excellent recital 
of piano and violin compositions was 
given by Gunhilde Jette, assisted by 
Anna E, Martin, accompanist. on May 
21. Miss Jette’s program included the 
Beethoven Sonata. On. 27, No. 2. for 
piano, and the Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor for violin. as well as the Chopin 
Ballade in A Flat and the Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody by Liszt. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. €C.—At the recent 
meeting of the Arts Club the following 
members were selected for the music 
committee for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
Chas. Fairfax. chairman; Mrs. Duff 
Lewis, Mrs. Fmma Prall Knorr. Lucv 
Rrickinstein, Charles T. Tittmann and 
Dora Walton. Those elected on the music 
committee for admissions into the club 
were Mrs. Emma Prall Knorr and Dick 
Root. 

ok a * 

WASHINGTON. D. C —Under the direc- 
tion of Pearl Waugh, pianist, a iano 
recital was given by Frances Lloyd, 
Fmily Hensley, Anne Blanton, Augusta 
Thomas, Laurette Marks, Priscilla II]ls- 


ley, Winifred Michaelson, Helene W. 
Affleck, Louise Ryan, Dona Pollock, Her- 
minia Ellis and Helen Farrington. Others 
assisting on the program were Daisy 
Fickenscher, violinist, and Ruth Jones, 
’cellist. 

* BS * 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Pupils of Maryon 
Martin were heard in: two recitals, May 
17 and 23. Those taking part were Mary 
McAllister, Cornelia Christian, Mary 
Beasley, Hester Busey, Marion Leys, Jul- 
iet Ford, Nannie Carrington, Christine 
Wilkins, Nannie Ould Pettyjohn, Joseph- 
ine Thornhill, Putnam and Gladys Wat- 
kins, Mary Cheatwood, Gladys Camp, Jo- 
sephine McLaughlin and Harrison Chris- 
tian. Maude Larkin was at the piano. 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—The piano and violin 
pupils of the Troy Conservatory of Music 
gave a recital on June 4, assisted by 
Doris Schaller, vocal pupil of Clifford 
Cairns of New York. The piano pupils 
of James McLaughlin, Jr., were heard in 
recital the previous evening, assisted by 
George Myers, a violin pupil of Victor 
W. Smith. Recently at the conservatory 
a studio recital was given by the piano 
pupils of Jessie L. Macdonald. 


* * * 


HUTCHINSON, KAN.—A patriotic mili- 
tary recital was given recently by the 
pupils of Henry M. Rudesill. Those who 
took part were Joseph Briant, Kathleen 
Fowler, Imogene Jolley, Arline Hallet, 


Junita Smith, Marie Green, Dorothy 
Barrett, Helen Caskey, Lucile Herr, 
Anna_ Schonholz, Martha Thompson, 


Marcia Ellsworth, Clifford Kitzmiller, 
Gus Shiney, Ralph Nesbitt, Thurman 
Zinn, Raymond McKee, John Raich and 
Mr. Rudesill. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The closing musicale 
of the season was given Monday eve- 
ning by the Monday Musical Club at the 
Historical Society Building. The pro- 
gram was arranged by the retiring pres- 
ident, May E. Melius, and those who 
took part were Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, 
soprano; Mrs. Adna W. Risley, con- 
tralto; Agnes E. Jones, pianist, and Mrs. 
Peter Schmidt, violinist. The accom- 
panists were Miss Melius and Esther D. 
Keneston. 

* * * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Led by Mrs. Mary 
Beckford-Welton, the Children’s Com- 
munity Chorus of Bay Ridge and the 
People’s Institute of Brooklyn, gave a 
benefit concert for the French orphans 
on May 24. Assisting Mrs. Welton were 
Mrs. Minnie Andrews-Barker, Mary 
Schultz, Vera Kitchener, Katherine Seal, 
William McGoldrick, Marie Durring, Al- 
va Durring, Ethel Smith, Regina Van 
Duser, Helen Newlands and the Chil- 
dren’s Chorus. 

aK * 

CoLuMBus, OHI0.—Anna M. Skinner 
presented piano pupils in recital on May 
24. The soloists were Lillian Logan, 
Dorothy Louise Strader, Virginia Bates, 
Louise Coble, Pearl Moore, Imogen 
Irwen, Marjorie Lentz, Howard Simon, 
Margaret Monett, Margaret Sellars, 
Gladys Menke, Laura Siebert, Emma 
Corbin, William Heintz, Raymond Spohr, 
Esther Schottenstein, Mabel Fisher, 
Rhea Nagel, Bertha Paas, Mayme Pearl 
Davis and Lucille Streibel. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—A record attendance 
marked the annual concert of the Stev- 
ens Girls’ High School given an May 31 
in the school auditorium, under the direc- 
tion of Margaret Humphreville. The 
soloists were Florence Peterson, soprano 
soloist of the First Presbyterian Church; 
Henrietta Martin, who gave several of 
Adolph Foerster’s songs, and Catherine 
Peterson, who sang Cadman’s “At 
Dawning.” A violin solo was effectively 
played by Gunhilde Jette. 

* * * 

Fort WAYNE, IND.—To aid the Red 
Cross a parade and concert were given 
recently. Those participating were a 
auartet composed of Mrs. Edith Nickell- 
Bailhé, Mrs. W. C. Cleary, D. Ferd Ur- 
bahns. Chester Hoosier, George Baihlé, 
Mrs. Samuel Kraus and young women 
from the European School of Music. A 
group of choir boys from Trinity Epis- 
coval Church. under Fred G. Church, 
and groups of pupils, under Mrs. Monica 
Boggs and William Miles, also gave 
numbers. 

* By * 

JERSEY City, N. J.—Many pupils’ re- 
citals have been given this past week in 
Jersey City. Mrs. Bessie Sterling gave 
two programs this week. one Thursday 
evening for her older students, and the 
second on Friday for the little people 
who studv with her at the Truesdale 
studio. Mrs. Henriette Foster Wescott 
had the assistance of James Moylan. 
pianist, for the June recital of her vocal 
‘pupils, which she gave in Newark. She 
has a studio in that city as well as in 
Jersey City. 





JERSEY City, N. J.—Edith Gobel 
Eccles, contralto, and Ruth Smith, so- 
prano, were the assisting artists at the 
spring recital given last week by the 
students of Bula C. Blauvelt, which was 
held in Emory Methodist Church. Mrs. 
Blauvelt is organist of this church. The 
June: recital of the ensemble classes of 
Belle Boltwood and Flora Wittpenn, 
piano and violin teachers, was held lately 
at the home of Col. and Mrs. Charles 
Boltwood. Agnes Sinott, violinist, and 
Marion Garsid, ’cellist; assisted. 

Eo * * 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Vocal students of 
Sister M. Angela appeared in recital on 
May 31 at St. Joseph’s Academy. Those 
heard were Madeline Altmeyer, Madeline 
Koon, _ Virginia Carroll, Margaret 
Michael, Winona Kelly, Virginia Garri- 
son, Grace Flannagan, Henrietta Nolte. 
Maybell Seal, Dorothy Butts, Germaine 
O’Mally, Joanna McGreal, Mrs. C. B. 
Opp, Sarah Browne, Helen Dinger, Mrs. 
George Flading, Genevieve Clark, Mrs. 
J. B. Connolly, Wilma Harpfer, Mrs. J. 
Handy, Anna Voight, Mrs. D. Gresch- 
ner, Gertrude Browne, Mary Gorsuch 
and several others. 

* % * 


Sioux FAauus, S. D.—The faculty of 
the All Saints’ School gave a concert 
in aid of the Armenian Relief Fund at 
the Methodist Church recently. John [D. 
Hazen, organist, was assisted by Isa J. 
Duncan, violinist, and Mabel H. Duncan, 
’cellist. Mr. Hazen’s numbers included 
the Overture to “William Tell,” Rossini- 
Buck and compositions by Mendelssohn, 
Bach, Widor, Lemare, Johnston, Le- 
maigre and Schubert. Isa Duncan 
pleased with numbers by Wieniawski and 
Cottenet. Mabel Duncan, ’cellist, played 
“Andacht” by Popper and her sister’s 
composition, “Romance.” 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Lucille Bradley and 
Patricia Murphy, who have been study- 
ing in New York City, arrived here on 
May 21. Miss Bradley has been study- 
ing and appearing in piano recitals in 
the East. Miss Murphy is a vocal stu- 
dent at the Witherspoon studio in New 
York. A chorus of sixteen young girls, 
led by Mrs. L. F. Hays, was a feature 
of the program arranged in honor of 
G. A. R. delegates to Tacoma, given 
May 21. The department of music of 
the Puyallup High School, directed by 


Mary A. McDaniel, presented “The 
Gipsy Queen,” on May 23 and 24. 

* * * 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Director R. E. 


Stefani of the Italian Conservatory of 
Music gave his thirtieth annual con- 
cert on Wednesday evening, May 29, as- 
sisted by Mme. Emilia Quintero, pianist; 
Mathilde Charrot, soprano, and Jose 
Chaquesmari, tenor. Among the stu- 
dents who took part were Therese Jo- 
sephs, Hazel Schumm, Ethel Knell-Grif- 
fith, Edward W. Marshall, Ivan Alt, 
Sarah Hylan, Louise Hoffman, Marjorie 
Morrissey, Florence Dusel, Ruth Pear- 
son, Margaretta E. Quaretius, May Se 
ward and Marion Shevlin. Mr. Stefani 
accompanied his pupils at the piano. 
5 * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—The Aquinas Acad- 
emy, conducted by the Dominican Sisters, 
presented fifty pupils at a largely at- 
tended and interesting recital at the 
Academy Auditorium, May 28. A cer- 
tificate award was presented to severa! 
from the advanced grades. Riet De Lue, 
an accomplished pianist, director of the 
Girls’ Orchestra of Tacoma, and Capt. 
Phillip Clowry, now at Camv Fremont, 
were married in Tacoma on May 26 and 
left for San Francisco. Mrs. Alan Cox, 
young Tacoma singer. was in charge of 
the musical part of the Memorial serv- 
ice held at the Pythian Sisters’ grand 
temple convention. May 20 to 25 at Pyth- 
ian Hall. Mrs. Cox was also presented 
as soloist at the Club House Association 
benefit on May 23, under the auspices of 
the Tacoma Women’s Clubs. 

ok ok * 


BROOKLYN. N. Y.—The Master School 
of Musie of Brooklyn wound up its sea- 
son with graduation exercises and a 
rupils’ musicale. As a prelude Mary 
Aitken recited, “Le Meunier, son fils et 
l’Ane.” by La Fontaine. Pupils taking 
part in the musicale were Grace Farrar, 
who sang La Forge’s “Like a Rosebud” 
and “The Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
hy Arne; Charlotte Smith, who gave 
Spross’s “Yesterday and To-day,” “A 
Memory.” by Fairchild, and “If No One 
Fver Marries Me.” by Lehmann; 
Amelia Krauss, in “Per la Gloria,” by 
Bononcini, and Elgar’s “Pleading.” 
Tours’s duet, “With the Stream,” was 
seng by Dorothy Timpany and Marjorie 
Powers. Equally good work was done by 
Miriam Craie, Mary Aitken, Juaniata 
King and Sverre Rasmussen. Mrs. 
Camden C. Dike made a short address. 
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ae 24; Scranton, Pa., June 26; Binghamton, 
N. Y., June 28. 
Gale, Permelia—St. Louis, June 26. 
ADVANCE BOOKINGS Genovese, Nina—Brooklyn, al 16. Percy Rector Stephens to Teach 
- Goodwin, Wilmot—Bridgeport, Conn., June 





wes and additions to this schedule 


reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA - 


ter than Saturday of the week preced- 

» date of publication. Bookings for a 
eri covering only two weeks from date of 
bl. ation can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


Austin, Florence—Bridgeport, Conn., June 

artford, June 19: Worcester, Mass., 
Tuné 21: Easton, Pa., June 24; Wilmington, 
pel., June 26; Williamsport, Pa., June 28. 
Beebe, Carolyn—Greenwich, Conn., June 26 
and De 

Be feld, Helena A.—St. Louis, June 25. 
Biceau, Edith—St. Louis, June 24. 
Carnahan, Franklyn—St. Louis, June 25. 
Cronican, Lee—Bridgeport Conn., June 17; 
Hartford, June 19: Worcester, Mass., June 
9]; aston, Pa., June 24; Wilmington, Del., 
june 26; Williamsport, Pa., June 28. 

Ehrlich, Malvina—Reading, Pa.. June 17; 
\llentown, Pa., June 21; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
june 24; Seranton, Pa., June 26; Bingham- 
ton, N. Y-, June 28. 

Faik. Jules—Reading, Pa., June 17; Allen- 
‘own, Pa., June 21; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 


17; Hartford Conn., June 19; Worcester, 
Mass., June 21; Easton, Pa., June 24: Wil- 
mington, Del., June 26; Williamsport, Pa., 
June 28, 

Havens, Raymond—Brunswick, Me. (Bow- 
doin College), June 19. 


MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Cincinnati, June 
9 


<0. 

O’Connell, George—St. Louis, June 24. 

Smith, Ethelynde—University, Va. (Uni- 
versity of Virginia), July 2. 

Sturkow-Ryder, Theodora—St. Louis, June 
95 


Whipp, Hartridge—Littleton, Me., June 20: 
Hartford, Conn., June 22; New York, June 
26. 


Festivals, Conventions, Etc. 


Missouri State Teachers’ Convention—St. 


Louis, June 24, 25, 


New York State Music Teachers’ Assonia- 
tion—Convention. New York (Hotel Majes- 
tic), June 25, 26, 27. 


Ensembles 


New York Chamber Music Society—Green- 
wich, Conn., June 21, 28. 
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[IN MUSIC SCHOOLS ANDi‘ 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 
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Susan Hawley Davis, who for the 
greater part of the year has been the 
contralto soloist at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, is closing 
her season’s activity in New York, New 
Haven and Bridgeport. Her many pupils 
are doing professional work throughout 


New York and Connecticut. 

Mrs. Davis was chairman of the 
judge’s committee at the annual song 
trial between four Connecticut boarding 
schools—Rosemary Hall, St. Margaret’s, 
Wyckham Rice and Hillside—held at 
Hillside, Norwalk, Conn., on Saturday, 
May 18. Each school was represented 
by a chorus of twelve girls, who com- 
peted in class songs, songs written by 
pupils of the schools, and a four-part 
arrangement of “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes.” The cup was awarded 
for the second time to Rosemary Hall, 
the decision being very close. 

* * * 


Another delightful song recital was 
given by pupils of Theodore Van Yorx, 
the New York tenor and vocal teacher in 
his studios, Tuesday afternoon, June 4. 
Opening with the “Good Night” Quar- 
‘et from “Marta,” in which Viola 
Schwartz soprano; Winifred Way, con- 
tralto; Charles Gillease, tenor, and Al- 
lert Fischer, basso, were heard to ad- 
vantage, other singers who _ pleased 
the audience with their work were R. 
S. Jewett, baritone, in Alling’s “When 
Love Is Done” and Huhn’s “Invictus”; 
leila Yale, lyric soprano, in Hadley’s 
“My Shadow,” Page’s “Three Little 
Chestnuts” and Bartlett’s “Three Little 
Kittens and Miss Maria”; Mrs. E. R. 
Disbrow, soprano, in the Turner-Maley 
‘The Fields o’ Ballyclare,” Cowen’s 
‘Snow Flakes” and Tosti’s “Serenata”; 
Mr. Gillease, in Donizetti’s “Una Fur- 
tiva Lagrima” and Meyerbeer’s “O Para- 
liso’; Miss Schwartz in Neidlinger’s 
“Serenade,” Handel’s “Care Selve” and 
Verdi’s “Caro Nome”; Mr. Fischer in 
Mozart’s “Within These Sacred Dwell- 
ings” and Jude’s “The Mighty Deep”; 
Frances Fox, soprano, in Sarti’s “Lungi 
dal Caro Bene,” Salter’s “I Breathe Thy 
Name” and Robyn’s “A Heart That’s 
Free’; Miss Way, in Massenet’s “Ele- 
tie,” Coombs’s “Her Rose” and Lohr’s 
“It Is Not Because Your Heart” and, as 
the closing offering, the sextet from 
“Lucia” was impressively given by Miss 
Schwartz, Miss Fox, Miss Way, Mr. 
Gillease, Mr, Jewett and Mr. Fischer. 

Genevieve Moroney was an excellent 
accompanist. 

* * 

Ella Palow, who is now a member of 
the Ziegler Quartet of women’s voices 
and a graduate of the Ziegler Institute 
0f New York, has been engaged to ap- 
bear at the Greenwich Village Theater 
lo sing the leading part in the comic 
pera “The Egyptian Princess.” 

The Ziegler Quartet will start the sea- 
‘on at Asbury Park with a concert in 
‘onneetion with the community chorus 
‘ondicted by Tali Esen Morgan. 


* * * 


The eommencement exercises of the 
tarberry Piano School were held in 
arnegie Chamber Music Hall, Thurs- 
ay -vening, June 6. An exacting pro- 
fran. of works by Bach. Mozart, Schu- 
Nan: , Liszt MacDowell, Chopin‘and Bee- 
‘oven was admirably presented. A full 
liploma was awarded to Helen Jalkut 


and a teacher’s certificate~to Eva L 
Guernsey, both of New Yorks,:. -* 


ay 
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ns i, Pes 
Noted Artists Using Fay Foster’s “The 
Americans Come” 


Although copies of “The Americans 
Come” have not been on sale for much 
over a week, a number of prominent 
artists have already become intensely 
interested in Fay Foster’s most recent 
song. Hugo Riesenfeld, musical direc- 
tor of the Rialto and Rivoli Theaters, 
selected this song for his musical p o- 
gram for the week of June 9 and allotted 
it to Greek Evans, baritone. Other 
prominent artists who also are featur- 
ing “The Americans Come” are David 
Bispham, Vernon Stiles, Hartridge 
Whipp, Joseph Mathieu, Harvey Hinder- 
myer, Yvonne de Tréville, Marcella 
Craft, Lotta Madden, etc. 





EAST ORANGE, N. J.—A concert for 
the benefit of the League of the Chil- 
dren of France was given on June 4, 
by Helen Jeffrey, violinist; Clara Rabi- 
nowitz, pianist: William Tucker, bass, 
and Matel Hughes, pianist. 





in Denver During Summer 

















Q* interest to vocal teachers and 
students in the West has been the 
announcement that Percy Rector 
Stephens, the distinguished New York 
instructor, will have a class in Denver 
during July and August. As the teacher 
of Reinald Werrenrath, Paul Althouse, 
Basil Ruysdael and others of note, in 
addition to these members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, there is every 























Percy Rector Stephens, Prominent Vocal 
Teacher of New York 


indication that his lectures and classes, 
which have been arranged by John C. 
Wilcox of Wolfe Hall, will be attended 
by enthusiasts from many cities. 

Mr. Stephens’s message to Western 
vocal instructors, according to his own 
assurance, will be “straight talk,” the 
kind Westerners prefer, and it may be 


calculated to dispel certain prevailing 
delusions in the development of voice. 
So many requests have come from 
teachers and pupils of the West for Mr. 
Stephens to take classes in various cities 
that indication of an unusually strong 
interest in the methods he employs has 
been repeatedly given. It will be his 
first trip to this section of the country. 

At his studio on Seventy-second Street, 
New York, Mr. Stephens said, relative to 
his classes in Denver: 

“There will be throat examinations to 
determine how and to what degree actual 
physical forms influence the quality of 
tone and. the ultimate results obtained 
by the individual. There will be half- 
tour lessons at Wolfe Hall and special 
emphasis will be placed upon the anatom- 
‘eal factors in tone production, hoping 
to do away with the fallacies of persons 
who teach on anatomical lines only. Cer- 
tain facts will be given, which I trust 
will throw as much light as possible on 
the subject of the singing voice.” 

The widely known success of the 
Schumann Club of New York, of which 
Mr. Stephens is director, has resulted in 
the formation of a women’s chorus in 
Denver, which, through the enterprise of 
John C. Wilcox, its organizer, may likely 
become a permanent and valuable ad- 
junct to the music of Denver. Directed 
by Mr. Stephens it will be favored at the 
outset with an artistic conception of the 
finest character, as evidenced by the 
brilliant achievements of the Schumann 
Club during its six years’ existence. By 
those who have followed the progress of 
this splendid* organization it has been 
observed that mood and atmosphere, not 
merely nuance and tone, as remarkable 
as they have been, have played a strong 
part in the success of its concerts at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and A®olian Hall. 

The many triumphs of Reinald Wer- 
renrath in the Western cities have 
aroused vast interest in his teacher, and 
the former has been quick to declare 
that Mr. Stephens’s trip to Denver will 
afford a great opportunity for vocal 
artists to acquire briefly much valuable 
instruction. Mr. Werrenrath has studied 
six years with Mr. Stephens, and after 
reaching a foremost place in the concert 
field has accepted an offer from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company to sing leading 
baritone réles next fall. GS. & 3. 














Henri Kling 


M. Henri Kling, Officier de |’Instruc- 
tion Publique, Membre du Consistoire de 
lV’Eglise Nationale Protestante, died at 
Geneva on May 2. He was a well-known 
musical personality who had many 
friends in England, especially in military 
band circles. Henri Kling was born in 
Paris Feb. 14, 1842. At the age of 
twenty he received an appointment in 
Geneva as first solo horn-player at the 
Opera and in the Pepin Orchestra, the 
name of whose conductor is still known 
in Switzerland as one of the old Genevese 
celebrities. Three years later, in 1865, 
he published his “Horn School,” which is 
now known all over the world as one of 
the best methods. On Sept. 28, 1866, he 
was elected professor of musical theory 
and horn-playing at the Geneva Conser- 
vatoire, a post which he occupied prac- 
tically until his death. 

He has trained a large number of 
wind-players, many of whom have since 
greatly distinguished themselves. When, 
in 1897, Henri Kling visited England he 
was extremely well received by a num- 
ber of prominent representatives of the 
military bands there and all his life 
he cherished the remembrance of numer- 
ous friendships which arose from his 
visit. The musical activities of Henri 
Kling were numerous and by no means 
limited to the domain of wind-instru- 
ments. He was also for thirty-seven 
years organist at Cologny, and since 1879 
he held the post of professor of music at 
the Municipal Girls’ School in Geneva. 

He further wrote a book on orchestra- 
tion which has been translated into many 


languages and is known in many coun- 
(ries, including England and America 
The compositions of Henri Kling in- 
clude the following four works for the 
stage, all of which have been performed 
in Geneva: “Le Dernier des Paladins,” 
Opéra Comique (1863); “Les Deux Ri- 
vaux,” one act (1864); “L’Echafaud de 
Berthelier,” Scéne lyrique (1866); “Le 
I’latiste,” one act (1878); a Symphony 
in D Major, the Overtures “David Liv- 
ingstone,” “Ariane,” “Reine Berthe” and 
“Marie Stuart,” and numerous smaller 
works. O. M. K. 


Raimund von zur Mihlen 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 1.—The death 
is reported of Raimund von zur Mihlen, 
the great lieder and oratorio singer, who 
for many years has been active here as 
a teacher of voice and interpretation. He 
is said to have been the first to introduce 
a recital program devoted entirely to 
songs, as given at the present time. He 
was a pupil of Julius Stockhausen in 
Frankfort. 

Distinguished accompanists and coaches 
such as Conrad v. Bos, Erich Wolff and 
other Continental celebrities in this field 
were always glad to consult with zur 
Miihlen in regard to the manner of inter- 
preting the songs of the classic and ro- 
mantic masters. 

Among singers known in America who 
gained much from his instruction are 
Paul Draper, the tenor, and others. 





Arrigo Boito 


The death of Arrigo Boito, composer 
and poet, was reported from Milan on 
June 10. His best known work was his 
opera “Mefistofele.” 

Boito was born in Padua, Italy, Feb. 
24, 1842, of Italian and Polish parentage. 
He obtained his musical education at the 
Milan Conservatory and with Alberto 
Mazucato. At an early age his genius 
was recognized and he received an award 
from the Italian Government which en- 
abled him to go abroad to study for two 
years, 

He served under Garibaldi in the war 
of 1866 and had been Inspector General 
of Public Instruction in the conserva- 


tories of Italy since 1892. Other libretti 
of his are Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” Ver- 
di’s “Otello” and “Falstaff,” Faccio’s 
“Amletto” and Coronado’s “Un Tra- 
monto.” 

Boito had translated two of Wagner’s 
libretti into Italian and wrote often un- 
der the pseudonym of Tobio Gorria. The 
King of Italy made him a “Cavaliere” 
and “Commandatore.” 


Mrs. William A. Wolf 


LANCASTER, PA., June 8.—Mrs. Lottie 
B. Wolf, wife and co-worker of Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wolf of the Wolf Institute of 
Music of Lancaster, died on June 2, in 
the Osteopathic Hospital, near York, fol- 
lownig a serious operation. Though a 
native of Harrisburg. Mrs. Wolf had 
spent a great part of her life in this city, 
where she was well loved for her philan- 
thropic work. io Be. 





Frederick P. Stieff 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 5.—F rederick P. 
Stieff, head of the piano manufacturing 
firm of Charles M. Stieff, a business 
founded by his father in Baltimore in 
1842, died of pneumonia last night at 
his home in Baltimore. He was seventy- 
four years old. Mr. Stieff is survived 
by his widow, a daughter and two sons, 
Lieut. Frederick P. Stieff and George 
Waters Stieff. 


Minnie Fish Griffin 

CHICAGO, June 8.—Minnie Fish Grif- 
fin, one of the best known of Chicago 
musicians, died on June 3 at her sum- 
mer home, Lake Beulah, Wis. As Min- 
nie Fish she was a concert singer of 
reputation, singing with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and other leading 
musical organizations. Of late years 
she had devoted her attention to the 
teaching of singing. 


Hiram I. Cole 


Hiram I, Cole, band leader, of Ingle- 
wood, Cal., is reported in the army cas- 
ualty list of June 7 from Washington as 
having died of disease in France. 
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Organize Bureau in Portland, Oregon; to Link 
Musical Agencies Throughout U. S. and Canada 


Chain of Circuits for Artists, Opera Comaeeiel and Orchestras Established by Ellison-White Firm, It Is 
Announced—Sponsors Godowsky Master School and Aim to Promote Festivals in Various Cities — 
Laurence A. Lambert, Who Developed Western Canada as Artistic Territory, Is Head of New Organ- 
ization—Open Branches in Calgary and Boise 


A MOVEMENT to co-ordinate activi- 
ties of the musical bureaus of the 
West and to organize a central body for 
the pooling of musical interests has just 
been instituted. The new bureau which 
is securing this centralization is the Elli- 
son-White Musical Bureau with head- 
quarters in Portland, Ore. 

The organization of the bureau repre- 
sents a huge undertaking, as it is 
planned to operate concert, operatic com- 
panies and other musical enterprises 
throughout the entire Western United 
States and Canada. The bureau will 
comprise three departments. The first 
is to be. devoted to concert work, and 
here concert courses, with six, eight and 
ten events, will be organized for the 
larger Western cities. For the smaller 
towns, the bureau is to supply individual 
artists to the various clubs, societies and 
local managers. Series of concerts of 
three and four events will also be 
planned for the smaller towns. The 
organizers of this Bureau feel that with 
all centralization, this co-operation will 
have the effect of lessening expenses. 
Thus, by securing artists for a great 
number of engagements throughout many 
towns at once, the expenses of obtain- 
ing soloists in the smaller towns will be 
lessened, it is stated. The artists’ ex- 
penses will also be minimized, as the 
tours will be so arranged as to minimize 
needless travel and expense. 

Tours are to be so arranged that there 
will be no possibility of interference be- 


tween the engagements of different 
artists, or friction of dates between 
various clubs. 

A second department of the bureau 
will be the operatic department, which 
will manage operatic attractions through- 
out the Middle West. For the present 
the plans include the promotion of sev- 
eral well-known grand opera companies. 
For the assistance’ and launching of 
festivals in the same_erritory, a festi- 
val department is also part of the 
bureau. Hoping to assist in the musical 
development of the West, the bureau an- 
nounces its plan to assist orchestras, 
choral bodies and other musical socie- 
ties to promote a series of festivals, so 
planned that in conjunction with each 
other, considerable expense may be saved 
in the securing of artists and other fea- 
tures. 

Laurence A. Lambert, formerly of 
Calgary, Alberta, is to be the manager 
of this bureau. Mr. Lambert, who was 
born in Alabama, established the Cal- 
gary Musical agency and the Western 
Canada Music Bureau. Besides this, Mr. 
Lambert has made for himself a reputa- 
tion as a baritone, touring with several 
of the big artists. Before commencing 
his musical work, Mr. Lambert was con- 
nected with the executive offices of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway at Calgary. 
He also organized the Provincial Musi- 
cal Festival, held in Calgary on May 22 
to 24, one of the most successful musi- 
cal festivals ever held in Canada. 


Establishes Conservatory 


Already the bureau has commenced its 
work. Under its direction the Godowsky 


Master School is being conducted in 
Portland for four weeks from August 
26. The bureau is also establishing in 





Laurence A. Lambert, General Manager 
of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau 


Portland a conservatory under William 
Robinson Boone, a music teacher of 
Portland, who is at present head of the 
Boone Conservatory of Music. The 
managers of the bureau have announced 
that they are desirous of co-operating 


with other musical bureaus throughou 
the country. In this way it is hope 
that tours can be arranged, artists ca 
be exchanged and other mutual he! 
given. Mr. Lambert has said he fee! 
strongly the need of intense co-opera 
tion in the musical world, similar to th 
organization in the theatrical world an 
other branches of the entertainment lin: 
According to the manager of the burea 
big music is the only thing that remai: 
to be organized, and there seems to | 
no good reason why this cannot be plac 
upon an efficiently organized basis to t} 
advantage of artists and managers : 
well as smaller musical bureaus. 

The Ellison-White Bureau before i 
co-operative reorganization was in exi 
tence for about twenty-five years a: 
they have two separate departments 
the firm; the Chautauqua System, und 
Mr. Ellison, with headquarters at Por 
land, and the Lyceum Bureau, und 
Mr. White at Boise, Idaho. These ty 
departments operate their attractions 
something over six hundred cities a) 
towns in the western territory. A ve. 
extensive Chautauqua System was 1 
cently opened up this year in Austra! 
with head office in Sydney. 

The new bureau has already esta 
lished two offices besides the main offi 
in Portland. There is one branch 
Calgary for the Canadian branch of t! 
work, and one in Boise, Idaho, for t! 
work to ke done in the Northweste: 
States. 
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Metropolitan to Release Martinelli f. 
Month of Concerts 


Due to the fact that the entire time 
of Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolit: 
tenor, next fall will be taken up with 
the Grand Opera Quartet, his managers, 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, hav: 
been obliged to secure his release from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company durin; 
the period from Feb. 15 to March 1), 
1919, to fill the many concert engage 
ments offered him. During this month 


' Mr. Martinelli will give recitals in Ric! 


mond, Va.; Reading, Pa.; Albany, N. Y.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y., and sev- 
eral other cities, the dates of which hav 
not been decided yet. 





Frieda Hempel Weds American 
Who First Saw Her at Debut 





Metropolitan Diva Becomes Bride 
of William B. Kahn in New 
York Church 


RIEDA HEMPEL, leading coloratura 

soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was married to William B. 
Kahn, a prominent New York business 
man, at St. James Church, Madison Ave- 
nue and 73rd Street, at 4 o’clock last 
Saturday afternoon, June 8, the Rev. Dr. 
J. B. Remensnyder officiating. 

The wedding, which marked the cul- 
mination of a romance of several years, 
was quietly celebrated, only the relatives 
and intimate friends of the bride and 
groom being present. 

By her marriage Miss Hempel became 
an American citizen. She will sing at 
the Metropolitan the coming season, 
which will be her seventh consecutive 


season there. It is understood that the 
soprano will have a new role this winter, 
and one as admirably suited to her as 
Maria in “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.” 

The soprano made her first American 
appearance as Margaret in “The Hugue- 
nots” in December, 1912. Mr. Kahn was 


in the audience, and though it was some’ 


time later before he met the singer, his 
friends say that the romance really 
began the night of her début here. From 
that day to this he has never missed an 
opera when Miss Hempel sang. 
Frequent rumors of their engagement 
were teat, but it was not until Miss 
Hempel had reached the Pacific Coast on 
her first transcontinental tour that she 
made the formal announcement. The news 
came from Los Angeles on March 7, and 
the following night she gave her first 


California concert in Santa Barbara.- 


Every city community visited on the 
Coast invited her to be married in their 
town, but Miss Hempel wanted to be 
married “at home.” She took out her 
license to wed in New York on May 4, 





'rieda Hempel, the Soprano, and Wil- 
liam B. Kahn, New York Business 
Man, Just Before Entering the New 
York Church in Which They Were 
Wedded 


just before leaving to sing in Macon, Ga. 

Having the superstition that many 
brides have about te we married in May, 
Miss Hempel postponed her wedding 
until June. Few June brides have been 


- Metropolitan 


as simply and beautifully gowned as the 
star. Her ankle-length 
frock was of a delicate orchid shade of 
Georgette crepe, draped at the waist on 
one side. Her broad-brimmed hat was 
of the same material, faced with cerise. 
An embroidered design of bright colored 
-yarns formed the only trimming. She 
wore a short string of pearls. The bridal 
bouquet was of white orchids and lilies 
of the valley. 

Miss Hempel arrived at the church a 
few moments after 4 o’clock. She walked 
down the aisle to the strains of the “Lo- 
hengrin” Wedding March, to which, as 
Elsa, one of her most famous réles, she 
has entered the bridal hall of the an- 
cient palace many times. She was unat- 
tend During the ceremony the or- 
ganist, played Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song.” Miss Hempel did not promise 
to obey. 

Following the wedding the small party 
drove to the bride’s apartment, 271 Cen- 
tral Park West. 

The groom is the son of Mrs. Herman 
Kahn and the late Dr. Kahn, a noted 
physician of this city. He was born in 
the house in which he resided until his 
marriage, 158 East 74th Street. Mr. 
Kahn has been active in Government 
work ever since the outbreak of the war, 


being especially engaged in the work «0 
the Export Embargo Board. 

Miss Hempel has just finished the busi- 
est season of her career. At the Metro 
politan she sang’ twenty-six pei 
tormances in thirteen weeks, and the da) 
after her closing performance in “The 
Marriage of Figaro” began her four 
months’ tour. The night before her we: 
ding she sang at the banquet at the Wa! 
dorf-Astoria which closed the Edison 
Dealers’ Fourth Annual Convention. | 
was her first appearance in person as ©! 
Edison star. 

The young couple will spend thei: 
honeymoon at The Larches, the Lake 
Placid Club in the Adirondacks. Mis 
Hempel established a splendid record 0: 
the golf links last year, which she hope: 
to surpass this summer. After Aug. | 
the singer will devote her time to charity 
concerts until she begins rehearsals at 
the Metropolitan. 





Fitzhugh W. Haensel of the firm of 
Haensel & Jones, musical managers, le/t 
last Friday on an extended business trip 
as far as the Pacific Coast in the interest 
of their artists and also incidentally fu: 
his health. Mr. Haensel expects to re 
turn through the South and will be a 
sent about one month. 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Wearerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mace. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. 


Holland, Mich. 











KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 





526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 








